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Here  were  vnder  the  Lawe 
(excellent  King)  both  dayly 
Sacrifices,  and  free  will  Of¬ 
ferings  5  The  one  procee¬ 
ding  vpon  ordinarie  obfer- 
uance  ;  The  other  vppon  a 
deuout  cheerefulneffe  :  In 

e____=r=i_ _ like  manner  there  belon- 

geth  to  Kings  from  their  Seruants,  both  Tribute  of 
dutie,  and  prefents  of  affe&ion  :  in  the  former  of 
thefe,Ihope  I  (hal  not  Hue  to  be  wanting, according 
to  my  rood  humble  dutie, and  the  good  p'caturc  o! 
\our  Maiefiies  employmentstfor  the  later. I  thought 
h  more  refpe&iue  to  make  choyce  of  fome  oblati¬ 
on,  which  might  rather  referrc  to  the  proprietie 
and  excellencieof  your  indiuiduall  perion,  than  to 
the  bufinefie  of  your  Crowne  and  Stat e. 

Wherefore  reprefenting  your  Maieffie  many 
times  vnto  my  mind,  and  beholding  you  not  with 
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Of  the  aduancement  of  learning, 

the  inquifitiue  eye©f  preemption,  to  difcouer  that 
which  the  Scripture  telleth  me  isinfcrutable;  but 

with  the-obfcruam  eye  of  dutie  and  admiration  : 
ieauin.g  afidc  the  other  parts  of  your  verme  and  for¬ 
tune,!  hand  been  touched  ,  yea  and  poHeiTed  with 
an  extreame  woonder  at  thole  your  vertues  and  fa¬ 
culties,  which  the  Phiiofophers  caii  intelleduall: 
Thelargeneffc  of  your  capacitie,  the  faithfulndTe 
of  your  memorie,thefwihneOfeof  yo^r.  apprehen¬ 
sion,  the  penetration  of  your  Judg  ment,  and  the 
facilitie  and  order  of  your  elocution;  and  I  haiic 
often  thought,  that  of  all  the  perfons  lining,  that! 
haueknowne, your  Maieftie  were  the  bell  indance 
to  make  a  man  of  Platoes  opinion,  that  all  know¬ 
ledge  is  but  remembrance,  and  that  the  minde  of 
man  by  nature  knovveth  all  things,  and  hath  but  her 
ovvnenatiueand  originall  motions  (which  by  the 
flrangenefle  and  darkeneiTe  of  this  Tabernacle  of 
the  bodic  are  fequefired)  againereuiued  and  reffo- 
red :  inch  .a  light  of  Mature  I  haueobferued  in  you  t- 
Maieftie,and  fuch  a  readineffe  to  take  da  me,  and 
blaze  from  the  leaf!  occafion  prefented ,  or  the  leaf! 
fparkeof  anothers  knowledge  deliuered.  And  as 
the  Scripture  fay  th  of  the  wifeft  King .•  T  hat  his  heart 
was  as  the  finds  of  the  JW, which  though  it  be  one  of 
the  iargefi  bodies,  yet  it  cofiftethofthe  fm  all  eft  &  fi- 
nefl  portions:  So  hath  God  giuen  your  Maieftie  a 
copolitionof  vnderfianding  admirable,  being  able: 
to  compaffe  &  comprehend  thegreateft  matters,  & 
neuertheleffe  to  touch  ,  and  apprehend  the  lead;; 

whereas 


wheras  it  fhouldfeeme  an  itnpofsibility  in  Nature, 
for  the  fame  Mrument  to  make  it  felfe  fit  for  great 
and  fmals  vyorkes.  And  for  your  gift  of  fpeech,  I 
cali  to  minde  what  Cornelius T achus  (ayth  of 
Qfijtii#  CiijdT  j  yiu^ujio  pr ojlticns CP*  qu&  prmciptm  de- 
%>ef  ,  doquemmfuit :  For  if  we  note  it  well,  fpeech 
that  is  vttered  with  labour  and  difficultie,  or  fpeech 
thatfauoreth  of  the  affectation  of  art  and  precepts, 
or  fpeech  that  is  framed  after  the  imitation  of  fomc 
patterne  of  eloquence,  though  neuer  fo  excellent; 
/>JJ  this  hath  fomcwhatferuile,  and  holding  of  the 
fiibieft.  But  your  M'aiefiies  manner  of  fpeech  is 
indeed  Prince-like, flowmgas  from  afountaine,and 
yedlreamingSt  branching  it  felfe  into  Natures  or¬ 
der,  full  of  facilities  felicitie,  i  mitating  none  &  in, 
inimitable  by  any.  And  as  in  your  ciuile  Eftate  there 
appearethto  be  an  emulation  &  contenuo  of  your 
Maidiies  vcrtue  with  your  fortune,  a  vertuous  dif- 
pofition  with  a  fortunate  regiment,  a  vertuous  ex- 
pe&ation^when  time  was)ofyour  greater  fortune, 
with  a  prosperous  poffefsion  thereof  in  toe  due 
time;  a  vertuous  obfcruation  ofthe lawes or  mar* 
riage,with  mohbleffed  andhappie  fruiteof  marri¬ 
age;  a  vertuous  and  moft  cbriftian  defire  of  peace, 
with  a  fortunate  inclination  m  your  neighbour 
Princes  thereunto;  So  likewife  in  thefe  intellectual! 
matters ,  there  feemeth  to  be  no  lefle  contention 
betweenethe  excellencie  of  your  Maieflies  gifts 
of  Nature,  and  the  vniuerfalttie  and  profeClion  of 

your  learning. For  I  am  well  affured,that  this  which 
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Of  the  Aduancement  of  Learning, 

I  thall (ay  is  no  amplification  at  all, but  a  pofitiue  and 
meafurcd  truth .■  which  is -that  there  hath  not  beenc 
lince  Chrifts  time  any  King  or  temporal!  Monarch 
Which  hath  ben  lo  learned  mall  literature  &  erudi¬ 
tion,  diuine  &  humane.For  let  a  man  ferioufly  &  di¬ 
ligently  reuolue  and  perule  the  fuccefsion  of  the 
Emperours  of  Rome,  of  which  CDfo/the  Dictator 
who  lined  fome  yeeres  before  Chrift,  and 
interims  were  the  beftlearned:  and  fo  defeend  to 
the  Emperours  of  Creek 3  or  of  the  Weft,  and  then 
toth.lines  of  r r ciuthe^  S co$it\nd%x\& 

the  reft,  and  he  thall  finde  this  judgement  is  truly 
made.For  it  teemeth  much  in  a  King,ifby  the  com¬ 
pendious  extractions  of  other  mens  wits  and  la¬ 
bours,  he  can  take  hold  of  any  (uperficiall  Orna¬ 
ments  and  fhewes  of  learning,  or  if  he  counte¬ 
nance  and  preferre  learning  and  le-rned  men:  But 
to  drinke  indeed  of  the  true  Foumaines  of  learning 

nay,  tohaueluchafountaineoflearninginhimfelfc 

in  a  King,  and  in  a  King  borne,  isalmofta  Miracle* 
And  the  more,  becaule  there  is  met  in  your  Maiefty 
a  rare  Conjunction,  afweil  ofciiuine  and  facred  lite¬ 
rature  ,  as  ofprophane  and  humane,  So  as  your 
Maieftieftandethinueftedofthat  triplicitic,  which 

in  great  veneration, was  aferibed  to  the  ancient //er- 

rne  f>  the  power  and  fortune  of  a  King ;  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  illumination  of  a  Prieft;  and  the  learning 
and  vniuerfalitieof  a  Philofopher.  This  propriety 
inherent  and  indiuiduall  attribute  in  your  Maieftie 
deferueth  to  be  expreftedyiot  onely  in  the  fam  e  and 

admiration 


admiration  of  the  prefent  time,  nor  in  theHiflorie 
or  tradition  of  the  ages  fucceeding ;  but  alfo  in  fome 
folide  worke,  fixed  memoriall,  and  immortall  mo¬ 
nument,  bearing  a  Character  orfignature,  both  of 
the  power  of  a  king,  and  the  difference  and  perfe¬ 
ction  of  fuch  a  king. 

Therefore  I  did  conclude  with  my  felfe,  that! 
could  not  make  vnto  your  Maiefty  a  better  oblation,^ 
then  of  fome  treadle  tending  to  that  end,  whereof 
the  futntne  willconfift  of  theie  two  partes:  T  he  for¬ 
mer  concerning  the  excellencie  of  learning  and 
knowledge  ,  and  the  excellencie  of  the  merit  and 
true  glory,  in  the  Augmentation  and  Propagation 
thereof:  The  latter,  what  the  particuler  ades  and 
workes  are,  which  haue  been  imbraced  and  vnder' 
taken  for  the  advancement  oflearning  .•  And  againe 
what  defeds  and  vndervalewes  1  finde  in  fuchpzr- 
ticuler  ades :  to  the  end, that  though  I  cannot  pofi- 
t  lu  el  y  or  affirmatiuelie  aduife  your  Maieftie,or  pro¬ 
pound  vnto  you  framed  particulers;  yeti  may  ex¬ 
cite  your  princely  Cogitations  to  vifit  the  excellent 
treafureofyour owne mind, and  thence  to  extract 
particulers  for  this  purpofe,  agreeable  to  your  mag- 
nanimitie  and  wifedome. 

IN  the  entrance  to  theformer  of  thefe-,  to  cleere 
the  way,  &  as  it  were  to  makefilence,  to  haue  the 
true  teftimonies  concerning  the  dignitie  of  Lear¬ 
ning  to  be  better  hcard.without  the  interruption  of 

tacite  obiedions  >  I  thinke  good  to  deliuer  it  from 
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Of  the  advancement  of  learnlm 

the  difcredites  and  difgraces  which  it  hath  recei- 

ignorance •  but  ignorance  feuerally 
difguiled, appearing  fometimes  in  the  zeale  and  iea- 
loulieof  Dniines ;  fometimes  in  the  (eueritie  and 
arrogancie  of  Politiques,  and  fometimesin  the  er¬ 
rors  and  imperfections  of  learned  men  themfelues. 

Iheare  the  former  fort  fay,  that  knowledge  is  of 
thofe  tilings  which  arcto  be  accepted  ofwith  preat 
limitation  and  caution  3  that  thafpiring  to  ouer- 
much  knowledge,  was  the  originall  temptation  and 
llnne,  whereupon  enfued  the  fal  of  Mansthat  know¬ 
ledge  hath  in  it  fomewhat  of  the  Serpent, and  there¬ 
fore  where  it  entrethinto  aman,itmakeshimfwel. 
S dentin  inflat.  That  Salomon  giues  a  Cenfure, 
That  there  is  no  end  of  making  Bookes ,  and  that  much 
reading  is  wearinejfe  of  the  flefh.  And  againe  in  another 
Di ace,  That  injpatiotts  knowledge^  there  is  much  eontri- 
Jl at  Ionian  d  that  he  that  encrcafeth  knowlcdge^ncreafetb 
a'nxietie:  that  Saint  Paul  giues  a  Caueat,  that  roe  be 
ttn  fpoyled  through  vaine  Philosophic :  that  expe¬ 
rience  demonftrates,  how  learned  men,haue  beene 
Arch-heretiques,  how  learned  times  hauebeenen- 
clmcd  toArheifme,andhow  the  contemplation  of 
fecondCaufesdoih  derogate  fro  our  dependancc 
vpon  God,  who  is  the  firft  caufe. 

T  o  difcouer  then  theignorance  &  error  of  this  o- 
pinion,  and  the  mifunderftanding  in  the  grounds 
thereof, it  may  well  appearethefe  men  doe  not  ob- 
ferue  or  cofider,that  it  was  not  the  pure  knowledg 
of  nature  and  vniuerfality, a  knowledge  by  the  light 

whereof 


whereof  man  did  giue  names  vnto  other  creatures 
in  Paradife,  as  they  were  brought  before  him,  ac¬ 
cording  vnto  their  proprieties,  which  gaue  theoc- 
calion  to  the  fall  •  but  it  was  the  provide  knowledge 
of  good  and  euill,  with  an  intent  in  man  to  giue  law 
vnto  himlelfe,  and  to  depend  no  more  vpon  Gods 
eommaundements,  which  was  the  fourme  of  the 
temptation!  neither  is  it  any  quantitie  of  knowledge 
how  great  (better  that  can  make  the  minde  of  man 
to  fwelh  for  nothing  can  fill,  much  lelTe  extend  the 
fouleof  man,  but  God,  and  the  contemplation  of 
God;  and  therfore  S demon  [peaking  ofthe  two  prin- 
cipall  fences  oflnquifttion,  the  Eye, and  the  Eare.af- 
firmeth  that  the  Eye  is  neuer  fatisfied  with  feeing, 
nor  the  Eare  with  hearing ;  and  if  there  be  no  ful- 
nefle,  then  is  the  Continent  greater,  than  the  Con¬ 
tent  5  fo  of  knowledge  it  feife,  and  the  minde  of 
man,  whereto  the  lences  are  but  Reporters,  he 
defineth  likewde  in  thefe  wordes,  placed  after 
that  Kalender  or  Ephemerides,  which  he  maketh 
ofthe  diuerfitiesof  times  and  leafons  for  all  adfi- 
ons  and  purpofes ;  and  concludeth  thus  :  Cod 
hath  made  dl  t  hinges  beautiful!,  or  decent  in  the  true 
returns  of  their  feafons  .  Ifo  bee  hath  placed  the 
world  in  Mam  heart ,  yet  cannot  Man  fnde  out  the 
works  which  God  worlceth  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end:  Declaring  not  obfeurely,  that  God  hath  fra¬ 
med  the  minde  of  man  as  amirrour,orgla(fe,  ca¬ 
pable  of  the  Image  of  the  vni  uer  fall  world,  and 
ioyfull  to  recciue  the  imprefsion  thereof,  as  the 
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Of  the  adiuncement  of  learning , 

Eye  ioyeth  to  receiue  light,  and  not  onely  de¬ 
lighted  in  beholding  the  varietie  of  thinges  and 
vicifsitude  of  times,  bnt  ray  led  alfo  to  finde  out 
and  diicerne  the  ordinances  and  decrees  which 
throughout  all  thole  Changes  are  infallibly  ob- 
ferued.  And  although  hee  doth  insinuate  that 
the  fupreame  or  fummarie  law  of  Nature,  wh  ch  * 
he  calleth,  The  worke  which  God  worketh  from  the 
beginning  to  the  cndy  is  not  pofible  to  be  found  out 
by  Man  j  vet  that  doth  not  derogate  from  the 
eapacitie  of  the  minde  ;  but  may  bee  referred 
to  the  impediments  as  of  fhortneffe  of  life ,  ill 
coniundion  of  labours ,  ill  tradition  of  know¬ 
ledge  ouer  from  hand  to  hand ,  and  many  other 
Jnconueniences ,  whereunto  the  condition  of 
Man  is  fubied.  For  that  nothing  parcell  of  the 
world,  is  denied  to  Mans  enquirie  and  inuenti- 
on  hee  doth  in  another  place  rule  ouer;  when 
hee  fayth ,  T he  Spirits  of  Man  is  as  the  Lampe  of 
God,  wherewith  hee  fcarcheth  the  inwar dneffe  of 
all  fecrets .  If  then  fuch  be  the  eapacitie  and  re- 
ceit  of  the  mind  of  Man,  it  is  manifeft,  that  there 
is  no  daunger  at  all  in  the  proportion  or  quan. 
tide  of  knowledge  howe  large  foeuer  ;  leaft  it 
fiiould  make  it  Swell  or  outcompaffe  it  felfe;  no, 
but  it  is  meerely  the  qiialitie  of  knowledge, 
which  be  it  in  quantitie  more  or  lelTe,  if  it  bee 
taken  without  the  true  corrediue  thereof,  hath 
in  it  fome  Nature  of  venome  or  malignitie,  and 
fome-effeds  of  that  venojne  which  is  ventoiitie 
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or  (welling.  This  corrediue  foicc,  the  mixture 
whereof  maketh  knowledge  foloucraigne,  is  Cha- 
ritie,  which  the  Apoftle  imediately  addeth  to  the 
former  claufe,  for  fo  he  fayth ,  Knowledge,  bloweth 
vh  but  dimtie  butldeth  vp  *  not  vnlikc  vnto  that 
which  hee  deliuereth  in  another  place ;  If  J  fide 
(  fmh  hee)  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  ^Angels* 
ind  had  not  charme ,  n  were  but  as  a  tmcklmg  Cym- 
UUs  not  but  that  it  is  an  excellent  thinge  to 
fpeake  with  the  tongues  of  Men  and  Angels,  but 
becaufe  if  it  bee  fettered  from  Charm. ,  and 
not  referred  to  the  good  of  Men  and  Mankind, 
it  hath  rather  a  founding  and  vnyvorthie  glo- 
rie  than  a  meriting  and  lubnantiali  vertue.  And 
as  for  that  Cenfare  of  Salomon  concerning  the 
exceffe  of  writing  and  reading  Bookes,  and  the 
anxietie  of  fpirit  which  redound  eth  from  know- 
legde  and  that  admonition  of  Saint  Pm 
That  wee  bee  not  /educed  by  vayne  Vklofophm  let 
thofe  places  bee  rightly  vnderftoode,  and  they 
doe  indeede  excellently  fette  foorth  the  true 
bounds  and  limitations,  whereby  humane  know¬ 
ledge  is  confined  and  circumfcribed  :  and  yet 
Without  any  fuch  contradding  or  coardtation,  but 

that  it  may  comprehend  all  the  vmuerfall  nature  o 

thinaes :  for  thefe  limitations  are  three  .•  1  he 

m  That  wee  doe  not  fo  place  our  fehatiew  know- 
led°e  as  wee  forget  out  ntortalitie .  The  icconc3 
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Of  the  Admncement  of Learning , 

The  third:  that  we  doe  not  prefume  by  the  con¬ 
templation  of  Nature,  to  attaine  to  the  miseries  of 
God  •  fo;  as  touching  tne  lirii  of  thefe,i’<t/i omoyi  doth 
excellently  expound  himfelfe  in  another  place  of 
the  fame  Booke,  where  hee  fayth  /  free  well 
tint  knowledge  recedeth  as  far  ye  from  ignorance ,  as 
hgh  doth  from  darkcncfjc ,  and  that  the  wife  mam 
ejiS  keeps  water  in  nis  read  whereas  the  foole  roun- 
i.ini  ago  at  in  darkenejje  :  hut  wit  had  I  learned  that 
the  fame  mm  dine  muolueth  them  both .  And  for 
the  fecond,certaine  it  is, there  is  no  vexation  or  anx- 
ietie  of  minde, which  refulteth  from  knowledge  o- 
therwife  than  meerely  by  accident  •  for  all  know¬ 
ledge  and  wonder  (which  is  the  leede  of  know¬ 
ledge)  is  an  imprefsion  ofpleafnrein  it  felfe,  but 
when  men  fall  to  framing  conclufions  out  of  their 
knowledge,  applying  it  to  their  particuler,  and 
miniftring  to  themfelues  thereby  weake  feares 
or  vaff  defires,  there  groweth  that  carefulneife 
and  troubleof  minde,  which  is  fpoken  of:  for  then 
knowledge  is  no  more  Lumen  flccum ,  whereof 
Heraclitus  the  profound  fayd,  Lumen  ficcum  opti¬ 
ma  anima.  but  it  becommeth  Lumen  madid  tun  fit  ma¬ 
ter  at  urn,  being fleeped  and  infufed  in  the  humors  of 
the  affe&ions.  And  as  for  the  third  point,  it  defer- 
ueth  to  be  a  little  flood  vpon,  and  not  to  be  lightly 
pafTed  oner :  for  if  any  man  fhal!  thinke  by  view  and 
enquiry  into  thefe  fenfible  and  materia!  things  to  at- 
-  taine  that  light,  wherebyhemayreueale  vnto  him- 
felfe  the  nature  or  will  of  God  :  then  indeed  is  he 
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fpoyled  by  vaine Philofophic :  for  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  Gods  Creatures  and  works  produceth  (ha¬ 
iling  regard  to  the  works  and  creatures  themfelues) 
knowledge,  biit  hauing  regard  to  God,  no  perfect 
knowledg,but  wonder, which  is  broke  knowledge? 
And  tliereiore  it  was  mod  aptly  fayd  by  one  of  F la- 
roes  Schoole,  T hat  the  fence  of  man  carycth  a  refem- 
h lance  with  the  Sumeyvehich  ( as  ive fee )  openeth  and  ?e- 
uealeth  all  the  terreflriall Globe,  but  then  againeit  ohfeu- 
reth  and  concealeth  the  flats  &  cclesiiah  Globe :  So  doth 
the  Sense  difee  uer  natural/  thinges,  but  it  darkenethand 
Jhutieth  vp  D'mine,  And  hence  it  is  true  that  it 
hath  proceeded  that  diners  great  learned  men 
haue  beene  heretical!,  whiled  they  haue  lought 
to  dye  vp  to  the  fccrets  of  the  Deitie  by  the 
waxen  winges  of  the  Senccs  .*  And  as  for  the 
concede  that  too  much  knowledge  ihould  en- 
cltne  a  man  to  Atheifme,  and  that  the  ignorance 
of  fecond  caufes  fhould  make  a  more  deuoute 
dependance  vppon  God,  which  is  the  fird  caufe-, 
Fird,  it  is  good  to  afke  the  quedion  which  lob 
asked  of  his  friends  >  IVtll  you  lye  for  God ,  as  one 
man  will  dee  for  another,  togratife  h  m  ?  for  certaine  1 
it  is,  that  God  worketh  nothing  in  Nature,  but  by 
fecond  caufes,  and  if  they  would  haue  it  otherwife 
beleeued,  it  is  meere  impodure,as  it  were  in  fauour 
towardes  God  >  and  nothing  elfe,  but  to  offer  to  the 
Author  of  truth ,  the  vneleane  facrifice  of  a  lye. 
But  further ,  it  is  an  adured  truth ,  and  a  con- 
dnfion  of  experience ,  that  a  little  or  fuperfkiall 
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knowledge  of  Philofophie  may  encline  the  minde 
of  Man  to  Atheifme,  but  a  further  proceeding 
therein  doth  bring  the  mind  backe  againe  to  Re¬ 
ligion  .•  for  in  the  entrance  of  Philofophie,  when 
the  (econd  Caufes’,  which  are  next  vnto  the  fen¬ 
ces,  doofferthemfeluesto  the  minde  of  Man,  if  it 
dwell  and  flay  there ,  it  may  induce  feme  obli- 
uion  ofthehigheft  caufe;  but  when  a  man  paf- 
feth  on  further ,  and  feeth  the  dependance  of 
caufes,  and  the  workes  of  prouidence;  then  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  allegorie  of  the  Poets,  he  will  ea- 
fily  beleeue  that  the  higheft  Linke  of  Natures 
chaine  muff  needes  be  tyed  to  the  fcote  of  let¬ 
ters  chaire.  To  conclude  therefore,  let  no  man 
vppon  a  weake  conceiteof  fobrietie,  -or  an  ill  ap- 
plyed  moderation  thinke  or  maintaine,  that  a  man 
can  fearch  too  farre ,  or  bee  too  well  ftudied  in 
the  Booke  of  Gods  word,  or  in  the  Bookeof 
Gods  workes ;  Diuinitie  or  Philofophie  ;  but  ra¬ 
ther  let  men  endeauour  an  endlefle  progrefie  or 
proficienceinboth:  only  let  men  beware  thatthef 
apply  both  to  Charitie,  and  not  to  (welling;  to  vfe, 
and  not  to  oftentation ;  and  againe, that  they  doe  not 
vnwifely  mingle  or  confound  thefe  learnings  to- 
gether. 

And  as  for  the  difgraces  which  rearning  recei- 
ueth  from  Politiques,  they  bee  of  this  nature  •  that 
learning  doth  (often  mens  mindes,  and  makes  them 
more  vnapt  for  the  honour  and  exercife  of  Armes; 
that  it  doth  marre  and  pertiert  mens  difpofttions  for 
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matter  of  gouernement  and  policie  >  in  making 
them  too  curious  and  irrdolutebyvarietie  of  rea¬ 
dings.  or  too  peremptorie  or  pofitiue  by  ftricktnefle 
of  rules  and  axiomes  >  or  too  immoderate  and  c- 
uerweening  by  reafon  of  the  greatnefle  of  exam¬ 
pless  or  too  incompatible  and  differing  from  the 
times,  by  reafon  of  the  difsimilitude  of"  examples  s 
or  at  leaft,  that  it  doth  diuert  mens  trauailes  from  ac¬ 
tion  and  bufineffe,  and bringeth them  toa  loue  of 
leafure  and  priuateneffe ;  and  that  it  doth  bring  in¬ 
to  States  a  relaxation  of  difeipline,  whilft  euerie 
man  is  more  readie  to  argue,  than  to  obey 
and  execute.  Out  of  this  conceit,  Cato  furnamedf 
the  Center,  one  of  the  tvifeft  men  indeed  thateuer 
lined,  when  Cameadcs  the  Philofopher  came  in 
Embaflage  to  Rome,  and  that  the  young  men  of 
Rome  began  to  flocke  about  him,  being  allured 
with  the  (weerndTe  and  Maieftre  of  his  eloquence 
and  learning,  gaue  counfell  in  open  Senate,  tl\at 
they  fliould  giue  him  his  difpatch  with  all  fpeede, 
leaf!  hee  fhouid  infedt  and  inchaunt  the  mindes 
and  affections  of  the  youth ,  and  2t  vnawares  bring , 
in  an  alteration  of  the  manners  and  Cuftomes 
of  the  State.  Out  of  the  fame  conceite  or  humor 


did  Virgill ,  turning  his  penne  to  the  aduantage 
of  his  Countrey,  and  the  difaduantage  of  his  owne. 
profefsion,  make  a  kind  offeparation  betweene  po¬ 
licie  and  gouernement,  and  betweene  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences,  in  the  verfes  fo  much  renowned,  attribu¬ 
ting  and  challenging  the  one  to  the  Romanes,  and 
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Icauing  &  yeeldingthe  other  to  the  Grecians//*  re- 
gere  imperto  populos  Romeinememcto^Ha  ttbt  erm  mss 
&*t£o  likewise  we  fee  that  Any  tits  the  accufer  ofs&- 
crun’s  layd  it  as  an  Article  of  charge  &.  accufation  a- 
gain!!  him,  that  he  did  with  the  varietie  and  power 
ot  hie  ducourfes  and  disputations  withdraw  young 
men  from  due  reuerence  to  the  Lawes  and  Cu- 
Homes  of  their  Countrey :  and  that  he  did  profefle 
a  dangerous  and  pernitious  Science,  which  was  to 
make  the  worfc  matter  feeme  the  better,  and  to 
fupprefle  truth  by  force  of  eloquence  andfpecch. 

But  thefe  and  the  like  imputations  haue  rather  a 
countenance  of  grauitic,  than  any  ground  of  lu- 
flice:  for  experience  doth  warrant.that  both  in  per- 
fons  and  in  times,  there  hath  beenea  meeting,  and 
concurrence  in  learning  and  Armes,  flourifhingand 
excelling  in  the  fame  men,  and  the  fame  ages.  For 
as  for  men,  there  cannot  be  a  better  nor  the  like  in- 
fiance, as  of  thatpayre  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
fuliissCi/ar  the  Didator, whereof  the  one  was  Ari- 
Jlotles  Scholler  in  Philofophie,  and  the  other  was  ci- 
ceroes  R  iuall  in  eloquence  j  or  if  any  man  had  rather 
call  for  Schollers,that  were  great  Generals,  then  Ge¬ 
nerals  that  were  great  Schollers >  let  him  take  rpmi- 
nondas  the  Thebane,  or  Xenophon  the  Athenian, 
whereof  the  one  was  the  firft  that  abated  the  pow¬ 
er  of  Sparta ;  and  the  other  was  the  firft  that  made 
waytotheouerthrovv  of  the  Monarchic  of  Rerfix  : 
And  this  concurrence  is  yet  moreviftble  in  times 
than  inperfons,  by  how  much  an  age  is  greater  ok 
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iec*  than  a  Man.  Fbr  both  in  ±*gy?tr  cxfsym,  Per- 
(la*  Greet rf,  and-itow  the  fame  times  that  are  moil  re¬ 
nowned  for  Arm  es,  are  likewile  moil  admired  tor 
learning  $  fo  that  the  greaceft  Authors  and  Philofo- 
phers,  and  the  greateft  Captaines  and  GOuernours 
haue  liued  in  the  fame  ages:  neither  can  it  other- 
wile  be-  for  as  in  Man,  the  ripeneife  of  ftrength  of 
the  bodie  and  minde  ccmmeth  much  about  an 
age,  faue  that  the  ftrength  of  the  bodie  commcth 
fome  what  the  more  early  >  So  in  States,  Armes  and 
Learning,  whereof  the  one  correfpondeth  to  the 
bodie,  the  other  to  theioule  of  Man,  haue  a  concur¬ 
rence  or  nere  fequence  in  times. 

And  for  matter  of  policieand  gouemement,  that 
Learning  ihould  rather  hur  t,than  inabl  e  thereunto, 
is  a  thing  verie  improbable :  we  fee  it  is  accounted 
an  errour,  to  commit  a  natural!  bodie  to  Empe- 
rique  Phifitions ,  which  commonly  haue  a  fewe 
pleafingreceits,  whereupon  they  are  confident  and 
aduenturous ,  but  know  neither  the  caufes  of  dif- 
eales,  nor  the  complexions  of  Patients,  nor  perill 
of  accidents,  nor  the  true  methode  of  Cures;  We 
fee  it  is  a  like  error  to  rely  vpon  Aduocates  or  Law¬ 
yers,  which  are  onely  men  of  prabtife,  and  not 
grounded  in  their  Bookes,  who  are  many  times  ea- 
fily  furprifed,when  matter falleth  outbefides  their 
experienceao  the  prejudice  of  the  caufes  they  han¬ 
dle:  fo  by  like  reafon  it  cannot  be  but  a  matter  of 
doubtfull  conference,  if  States  bee  managed  by 
'  C  Empe» 
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Emperique  Statefraen,  not  well  mingled  with  men 
grounded  in  Learning.Bnt  contrary  wife, it  is  almoft 
Without  inftance contradiQorie,  that  euer  any  go- 
ucrnement  was  difaftrous ,  that  was  in  the  hands  of 
learned  Gouernors.  For  howfoeuer  it  hath  beene 
ordinarie  with  politique  men  to  extenuate  and  dif¬ 
able  learned  men  by  me  names  of  Pedames  .vyet  in 
the  Records  of  time  it  appearethin  many  particu- 
lers,  that  the  Goueraements  of  Princes  in  minori- 
tv(notwith(landing  the  infinite  difaduantage  of  that 
kinde  of  State)  haueneuerthelefle  excelled  the  go- 
uernementof  Princes  of  mature  age,  euen  for  that 
reafon^vhich  they  feek  to  traduce, which  is, that  by 
that  occafion  the  ffate  hath  been  in  the  hands  of  Pe¬ 
dant  es  :  for  fo  was  the  Stateof  Rome  for  the  firft  fine 
yeeres,  which  are  fo  much  magnified,  during  the 
minoritie  of  ‘Pfjro,  in  the  handes  of  Seneca  a  Pedanti: 
So  it  was  againe  for  ten  yeres  fpaceor  more  during 
the  minoritie  of  Cord.knus  the  younger,  with  great 
applaufe  and  contentation  in  the  hands  of  Miftthem 
a  Pedanti :  fo  was  it  before  that,  in  the  minoritie  of 
Alexander  S  euer  as  in  like  happinefle,  in  hands  not 
muchvnlike,  by  reafon  of  the  rule  of  the  women* 
who  were  ayded  by  the  Teachers  and  Preceptors, 
Nay,  1ft  a  man  looke  into  the  gouernement  of  the 
Bilhops  of  Rome,  as  by  name,  into  the  gouerne¬ 
ment  of  Pirn  Jdjttntus-,  and  Sextus  Quintus  in  our 
times,  who  were  both  at  their  entrance  efteemed, 
but  as  Pedanticall  Friers,  and  he  fhall  find  that  fuch 
Popes  doe  greater  thinges,  and  proceed  vpon  truer 
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principles  of  Eftatc,  than  thole  which  haue  afc en¬ 
ded  to  the  Papaciefroman  education  &  breeding 
in  affaires  of  Eflate,  and  Courts  of  Princes  5  for 
although  men  bred  in  Learnings  perhaps  to  leeke 
in  points  of  conuenience,  and  accommodating  for 
theprefent  which  the  Italians  call  Ragioni  di jute. 
whereof  the  fame  Ruts  £lvjntus  could  not  heare 
fpoken  with  patience,  tearming  them  Inuentions  a- 
gainft  Religion  and  the  morall  vertues-  yet  on  the 
other  fide  to  recompence  that, they  are  perlite  in 
thofe  fame  plaine  grounds  of  Religion,  lufiice,  Ho  - 
nour.and  Morall  vertue  5  which  if  they  be  well  and 
watchfully  purfued, there  will  bee  leldome  vfe  of 
thofe  other, no  more  than  of  Philicke  in  a  found  or 
well  dieted  bodie  5  neither  can  the  experience  of 
one  mans  life,  furnifh  examples  and  prelidents  for 
the  euents  of  one  mans  life.  For  as  it  happcneth 
fometimes,  that  the  Graund  child,  or  other  delcen- 
dent,relembleth  the  Anceftor  more  than  the  Sonne: 
fo  many  times  occurrences  of  prefent  times  may 
fort  better  with  ancient  examples ,  than  with  thofe 
of  the  later  or  immediate  times^and  laftly  ,the  wit  of 
one  man,  can  no  more  counteruaile  learning,  than 
one  mans  meanes  can  hold  way  with  a  common 
purfe. 

And  as  for  thofe  particular  feducements  or  indiP 
pofitions  of  the  minde  for  policie  and  gouerne- 
ment,  which  learning  is  pretended  to  infmuate>  if  it 
be  graimted  that  any  fuch  thing  be,  it  mull  here- 
rnembred  wit  hall,  that  learning  miniftreth  in  eu  cry 

C  2 


of  them  greater  ftrength  of  medicine  or  remedie, 
than  it  offereth  caufe  of  indifpofition  or  infirmitie- 
For  if  by  a  fecret  operation,  it  make  men  perplexed 
and  irrefolute,  on  the  other  fidebyplaine  precept,  it 
teacheth  them  when,  and  vpon  what  ground  to  re- 
folue:yea,and  how  to  carrie  thinges  in  (iifpence 
without  preindice,  till  they  r  dollie  d  If  it  make  men 
pofitiue  and  reguler,  it  teacheth  them  what  thinges 
are  in  their  nature  demonflratiue,  &  what  are  con- 
iedurall  >  and afvvell  the  vfe  of  diftindions,  and  ex¬ 
ceptions,  as  the  latitude  of  principles  and  rules.  If  it 
miflead  by  difproportion,  or  dissimilitude  of  Exam¬ 
ples,  it  teacheth  men  the  force  of  Circumflances, 
theerroursof  comparifons,  and  all  the  cautions  cf 
application  :  lothat  in  all  thefe  it  doth  redilie  mote 
effedually,thanit  can  peruert.And  thele  medicines 
it  conueyeth  into  mens  minds  much  more  forcibly 
by  the  quicknefleand  penetration  cf  Examples  .-for 
letamanlooke  into  the  errours  oi  clement  thefe- 
lienthjfo  littely  defcribed  by  Gmckrdtne ,  who  fer- 
ued  vnder  him,  or  into  the  errours  of  Cicero  pain¬ 
ted  out  by  his  ownepenfill  in  his  Fpiftles  to  Atticas* 
and  he  will  flyc  apace  from  being  irrefolute. Let  him 
looke  intotheerrors  of  Pl'o  'w»,and  he  wiflbcware 
how  he  be  obftinate  or  inflexible  Let  him  but  read 
the  Fable  of  Txicn,  and  it  will  hold  him  from  being 
vaporous  or  imagtnatiuedethim  look  into  the  errors 
efcafo  thefecond,  and  he  will  neuer  be  one  of  the 
ipoies,  to  tread  oppofite  to  the prefent  world: 

And  for  the  conceite  that  Learning  (hould  dif- 
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pofe  men  to  leafure  and  priuacencffe ,  and  make 
men  flouthfull:  itwere  a  Grange  thing  if  that  which 
accuflometh  the  minde  to  a  perpetuall  motion  and 
agitation,  fhould  induce  flouthfulneffe ,  whereas 
coot rari wife  it  may  bee  tritely  affirmed  ,  that  no 
kindeof  men  lone  bufineffe  for  it  felfe,but  thofe 
that  are  learned;  for  other  perfons  loue  it  for  pro¬ 
file;  as  an  hireling  that  loues  the  worke  fbrthe  wa¬ 
ges  t  or  for  honour  5  as  becaufe  it  beareth  them  vp 
in  the  eyes  of  men .  and  refrefheth  their  reputation, 
which  otherwife  would  weare;  or  becaufe  it  put- 
teththem  in  mind  of  their  fortune,  and  giueth  them 
occafton  to  pleafure  and  diipleafure  >  or  becaufe  it 
exert  ifeth  Some  faculty,  wherein  they  take  pride, 
and  fo  entertaineth  them  in  good  humor,  and  plea- 
ftng  conceits  towardthcmfdues ;  or  becaufe  it  ad- 
uanceth  any  other  their  ends.  So  that  as  it  is  fayd  of 
vntrue  valors, that  feme  mens  valors  are  in  the  eyes 
of  them  that  look  on  j  So  fuch  mens  induftries  are  in 

the  eyes  ofothers, or  at  leaf!  in  regard  of  their  owne 

delignements ;  onely  learned  men  loue  bufineffe, as 
an  acl  ion  according  to  nature,  as  agreable  to  health 
of  minde,  as  exercife  is  to  health  of  bodie,  taking 
pleafure  in  the  aftion  it  felfe,  not  in  the  purchale  ? 
So  that  of  all  men,  they  are  the  mod  indefatigable-, 
if  it  be  towards  any  btifineffe,which  can  hold  or  de¬ 
laine  theirminde. 

And  if  any  man  be  laborious  in  reading  and  ftudy, 
and  yet  idle  in  bufines  &.  a<ftion,it  groweth  fro  fome 
weakenesof  body  ,or  foftnes  of  fpirit  >  fuchas  Seneca, 
~  -  c  3  fpeaketh 
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fpCaketh  o t:£uidam  tamjmt  vmbrarilesyvt  Patent  in 
turhido  e/Je,  quicquul mince  eft  •  andnot  of  learning, 
wc  may  it  bejthat  fuch  a  point  of  a  mans  nature 
make  him  giue  himfelfe  to  learning, but  it  is  not  leaf- 
mng  that  breedeth  any  fuch  point  in  his  Nature 
And  that  learning  mould  take  vp  too  miichVimc 
orleafure  Ianfwere,  themofi  admeor  bufie  man 
that  hath  been  or  can  bee,  hath  (no  quefiion)  many 
vacant  times  of  leafure,  while  he  expedeth  the  tides 
and  returnes  of  bufinefTe(excepthe  be  either  tedi¬ 
ous  and  of  no  difpatch,  or  lightly  and  vnworthily 

ambrtious,  to  meddle  in  thinges  that  may  be  better 

done  by  others)  and  then  the  quefiion  is.  but  how 

thole  (paces  and  times  of  leafure  (hall  be  filled  and 

(pent:  whether  in  pleafures,or  in  ftudies;  as  was 

vvei  anfwered  by  Demojl henes  to  his  aduerlarie  tAtf- 

chynes,  that  was  a  man  giuen  to  pleafurc,  and  told 

nim,  That  his  Orations  didjmell  of  the  Lampe :  I  rrdeede 

(layd  Demon  henes)  there  isagreat  difference  between* 

the  t hinges  that  you  and  1  doe  by  Lamp e-light :  (o  as  no 

manneede  doubt,  that  learning  will  expulfe  bufi- 

nelie,  but  rather  it  will  keepeand  defend  the  pofief- 

lion  ofthe  mind  againft  idlenelfe  and  pleafure, which 

otherwife,at  vnawares,mav  enter  to  the  preiudice 
of  both.  '  • 

Againe,for  that  other  conceit, that  learning  fhoU'd 
vndermine  the  reuerence  of  Lawes  and  gouerne- 
ment,  it  is  atfurediy  a  meere  deprauation  and  ca¬ 
lumny  without  all  Ihadoweof  truth :  for  to  lay  that 

e  blind  cufiome  of obedience  mould  beafurercb- 
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ligation,  than  dutie  taught  and  vnderftoodj  it  is  to 
atfinne  that  a  blind  man  may  tread  Hirer  by  a  guide, 
than  a  feeing  man  can  by  a  light and  it  is  without 
all  controuerfie,  that  learning  doth  make  the  minds 
of  men  gentle ,  generous,  maniabie,  and  pliant  to 
gouernmentiwhereas  Ignorance  makes  them  chur- 
hfn,thwart,and  mutinous  ;  and  the  euidence  oftime 
doth  deare  this  affertion,  considering  that  the  moft 
barbarous,  rude,  and  vnlearned  times  haue  beene 
moll  fubieft  to  tumults,  feditions,and  changes. 

And  as  to  the  judgement  of  Cato  the  Cenfor,  he 
was  well  punilhed  for  his  blafphemie  againft  lear¬ 
ning  in  the  fame  kinde  wherein  hee  offended  >  foe 
when  he  was  pad  threefcore  y  eeres  old,  he  was  ta¬ 
ken  with  an  extreame  deftre  to  goe  to  Schoole  a- 
gaine,  and  tolearne  the  Greeke  tongue, to  the  end 
to  perufe  the  Greeke  Authors  j  which  doth  well  de- 
monftrate,  that  his  former  cenfure  of  the  Grecian 
Learning,  was  rather  an  atteded  grauitie,  than  ac¬ 
cording  to.  the  inward  fence  of  his  owne  opinion. 
And  as  fotVtrgtls  verfes,  though  it  pleafed  him  to- 
braue  the  world  in  taking  to  the  Romanes,  the  Art 
©fEmpire,and  leaning  to  others  the  artsoffubieds: 
yet  fb  much  is  manifeft,  that  the  Romanes  neuer  af- 
cended  to  that  height  of  Empire,  till  the  time  they 
had  afe ended  to  the  height  of  other  Arts :  For  in  the 
time  of  the  two  lirft  Ctfars,  which  had  the  ^rt  of 
gouernement  in  greateft  perfedion,  there  liued  the 
beft  Poet  yirgilius  Mno ,  the  beft  Hiftoriographer 
Titus  Limits,  the  beft  Antiquarie  Marcus  y&rro,  and 
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the  belt  or  fecond  Orator  Marcus  Cicero,  that  to  the 
memorieof  man  are  knowne.  As  for  the  accufati- 
on  of  Socrates ,  the  time  mud  be  remembred,  when 
it  was  profecuted  >  which  was  vnder  -the  thirtie  Ty¬ 
rants,  the  moil  bafe,  bloudy,  and  enuioits  perfons 
that  hauegonernedj  which  reuolution  of  State  was 
no  (boner  ouer,  but  Socrates ,  whom  they  had  made 
a  perfoncriminall,  was  made  a  perfon  heroycall,and 
his  memorie  accumulate  with  honors  diuine  and 
humane  >  and  thofe  dtfcourles  of  his  which  were 
then  tearmed  corrupting  of  manners,  were  after 
acknowledged  for  foueraigne  Medicines  of  the 
minde  and  manners,  and  fo  haue  beene  receiued 
euer  fince  till  this  day.  Let  this  therefore  feruefor 
anlwere  to  Politiques,  which  in  their  humorous  fe- 
tieritie,  or  in  their  fayned  grauitie  haue  prefiimed 
to  throwe  imputations  vponlearning,  whichredar- 
gittion  neuertheiede  (faue  that  wee  know  not  whe¬ 
ther  our  labours  may  extend  to  other  ages)  were 
notneedefullfortheprefent,  in  regard  of  the  lone 
and  reuerence  towards  Learning,  which  the  exam¬ 
ple  and  countenance  of  twoo  fo  learned  Princes 
Qtieene  Elizabeth,  and  your  Maie(lie;  being  as  c  t- 
(lor  and  Pollux ■,  Lucida  Sydera ,  Starres  of  excellent 
light,  and  mod  benigne  influence,  hath  wrought  in 
allmen  of  placeand  authoritie  inour  Nation. 

New  therefore,  we  come  to  that  third  fort  of diff¬ 
er  edite,  or  diminution  of  credite,  that  grovveth  vn- 
to  learning  from  learned  men  themfelues,  which 
commonly  cleaueth  fafteft ;  It  is  either  from  their 

“  fortune. 
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Fortune, or  fro  their  Manners, or  from  the  nature  of 
their  Studiestfor  the  firft,it  is  notin  their  powenand 
the  fecond  is  accidental!  ;  the  third  only  is  proper  to 
behadled.but  becaufe  we  are  not  inhand  with  trite 
meafure,but  with  popular  eftimation  Si  conceit  .,it  is 
not  amiffe  to  fpcak  fomwhat  of  the  two  former. The 

derogations  therfore,  which  grow  to  learning  from 
the  fortune  or  condition  oflearned  men  j  are  either 
in  refped  of  fcarfityof  meanes,  or  in  relpect  of  pri- 
uateneffe  of  life,  and  meanefle  of  employments. 

Concerning  want,  and  that  it  is  the  cafe  of  lear¬ 
ned  men,  vfually  to  beginne  with  little,  and  not  to 
growe  rich  fo  felt  as  other  men,  by  reafon  they  con¬ 
cert  not  their  labors  chiefely  to  Inker,  and  encreafe; 
It  were  good  to  leaue  the  common  place  in  com¬ 
mendation  of  pouertie  to  fome  Frier  to  handle,  to 
whom  much  was  attributed  by  Macciauell  in  this 
point,  when  he  (ayd,  That  the  Kingdeme  of the  Clear  - 
tie  load  beetle  long  before  at  an  end ,  if  the  reputation  and 
reuerence^tomrds  the  pouertie  of  Frier-s  had  not  borne 
out  the  fcandatl  of  the  fuperpmies  and  exccfies  of  Bi- 
pops  and  Prelates.  Seaman  might  lay,  that  the  feli- 
cltieand  delicacieof  Princes  and  great  Perfons, had 
long  finceturnedto  Rudenes  and  Barbari(me,ifthc 
pouertie  of  Learning  had  not  kept  vpCinilitie  and 
Honor  of  life;  But  without  any  fuch  aduantages,  it 
is  worthy  the  ©bferuation,  what  arcuerentand  ho¬ 
noured  thing  pouertie  of  fortune  was, for  fome  ages 
in  the  Romane  State ,  which  neuertheleffe  was  a 
State  without  paradoxes.  For  we  fee  what  T it  ns  Li- 
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um  fay  th  in  his  introdudion.  Cdterum  ant  me  amor 
negorij fufiepti falln ,  aut  mild  vnquam  rcjluhlica ,  nee 
maior ,  nec  janit  ior,  neeboms  exemphs  dhior  fuit  nee  in 
quant t am  fer &  auaritia  luxuridqtte  immigr duerint ynec 
vl>i  tmtus  cic  ram  dm pauper tati  acparfimo/tia  h ones f ii- 
erir .  We  iee  hkewile  after  that  the  State  of  Rome 
wasnot  it  ftlfe, but  did  degenerate  j  howthatper- 
fon  that  tooke  vpon  him  to  be  Counsellor  to  Inline 
Cajarg after  his  vi&orie,  where  to  begin  his  reftau- 
ration  of  the  State,  makethit  of  all  points  the  moft 
iummarie  to  take  away  the  eftimation  of  wealth. 
V  ernrn  hac  &  omnia  mala  par  her  cum  honors  pec  mix 
defment ;  Si  neque  m  agi fir  ants  ^  neque  alia  video  cu- 
pienda  venalia  crunt.  To  conclude  this  point,  as  it 
was  truely  fayd,  that  Rubor  e(l  virtutis  color ,  though 
fometime  it  come  from  vice :  So  it  may  befitly  iayd^ 
that  Paupertas  ejl  virtutis  for  tuna.  Though  fbme- 
times  it  may  proceede  from  milgouernement  and 
accident.  Surely  Salomon  hath  pronounced  it  both 
in  cenfure,  fluifcftimt  ad  diuitias  non  erit  infons\  and 
in  precept.-  Bay  the  truth ,  and  fell  it  not ;  and  fo  of 
mfedome  and  knowledge  >  iudging  that  meanes  were 
to  be  fpent  vpon  learning, and  not  learning  to  heap* 
plyed  to  meanes  .-And  as  for  the  priuatendTe  or  ob» 
fcurenefte(as  it  may  be  in  vulgar  eftimation  accoun¬ 
ted)  of  life  of  contemplatiuemen ;  it  is  a  Theame 
fo  common,  to  extoll  a  priuatelife,  net  taxed  with 
fenfualitie  and  (loth  in  comparifon,  and  to  the  dif* 
aduantage  of  a  ciuile  life,  for  fafety,  libertie,  plea- 
fure  and  dignitie,  or  at  leaft  freedome  from  indigni- 
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tic,  as  no  man  handleth  it, but  handleih  it  well:  fuch 
a  confonancie  it  hath  to  mens  conceits  in  the  ex- 
prefsing,and  to  mens  contents  in  the  allowing  :  this 
onely  1  will  adde  ;  that  learned  men  forgotten  in 
States,  and  not  lining  in  the  eyes  ofmen,  are  like  the 
Image*  of  cS  'ius  and  Brutus  in  the  funerall  of  luma, ; 
of  which  not  being  reprefented,  as  many  others 
Were  T aenus  fay  th,  Bo  iffo  prefulgebant,  ijuod  non  vife- 
bamur. 

And  for  meanefie  of  employment,  that  which  is 
mod  traduced  to  contempt,  is  that  the  gouernment 
of  youth  is  commonly  allotted  to  them, which  age, 
becauleit  is  the  age  of  leadauthoritie,  it  is  transfer¬ 
red  to  the  difetteeming  of  thofe  employments 
wherin  youth  is  conuer  fant, and  which  areconiier- 
fant  about  youth.  But  how  vniuft  this  traducement 
is,  (if  you  will  reduce  thinges  from  populaiiiie  of 
opinion  to  meafure  of  rea(on)  mayappeare  in  that 
we  fee  men  are  more  curious  what  they  put  into  a 
new  Veflell,  than  into  a  Veiled  feafoned;  and  what 
mould  they  lay  about  a  young  plant,  than  about  a 
Plant  corroborate;  (oas  the  weakeft  Termes  and 
Times  of  all  things  vfe  to  haue  the  bed  applications 
andhelpes.  And  will  you  hearken  to  the  Hebrew 
Rabynes  ?  T  our  young  men  / ball  fee  Vi  yens,  and  your  old 
men  (hall  dr  came  dreames ,  lay  the  youth  is  the  w  or  th  i- 
er  age,  for  that  Vifions  are  neerer  apparitions  of 
God,  than  dreavnes  ?  And  let  it  bee  noted ,  that  how 
foeuer  the  Conditions  of  life  oi  Pedant  es  hath  been 
icorned  vpon  Theaters,  as  the  Ape  of  T yrannie  > 
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and  that  the  modern  locfenes  or  negligence  hath  ta¬ 
ken  no  due  regard  to  the  chpife  of  Schooleraafters, 
&  Tutors  •  yet  the  ancient  wifdotnc  of the  befi  times 
did  alwaies  make  a  tuft  complaint ;  that  States  were 
too  bufse  with  their  Lawes,  and  too  negligent  in 
point  of  education  :  which  excellent  part  of  an¬ 
cient  difcipline  hath  been  in  fome  fort  reuiued  oflata 
times,  by  the  Colledges  of  the  Mutes :  of  whom, 
although  in  regard  of  their  fuperftinon  I  may  (ay, 
mdiores ,  eo  deterioresjytt  in  regard  of  this,  and 
fome  other  points  concerning  humane  learning, 
and  Moral!  matters,  I  may  fay  as  ^dgefihus  fayd  to 
hisenemie  F armlhifvs ,  T 'alts  quum  fis,  v  tit  am  noflcr. 
effes.  And  dins  much  touching  the  difcredits  drawn 
from  the  fortunes  of  learned  men. 

As  touching  the  Manners  of  learned  men,  it  is  a 
thing  perfonall  and  indiuiduall.  and  no  donbahere 
be  amongft  them,  as  in  other  profe(sions,of  all  tern- 
peratures^but  yet  foas  it  is  not  withouuruth, which 
is  fayd,  that  ^A'oeum Jludia  inmores^ Studies  haue  an 
influence  and  operation, vpon  the  manners  orthofe 


that  are  conuerfant  in  them. 

But  vpon  an  attentiuc,  and  indifferent  reuiew:  I 
for  my  part  .cannot  find  any  difgrace  to  learning, can 
proceed  fro  the  manners  of  learned  mens  not  inhe¬ 
rent  to  them  as  they  arc  learned^except  it  be  a  fault, 
(  which  was  the  fuppofed  fault  of  Dmojlhenes , 
Ckero,  C  ito the  fecond,  Senscx,  and  many  moe)  that 
becaufethetimesthev  read  of,  are  commonly  bet- 
$er  than  the  times  they  line  inland  the  duties  taught. 
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better  than  the  duties  pra£tifed:They  contend  fom- 
times  too  farre,  to  bring  thinges  to  perfection  5  and 
to  reduce  the  corruption  of  manners,  to  honeftie  of 
precepts,  or  examples  of  too  great  height ;  And  yet 
hereof  they  haue  Caueats  yrtotigh  in  their  owne 
vvalkes:  For  Solon,  when  he  was  asked  whether  he 
had  giuen  his  Citizens  the  heft  laws,anfwered  wife- 
ly  Yea  of  fuch ,  as  t  hey  would  receive:  and  Plato  finding 
that  his  owne  heart,  could  not  agree  with  the  cor- 
r  uptmanners  of  his  Country,  refufed  to  beare  place 
or  office, faying  .•  T hat  a  mans  Countrey  was  to  be  v/ed 
as  his  Parents  were-,  that  is,  with  humble  perjwafionspnd 
not  with  conteftatiens.  And  Cg/a/i.CounfeHor  put  in 
the  lame  Caueat,  "Ppcn  ad  net  era  inflit  ut  a  renocans  qux 
iarnpridem  corrupts tttortbtts  Ittdtbrio flint  and  Cicero 
BOteth  this  error  dire&ly  in  Cato  the  fecond,  when 
he  writes  to  his  friend  e//  tticus  5  Cato  opt  ml  /entity 
fed  nocet  inter  dum  reipublicm  loquitur  enini  tanquam  in 
repub:  Platonts,non  tanquamin  feece Momttli  >  and  the 
fam tckero  doth  excufe  and  expound  the  Philo  fc- 
phers  for  going  too  far ,  and  being  too  exaQ  in  their 
prefcripts,  when  he  faith  y  lfli  iffiprAcepior.es  virtu - 
jis  &  Magijhiy.  videntur  fines  offidorim  paulo  longitis 
quant  nature  vellet  protukfl[e,vt  citad  vltimu  animo  con- 
tendi fife  mu  s,il>i  tamenpebi  op  octet, 'ton filler  emu  ^ :  an  d  yet 
himfelf  might  haue  laid  iMonitis fit  minor  ipfi  met  s flat 
it  was  his  own  fault, thogh  not  in  fo  extreama  degre. 

Another  fault  likewife  much  of  this  kind,  hath* 
beene  incident  to  learned  men;  which  is  that  they 
haue  dteemed  the  preferuation,good,and  honor  of 
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ther,  extend  no  farther,  bin  to  vnderiland  him  fufl 
ficicni!y,whereby  not  to  giue  him  offence, or  wher- 
by  to  be  able  to  giue  him  fiithfull  Counfel,or  vvher- 
by  to  hand  vponreafonabie  guard  and  caution  in  re- 
fpeQof  amansfelfe':  But  to  be  fpeculatiue  into  a- 
nother  man, to  the  end  to  know  how  to  worke  him, 
or  winde  him,  or  gouerne  him,  proceedeth  from 
a  heart  that  is  double  and  clou en,  and  not  entireand 
ingenuous  5  which  asinfriendtbip  it  is  want  of  in- 
tegritie,  fo  towards  Princes  or  Superiors,  is  want  of 
dutie.  Forthecuftomeofthe  Leiiant,  which  is,that 
fubie&sdocforbearetogazeor  fixe  their  eyesvpon 
Princes,  is  in  the  outward  Ceremonie  barbarous; 
butthemorallis  good:  For  men  ought  not  by  cun¬ 
ning  and  bent  obferuations  to  pierce  and  penetrate 
into  the  hearts  of  Kings,  which  the  feripture  hath 
declared  to  be  infcrutable. 

There  is  yet  another  faultfwith  which  I  will  con¬ 
clude  this  parOwhich  is  often  noted  in  learned  men, 
that  they  doe  many  times  fayle  to  obferue  deccncie, 
and  diferetion  in  their  behauiour  and  carriage,  and 
commit  errors  in  fmall  and  ordinarie  points  of  acti¬ 
on;  fo  as  the  vulgar  fort  of  Capacities,  doe  make  a 
Iudgement  of  them  in  greater  matters ,  by  that 
which  they  finde  wanting  in  them, in  fmalier.  But 
this  confequence  doth  oft « deceiue  men,  for  which, 
I  doe  referre  them  oner  to  that  w  hich  was  fayd  by 
Themi flocks  arrogantly,  and  vneiuily,  being  applyed 
to  himfelfe  out  of  his  owne  mouth,  but  being  ap¬ 
plyed  to  the  general!  ftate  of  this  quefuon  pertinent- 
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ly  and  iuftty  •  when  ‘being  inuited  to  touch  a  Lute, 

he  fayd:  He  could  not  fiddle,  but  he  could  make  a  Jmall 
Toxcnc,*  great  fate.  So  no  doubt,  many  may  be  well 
feene  in  the  paflages  of  gouernement  and  poiicic, 
which  are  to  leeke  in  little,  and  pun&uall  occafions* 
1  referre  them  alfo  to  that,  which  Plato  fayd  of  his 
Maifter  Socrates ,  whom  he  compared  to  the  Gaily- 
pots  of  Apothecaries,  which  on  the  out  fide  had 
Apes  andOwles,  and  Antiques,but  contained  with 
in  foueraigne  and  precious  liquors, and  confe&ions, 
acknowledging  that  to  an  externall  report,  he  w'as 
not  without  fuperficia!lleuities,and  deformitiesibut 
was  inwardly  replenilhed  with  excellent  vertues 
and  powers.  Andfo  much  touching  the  point  of 
menners  of  learned  men. 

But  in  the  meane  time,  T  haue  no  purpofe  to  giue 
allowance  to  fome  conditions  and  cotirles  bale,  and 
vnworthy,  wherein  diners  ProfelTors  of  learning, 
haue  wronged  themfelues,and  gone  too  farre ;  fucli 
as  were  thofe  Trencher  Philofophers,  which  in  the 
later  age  of  theRomane  State,  were  vlually  in  the 
houfesof  great perfons,  being  little  better  than  fo- 
lemne  Parailtes  >  of  which  kinde,  Lucian  maketh  a 
merriedefeription  ofthePhi!ofopher;that  the  great 
Ladie  tooke  to  ride  with  her  in  h:r  Coach,  and 
would  needs  haue  him  carie  her  little  Dogge, which 
he  doing  officioufly,  and  yet  vncomely,  the  Page 
fcoffed.  and  fayd:  That  be  doubted, tie  Pbfhfiopber  of 
dStoike,  yoonldtnrne  to  be  aCynihe,  But  aboueallthe 
rclh  the  grofle  and  palpable  flatterie,  whereunto 
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many  (not  vnlearned)  haue  abbafed  &  abided  their 
wits  and  pens,  turning  (as DuBartas faith,)  Hecuba. 
into  Helen, and  Faujltna  into  Lucretu^  hath  moft  di¬ 
minished  the  price  and  efiimation  of  Learning  Nei¬ 
ther  is  the  moral!  dedications  of  Bookes  and  Wri¬ 
tings,  as  to  Patrons  to  bee  commended.-  for  that 
Bookes  (fuch  as  are  worthy  the  name  of  Bookes) 
ought  to  haue  no  Patrons,  but  Truth  and  Reafon: 
And  the  ancient  cuftome  was,  to  dedicate  them  on¬ 
ly  to  priuate  and  equall  friendes,  or  to  intitle  the 
Bookes  with  their  Names,  or  if  to  Kings  and  great 
perfons,it  was  to  fome  fuch  as  the  argument  of  the 
Booke  was  lit  and  proper  for;  but  thefeand  the  like 
Courfes  may  deferue  rather  reprehenlton,  than  de¬ 
fence. 

Notthatlcantaxe  or  condemne  the  morigera- 
tion  or  application  of  learned  men  to  men  in  for¬ 
tune.  For  the  anfwere  was  good  that  Diogenes  made 
to  one  that  asked  him  in  mockerie,  tl o\v  it  came  to 
paffe  that  Philofophers  were  the  followers  of  rid;  men^ind 
not  rid;  men  of  Philo fophers  ?  He  anfwered  foberly, 
and  yet  fharpely;  Becaufe  the  one  fort  knew  what  they 
had  need  of  &  the  other  did  not-.  And  of  the  like  nature 
was  the  anfwere  which  _Arijhpptts  made,  when  ha¬ 
iling  a  petition  to  Dionifms,  and  no  earegiuen  to- 
him,hefelldowne  at  his  feete,  wheupon  Dionifus 
Bayed, and  gauehim  the  hearing,  and  graunted  it, 
and  afterward  fome  perfon  tender  on  the  behalfe 
Philofophie,  reproouedt Aristippus,  that  he  would 
offer  the  Profefsion  of  Philofophie  fuch  anindigni- 
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tie, as  for  a  priuat  Suit  to  fall  at  a  T yrants  feet:  But  he 

anfweredj/if  was  nor  his  fault,  bur  it  was  the  fault  of 
Tioni(i  its, that  had  his  cares  in  his  feet  e.  Neither  was  it 
accounted  weaken  effe ,  but  difcrction  in  him  that 
would  not  difpute his  bell  with  Adrianus  C&Jar ;  ex- 
cufing  himfelf  e,  That  it  was reajon  to yeeldto  him ,  that 
commaunded  thirtie  Legions.  Theleand  the  like  ap¬ 
plications  and  (looping  to  points  of  necelsirie  and 
conuenience  cannot  bee  dilallowed  :  lor  though 
they  may  haue  fome  outward  bafenefle  ;  yet  in  a 
Iudgement  truely  made,  they  are  to  bee  accounted 
fubmifsions  to  the  occafion,  and  not  to  the  per  (on. 

Nowlproceede  to  thofe  errours  and  vanities, 
which  haue  interueyned  among!!  the  Rudies  them- 
felues  of  the  learned;  which  is  that  which  is  prin¬ 
cipal!  and  proper  to  the  prefent  argument,  wherein 
my  purpofe  is  not  to  make  a  iuflilication  of  the  er¬ 
rors,  but  by  a  cenfure  and  reparation  of  the  errors, 
to  make  a  iufiificatio  of  that  which  is  good  &.  founds 
and  to  deliuer  that  from  the  afperfion  of  the  other. 
For  we  fee,  that  it  is  the  manner  of  men,  to  fcanda- 
lize  and  depraue  that  which  retaineththe  Rate,  and 
vertue,  by  taking  aduantage  vpon  that  which  is  cor¬ 
rupt  and  degenerate ;  as  the  Heathens  in  the  primi- 
tiue  Church  vfed to blemifb  andtaynt  the  Chrifli- 
ans,  faith  the  faults  and  corruptions  of  Her etiques: 
But  neuertheleffe,  I  haue  no  meaning  at  this  time  to 
make  any  exafl  animaduerfion  of  the  errors  and 
impediments  in  matters  of  learning ,  which  are 
more  fecret  and  remote  from  vulgar  opinion  ;  but 
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oaely  to  fpeake  vnto  fuch  as  doe  fell  vnder,  or  neerc 
vnto,  a  popular  obferuation. 

There  be  therfore  chiefely  three  vanities  in  Studi¬ 
es,  whereby  learning  hath  been  mofi  traduced.-  For 
thofe  things  we  do  elfeeme  vaine,  which  are  either 
falie  or  friuolous, thofe  which  either  haue  no  truth 
©r  no  vfe:&  thofe perfons  we  edeem  vain,  which  are 
either  credulous  or  curious, &  curiofitie  is  either  in 
mater  or  words, do  that  in  reafon,as  wel  as  in  experi¬ 
ence, there  fal  out  to  bethefe?.  diftepers  (as  I  may 
tear m  the)of  learning;  The firft  fantafiical  learning: 
The  lecond  contentions  learning,  &  thelaft  delicate 
learning,  vaine  Imaginations ,  vaine  Altercations, 
&  vain  aiTCcbtios;  &  with  the  laftlwi!  begi  ^Martin 
Luther  condudVed  (no  doubt)  by  anhigher  t  roui- 
dence,  but  in  difcourfe  ofreafon,  finding  what  a 
Prouince  he  had  vndertaken  againft  the  Bilhop  of 
Rome>  and  the  degene;  ate  traditions  ofthe  Church 
and  finding  his  Qwnefolitude,being  no  waiesayded 
by  the  opinions  of  his  owne  time,  was  enforced  to 
awake  all  Antiquitie,  and  to  call  former  times  to  his 
fuccors,  to  make  a  partie  againft  the  prefenttime: 
ho  that  the  ancient  Authors,  both  in  Diuinitie  and 
in  Humanicie,  which  had  longtime fiept  in  Libra¬ 
ries,  began  generally  to  be  read  and  reuolued.  This 
by  confequence,  did  draw  on  a  neqefsitie  of  a  more 
cxquiutetrauailein  thelanguages  original!,  wherin 
thofe  Authors  did  write:For  the  better  vnderflading 
of  thole  Authors,  and  the  better  aduantageof  pref- 
fingand  applying  their  words:  And  thereof  grew 

againe, 
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againe,a  delight  in  their  manner  of  Stile  and  Phrafe, 
and  an  admiration  of  that  kinde  of  writing ;  which 
was  much  furthered  &  precipitated  by  the  enmity 
&  opposition,  that  the  propounders  ofthofc  (pri- 
mitiue,  but  feeming new  opinions)  had  againft  the 
Schoole-men:  who  wer  e  generally  of  the  contra- 
riepart:  and  whofe  Writings  were  altogether  in  a 
differing  Stile  and  fourme,  taking  libertie  to  coyne, 
andframenew  tearmsofArt,  to expreffetheir  own 
fence,  and  to  auoide  circuite  of  (peech,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  pureneffe,  pleafantneffe,  and  (as  I  may 
ca!lit)!awfulneffeofthe  Phrafe  or  word  :  And  a- 
gaine,becaufe  the  great  labour  that  then  was  with 
the  people  (ofwhome  the  Pharifees  were  wont  to 
fay :  £ xccrabilisifia  ttirba  qua  non  nouit  legem)  for  the 
winning  and  perfwading  of  them,  there  grewe  of 
necefsitie  in  cheefe  price,  and  requeR, eloquence 
and  varietieof  difcourfe,  as  thefitteii  andforcibleft 
accefle  into  the  capacitieof  the  vulgar  fort  :  fo  that 
thefe  foure  caufes  concurring,  the  admiration  ofan- 
cient  Authors,  the  hate  oftheSchoole-men,the  ex- 
26!  Rudieof  Languages :  and  the  efficacie  of  Prea¬ 
ching  did  bring  in  an  affectionate  ftudie  of  elo¬ 
quence,  and  copie  of  fpeech,  which  then  began  to 
flourish.  This  grew  fpeedily  to  an  excefle:for  men 
began  to  hunt  more  after  wordes,  than  matter,  and 
more  after  the  choifeneffe  of  the  Phrafe.,  and  the 
round  and  cleane  composition  of  the  fentence,  and 
the  fweet  falling  of  the  claufes.  and  the  varying  and 
illuflration  of  their  workes  with  tropes  and  figures: 
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then  after  the  weight  of  matter,  worth  of  fubiect, 
foundnefle  of  argument,  life  of  inuention,or  depth 
of  iudgement  1  hen  grew  the  flowing,  and  wa- 
trievaineof  oform  the  Portugal!  Ei!hop,  to  be  in 
price:  then  did  St  Minins  fpend  fuch  infinite,  and 
curious paines  vponC/re;^  the  Orator, and  Hermo- 
g-ncs  the Rhetorican,  befldes  his  ovvne  Bookes  of 
Periods,  and  imitation,  and  the  like:  Then  did  Car 
of  Cimbridge ,  and  with  their  Leclurcs  and 

Writings,  almoftdiefle  Cicero  and  Demojlhcnes,  and 
allure,  all  young  men  that  were  fiudious  vnto  that 
delicate  and  pollifhed  kinde  of  learning.  Then  did 
T.rt(mis  take  occafibntomake  the  fcoffingEccho, 
Decern  annos  con  jump fi  in  legend#  cicerone :  and  the 
Ecchoanfwered  in  Greeke,  Cueh  4 fine.  T  hen  grew 
the  learning  ofthe  Schoole-men  to  be  vtterly  defpi- 
fed  as  barbarous.  In  fumme,  the  whole  inclination 
and  bent  of  thofe  times,  was  rather  towards  copie, 
than  weight. 

Here  therefore,  the  firfl  diflemper  of  learning, 
when  men  ftudie  words,  and  not  matter  :  whereof 
though  I  haue  reprefenred  an  example  of  late  times: 
yet  it  hath  beene,  and  will  be  Secundum  mains  &  mi¬ 
nus  in  all  time.  And  how  is  it  pofsible,but  this  (hould 
haue  an  operation  to  diferedite  learning,  euen  with 
vulgar  capacities,  when  they  fee  learned  mens 
workes  like  the  firfl  Letter  of  a  Patent,  or  limmed 
Booke :  which  though  it  hath  large  flourifhes,  yet  it 
is  blit  a  Letter.  It  feernes  to  me  that  PigmaUons  fren- 
zie  is  a  good  embleme  or  portraiture  of  this  vanitie.* 

for 


for  wordesarebutthe  Images  of  matter,  and  ex¬ 
cept,  they  haue  life  of  reafon  and  inuention:  to  fall 
in  loue  with  them,  is  all  one,  as  to  fall  in  lone  with 
a  Picture. 

But  yet  notwithstanding,  it  is  a  thing  not  hafiily 
to  be  condemned,  to  cloath  arid  adorne  the  the  ob- 
feuritie,  cuen  of  Philofophie  it  Felfe,  with  Fenfible 
and  plaufible  elocution.  For  hereof  we  haue  great 
examples  in  Xenophon, Cicero^  Seneca ,  Plutarch,  and 
of  Plato  alio  in  feme  degree,  and  hereof  likewife 
there  is  great  vFe :  For  (urely,  to  the  Feuere  inquifiti- 
on  of  truth,  and  the  deepe  progreffe  intoPhilofo- 
phie,  it  is  fome  hindrance  5  becauFeit  is  too  early  fa- 
thfadlorie  to  the  minde  of  man,  and  quencheth  the 
delire  of  farther  fearch,  before  we  come  to  a  iuft 
periode.  But  then  ifa  man  be  to  haue  any  vfe  of  fuch 
knowledge  in  ciuile  occafions,  of  conference,  coun- 
Fell, perlwafion, difeourfe,  or  the  like:  Then  fhall 
he  finde  it  prepared  to  his  hands  in  thofe  Authors, 
which  write  in  that  manner.  But  the  excefte  of  this 
is  fo  iuftly  contemptible,  that  as  Hercules ,  when  hee 
taw  the  Image  of  >. clcnls,  Venus  Mipwcn  in  a  Tem¬ 
ple,  fayd  in  difdaine,  Nil  facri  es.  So  there  is  none 
of  Hercules  followers  in  learning,  that  is,  the  more 
feuere,  and  laborious  fort  of  Enquirers  into  truth, 
but  will  defpife  thofe  delicacies  and  affectations,  as 
indeede  capable  of  no  diuineile.  And  thus  much  of 
the  fir  ft  dileafe  or  diftemper  of  learning.. 

T  he  fecond  which  followeth  is  in  nature  worfe 
then  than  theformer:  For  as  fubftance  of  matter  is 
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-  better  than  beautie  ofwords :  fo  contrariwife  vaine 
matter  is  worfe,  than  vaine  words :  wherein  it  fee- 
meth  the  reprehenlion  of  Saint  Fade, was  not  onely 
proper  for  tiiole  times,  but  prophetical  for  the  times 
following ,  and  hot  only  relpetiiue  to  Diuiniue,but 
extenfme  to  all  knowledge.  Dedta  frophahas  voctrn 
militates  oppofitimes  fa' ft nomifih  (cientU.  For  lie 

afsignethtwo  Markesand  Badges  of  fufpecied  and 
falsified  Science ;  The  one, the  noueltie  and  flrange- 
netle  of  tearmes;  the  other,  the  firidnefle  of  por¬ 
tions,  which  of  necefsitie  doth  induce  oppOfitions  , 
and  fo  queftionsandalterc'ations.  Surely, like  as  ma¬ 
ny  fubftances  in  nature  whichare  folide, do  putrid e 
and  corrupt  intowormes.-  So  it  is  the  propertie  of 
good  and  lound  knowledge, to  pntrifie  anddiffolue 
into  a  number  of  fubtile,  idle,  vnholefome,  and  (as 
I  may  tear  me  them)  vermiculate  queflions;  which 
haue  indeede  a  kinde  of  quicknelfe,  and  life  offpi- 
rite,  butno  foundnefleof  matter,  or  goodneiTe  of 
qualitie.  This  kinde  of  degenerate  learning  did 
chiefely  raigne  amongft  the  Schoole  -men,  who  ha¬ 
iling  fharpeand  ftronge  wits,  and  aboundance  of 
lea(ure,andfmal  varietieof  reading  !  but  their  wits 
being  (hut  vp  in  the  Cels  of  a  few  Authors  (chiefely 
Arijtotle  their  Dictator)  as  their  perfons  were  lTsiit 
vp  in  the  Cells  of  Monafteries  and  Colledges,and 
knowing  little  Hiftorie,  either  of  Nature  or  time, 
did  out  of  no  great  quantitie  of  matter,  and  infi¬ 
nite  agitation  of  wit,  fpin  out  vnto  vs  thole  labo- 
riouswebbes  of  Learning  which  are  extant  in  their 

Bookes. 


Bookcs.  Forthe  wit  and  minde  of  man,  if  it  workc 
vpon  matter,  which  is  the  contepiation  of  the  crea¬ 
tures  of  God  worketh  according  to  the  nuffe,and  is 
limited  thereby  5  but  if  it  worke  vpon  it  felfe,  as  the 
Spider  worketh  his  webbe,  then  it  is  endle(Te,  and 
and  brings  forth  indeed  Copwebs  of  learning,  ad¬ 
mirable  for  the  finefie  of  thread  and  worke,  but  of 
no  fubfiance  or  profite. 

This  fame  vnprofitable  fubtifitie  or  curiofitie  is 
of  two  forts :  either  in  thefubied  it  felfe  that  they 
handle,  when  it  is  afruitlefle  (peculation  or  contro- 
uerlie;  (whereof  there  are  no  fmall  number  both  in 
Diuiniry  &  Philofophie)  or  in  the  maner  or  method 
of  handling  of  a  knowledge  >  which  amongfl  them 
was  this  5  vpon  euerie  particular  pofition  or  afferti- 
on  to  frame obiedions,  and  to  thofe  obiqdious,  fo- 
lutions:  which  folutions  were  for  them  oft  part  not 
confutations,  but  diftindions whereas  indeed  the 
ilrengthof  all  Sciences,  is  as  the  ftrength  of  the  old 
mans  faggot  in  the  bond.  For  the  harmonic  of  2 
fciencefupporting  each  part  the  other,  is  and  ought 
to  be  the  true  and  briefe  confutation  and  (upprefi- 
©n  of  all  the  fmallerforr  of  obiedions but  on  the 
other  fide,  if  you  take  out  euerie  Axiome,  as  the 
■ftickes  of  the  faggot  one  by  one,  you  may  quarrel! 
with  them,  and  bend  them  and  breake  them  at  your  • 
pleafure:  fothat  as  was  fayd  of  Seneca  :  Verier  am 
mimttijs  rerum  f ran  git  ponder  a :  So  a  man  may  truely 
fay  of  the  Schoole-men flti&Jl ion  u  »  miniuij  <■  Sckn- 
turumfrangunt  fedilit&tem ,  For  were  it  not  better 
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for  a  man  in  a  faire  roome,  to  (et  vp  one  great  light, 
or  braunching  candlefticke  of  lights,  than  to  goe  a- 
bout  with  a  fmall  watch  candle  into  euerie  corner  ? 
and  fuch  is  their  methods,  that  reds  not  fo  much  vp- 
pon  enidencc  of  trutii  prooued  by  arguments,  au¬ 
thorities,  limilitudes,  examples-  as  vpon  particular 
confutations  and  folutions  of  euerie  (cruple,  cauii- 
lation  &obiedtion:  breeding  for  the  moil  part  one 
queftio  as  faft  as  it  folueth  another  >  eue  as  in  the  for¬ 
mer  refemblance,when  you  carry  the  light  into  one 
corner,  you  darken  the  reft :  lo  that  the  fable  and  fi- 
btionof  Scy/ia  feeineth  to  be  a  liudy  Image  of  this 
kinde  of  Philofophie  or  knowledge,  which  was 
transformed  into  a  comely  Virgine  for  the  vpper 
parts ;  but  then,  Candida  fucanttam^  latr  antibus  in- 
guina  monjlm  :  So  the  Generalities  of  the  Schoole- 
tnen  are  for  a  while  good  and  proportionable;  but 
then  when  you  delcend  into  their  diftinctions  and 
decifions,infteadof  a  fru-itfull  wombe,  for  the  vfe 
and  benefite  of  mans  life  •  they  end  in  monftrous  al¬ 
tercations  and  barking  queftions.  So  as  it  is  not  pof- 
fible  but  this  qualitieof  knowledge  m nft  fall  vnder 
popular  contempt,  the  people  being  apt  to  con- 
temne  truth  vpo  occallonof  Controucrfie  •  &  alter¬ 
cations-,  and  tothinke  they  are  all  out  of  their  way 
which  neuermeete,  and  when  they  fee  fuch  digla- 
diation  about  fubtilties,  and  matter  of  no  vfe  nor 
moment,  they  eallly  fall  vpon  that  iudgementof  Di- 
$njfw  of  Sr/wufi^  Verba,  ifla  funt  fenitm  ctio[orum, 
Notwithftanding  certaine  it  is,  that  if  thofe 

fehoole- 


Schoole  men  to  their  great  third  of  truth,  and  vn- 
wearied  trauaile  ofvy  it,  had  ioyned  varietie  and  vni- 
uerfaiitie  of  reading  and  contemplation,  they  had 
prooued  excellent  Lights,  to  the  great  aduance- 
mentof  all  learning  and  knowledge:  but  as  they  are, 
they  are  great  vndertakers  indeed,  and  fierce  with 
darke  keeping.  But  as  in  the  inquirie  of  the  diuine 
truth,  their  pride  encltned  toleaue  the  Oracle  of 
Gods  word,  and  to  vanilla  in  the  mixture  of  their 
owne  inuentions :  fo  in  the  inquifition  of  Nature, 
they  euer  left  the  Oracle  of  Gods  works,  and  ado¬ 
red  the  deceiuingand  deformed  Images,  which  the 
vnequallmirrour  of  their  owne  minds, or  a  few  re- 
ceiued  Authors  or  principles ,  did  reprefent  vnto 
them.  And  thus  much  for  the  fecond  dtfeafe  of  lear¬ 
ning. 

For  the  third  vice  or  difeafeof  Learning,  which 
concerneth  deceit  or  vntruth,  it  is  ot  all  the  reft  the 
fowled  >  as  that  which  doth  deflroy  the  eflentiall 
fourmeof  knowledge;  which  is  nothing  but  are- 
prefentat  ion  of  truth ;  for  the  truth  of  being, and  the 
truth  of  knowing  are  one,  differing  no  more  than 
the  dire&beame,  and  the  beame  reflected.  This 
vice  therefore  brauncheth  it  felfe  into  two  forts ; 
delight  in  deceiuing,  and  aptne'Teto  be  decciued, 
impodure  and  Credulitie:  which  although  they  ap- 
pearetobeof  a diuers nature,  the  one  leaning  to 
proceedeof  cunning,  and  the  other  of  fimplicitie; 
yet  certainely,  they  doe  for  the  mod  part  concurre : 
for  as  the  verfenoteth.  .  ■.  • 
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Vercanutortinfugito , mm  Girrultu  idem  eft  : 

An  inquiutiue  man  is  a  pratler :  fo  vpon  the  like 
rea.oma  credulous  man  is  a  deceiuer  :  as  vve  fec  it 
infmie,  that  hee  that  will  caftly  beleeue  rumors, 
will  as  eaiily  augment  rumors,  and  adde  (bmewhac 
tothem  of  hisownc, which  T adtus  wifely  notedi, 
when  he  fay  th;  Finjant  fimul  creduntep  fo  great  an  af- 

finitie  hath  fidion  and  beleefe. 

■ 

This  facilitie  of  credite,  and  accepting  or  admit¬ 
ting  thinges  wcakely  authorized  or  warranted^ 
is  of  two  kindes,  according  to  the  fubied:  For 
it  is  either  a  bdeefe  of  Hiflorie,  (  as  the  Law- , 
yers  fpeake,  matter  of  fad:)  or  elfe  of  matter  of 
art  and  opinion  >  As  to  the  former,  wee  fee  the 
experience  and  inconuenience  of  this  errour  in 
ecclefiafiicall  Hiftorie,  which  hath  too  eafily  receh 
ued  and  regiftred  reports  andnarrations  of  M  trades 
wrought  by  Martyrs,  Hermits,  or  Monkes  of  the 
defert,  and  other  holy  menu  and  there  Reliques, 
Shrines,  Chappds,  and  Images:  which  though 
they  had  a  paffage  for  time,  by  the  ignorance  of 
the  people;  the  fuperftitious  fimpliciue  of  io:ne, 
and  the  politique  toUeration  of  others,  holding 
them  but  as  diuine  poefies :  yet  after  a  periode  of 
time,  when  the  mift  began  to  deare  vp,  they  grew 
to  be  eflecmedjbut  as  old  wines  fables.impoftures 
of  the  Cleargie  illuuons  of  fpirits,  and  badges  of, 
Antic  hr  iff,  to  the  great  fcandall  and  detriment  cf 
Religion* 

Sodamaturall  Hidorie,  wee  fee  there  hath  not; • 

,  beene 
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beene  that  choife  and  iudgement  vied,  as  ought 
to  haue  beene,  as  may  appeare  in  the  writings  of 
Flams,  Car  dan  us ,  <^A  Iberttts ,  and  diners  of  the  Ara¬ 
bians,  being  fraught  with  much  fabulous  matter,  - 
agreatpart,  not  enely  vntryed,  butnororioufly  vn- 
true,  to  the  great  derogation  of  the  credite  ofna- 
turall  Philofophie,  with  the  graue  and  foberkinde 
of  wits^whereinthewiledomeand  integritieof  A- 
risi  c  tie  is  worthy  to  be  obferued,  that  hatting  made 
fo  diligent  and  exquifite  a  Hiftorie  of  lining  erea* 
tures,  hath  mingled  it  Iparingly  with  any  vaine 
or  fayned  matter,  and  yet  on  thother  fake,  hath  call 
all  prodigious  Narrations,  which  he  thought  wor¬ 
thy  the  recording  into  one  Booke  :  excellently  dif- 
cerning  that  matter  of  manifeft  truth,  Inch  where- 
vpon  obferuation  and  rule  was  to  bee  built,  was 
not  to  bee  mingled  or  weakened  with  matter  of 
doubtfull  credite  .•  and  yet  againe  that  rarities 
and  reports,  that  feeme  vncredible,  are  not  to 
be  fupprefted  or  denyed  to  thememorieofmen. 

Andasferthefacilitie  of  credite  which  is  yeel- 
dedtoArtsSt  opinions, it  is  likevvifeoftwo  kinds, 
either  when  too  much  beleefe  is  attributed  to  the 
Arts  themfelues, or  to  certaine  Authors  m  any  Art. 
The  Sciences  themfelues  which  haue  had  better 
intelligence  and  confederacie  with  the  imagination 
of  man,  than  with  his  realbn,  are  three  in  number; 
Afirologie, Natural!  Magicke,and  Alcurtiy:  ofwhich 
Sciences  neuertheleOe  the  ends  or  pretences  are 
nohlec  For  Allrologie  pretendeth  todifcouer  that 
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correfpondence  or  concatenation,  which  is  be- 
tvveene  the  fnperiour  Globe  and  the  inferiour,  Na- 
curall  Magicke  pretendeth  to  cal  &  reduce  natural 
Philofophiefrom  variety  of  fpeculations  to  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  works;  And  ^icumy  pretended;  to  make 
reparation  of  all  the  vnlike  parts  of  bodies,  which 
in  mixtures  of  nature  are  incorporate.  But  the  deri- 
uations  and  profecutions  to  thefe  ends,  both  in  the 
theories,  and  in  the  praftifes  are  full  of  Errour  and 
vanitie;  which  the  great  Profeflors  themfelues  hau e 
fought  to  vaile  ouer  and  conceale  by  euigmaticall 
writings,  and  referring  themfelues  to  auricular  tra¬ 
ditions,  and  fuch  other  deuifes,  to  fane  the  credite 
of  Impoftures  ;  and  yet  furely  to  knmy  this  right 
is  due, that  it  may  be  compared  to  the  Husband  man 
whereof tsEfope  makes  the  Fable ;  that  when  he  di¬ 
ed,  told  his  Sonnes,  that  he  had  left  vnto  them  gord, 
buried  vnder  ground  in  his  Vineyard;  and  they  dig¬ 
ged  ouer  all  the  ground,  and  gold  they  found  none, 
but  by  reafon  of  their  fhrring  and  digging  the  mold 
about,  therootesof  their  Vines,  they  had  a  great 
Vintage  the  yeare  following :  fo  atfuredly  the  fearch 
and  ftirre  to  make  gold  hath  brought  to  light  a  great 
number  of  good  and  fruitfull  inuentions  and  expe¬ 
riments,  as  well  for  the  difclofing  of  Nature;  asfor 
the  vfe  of  mans  life.  - 

And  asfor  the  oucrmuch  credite  that  hath  beene 
giuen  vnto  Authors  in  Sciences,  in  making  them 
Diftators,  that  their  wordes  fhould  hand,  and  not 
Counfels  to  giue  aduife;  the  dammageis  infinite  that 

Sciences 


Sciences  haue  receiucd  thereby,  as  the  principail 
caufe  that  hath  kept  them  lowe,  at  a  hay  without 
groweth  or  aduaucement.  For  hence  it  hath  comen^ 
that  in  arts  Ivl  echanicall,  the  firft  deuifer  corns  fhor- 
teft,  and  time  addah  and  perfectcth.-  but  in  Scien¬ 
ces  the  firft  Author goeth turtheft, and  time  leefeth 
and  corrnpteth.  So  we  fee,  Artillerie,fayling, prin¬ 
ting,  and  the  like,  were  groflely  managed  at  the  firft 
and  by  time  accommodated  and  refined  :  but  con- 
traryvvife  the  Philofophies  and  Sciences  of  <^Ari- 
Jtotle ,  Plato,  Democritus,  Hypocrates,  Puciidi  s,  Archi¬ 
medes,  ofmoft  vigor  at  the  firft,  and  by  time  dege¬ 
nerate  and  imbaiedjWhereofthe  reafon  is  no  other, 
but  that  in  the  former  many  wits  and  induftries  hane 
haue  contributed  in  one  •  and  in  the  later  many  wits 
and  induftries  haue  ben  fpent  about  the  wit  offome 
one;  whom  many  times  they  haue  rather  depraued 
than  illuftrated.For  as  water  will  not  afeend  higher, 
than  the  leueli  of  the  firft  fpring  head,  from  whence 
it  defeendeth :  fo  knowledge  deriuedfrom  rijio - 
tie,  and  exempted  from  libertie  of  examination, will 
not  rife  againe  higher,  than  the  knowledge  of  sh  i¬ 
ft  otle.  And  therfore  although  the  pofition  be  good : 
Oport  t  difcemnn  credere  '•  yet  it  muft  bee  coupled 
with  ib\%Opo'rt  et  e  do  chimin  die  are :  for  Difciples  doe 
owe  vnto  Maifters  onely  a  temporarie  beleefe,  and 
afufpenftonof  their  owne  Judgement,  till  they  be 
fully  inftrudtcd.  and  not  anabfoIutereftgnation,or 
perpetual!  captiuitie:  and  therefore  to  conclude  this 
point,  I  will  fay  no  more,  but;  fo  let  great  Authors 
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haue  theire  due,  as  time  which  is  the  Author  of 
Authors  be  not  depriued  of  his  due,  which  is  furder 
and  furder  to  difeouer  truth.  Tims  haue  I  goneo- 
uer  thefe  three  difeafles  of  learning,  b elides  the 
which  there  are  fome  other  rather  peccant  humors, 
thenfourmed  difeafes,  which  neuertheles  are  not 
lb  (ecret  and  intriniike,  but  that  they  fall  vnder  a  po¬ 
pular  obleruation  and  traducement;  and  therefore 
are  not  to  be  pafledouer. 

The  firftof  thefe  is  the  extreame  affc&ing  of two 
extreamities  j  The  one  Antiquity,  The  other  No- 
ueltyj  wherein  it  feemeth  the  children  of  time  doe 
takeafterthe  natureand  malliceofthefather.  For 
as  he  deuowreth  his  children;  fo  one  of  them  (eek- 
eth  to  deuoure  and  fupprefle  the  other;  while  An¬ 
tiquity  enuieth  there  fhouldbe  new  additions,  and 
UMouelty;  cannot  be  content  to  add,  but  it  muff  de¬ 
face;  Surely  the  aduile  of  the  Prophet  is  the  true. di¬ 
rection  in  this  matter.  State fuper  viat  atmqnas,0  vi¬ 
de  tc  quxmm  fit  via  recta  O'  bona,  O'  ambulate  in  ca% 
Antiquity  deferueth  that  reuerece,  that  men  Ihould 
make  a  Hand  thereupon,  and  difeouer  what  is  the 
bell  way, but  when  the  difeouer  y  iswell  taken  then 
to  make  progresfion.  And  to  fpeakc  truly,  Antiqui- 
■  tafectdt  luucntns  Munch.  Thefe  times  are  the  ancient 
times  when  the  world  is  ancient,  &  not  thofe  which 
we  count  antient  Or  dine  retregradoi  byacomputa- 
cion  backward  from  our  felues , 

Another  Error  induced  by  the  former  is  a  dlufiift 
that  any  thing  fhould  bee  now  to  bee  found  out 
-  which 


which  the  world  fhould  haue  miffed  and  paffed 
oner  fo  longtime,  as  if  thefameobie&ionwereto 
be  made  to  time,  that  Lucian  makethto  Iupiter ,  and 
other  the  heathen  Gods,  of  which  he  vvoondreth, 
that  they  begot  fo  many  Children.in  old  time,  and 
begot  none  in  his  time,  andasketh  whether  they 
were  become  feptuapenarie,  or  whether  the  lawe 
Fappid  made againd  old  mens  mar iages  had  rdtray- 
ned  them.  So  it  feemeth  men  doubt,  Ieafl  time  is  be¬ 
come  paft  children  and  generation  $  wherein  con¬ 
trary  wife,  we  fee  commonly  the  leuitie  and  vncon- 
ftancieof  mens  judgements,  which  till  a  matter  bee 
done, wonder  thatitcanbedone^and  affooneasit  is 
done,  woonder  againe  that  it  was  no  fooner  done, 
as  we  fee  in  the  expedition  of  lexander  into  J/k-, 
which  at  firft  was  preiudged  as  a  vaft  and  impofsible 
enterprizej  and  yet  afterwards  it  pleafeth  Liuye  to 
make  no  more  of  it,  than  this,  Nil Mind quambme 
anfits.  ViWti  contemner e.  And  the  fame  happened  to 
Cohmbusm  the  wefterne  Nauigation.  But  in  intel- 
le&uall  matters,  it  is  much  more  common;  as  may 
be  feen  in  mod  of  the  proportions  of  Eudyde; which 
till  they  bee  demonftrate,  they  feeme  flrange  to  our 
affentibut  being  demonftrate,  our  mind  accept eth 
of  them  by  a  kind  of  relation (as  the  Lawyers  {peak) 
as  if  we  had  knowne  them  before. 

Another  Errour  that  hath  alfo  fome  affinitie 
with  the  former, is  a  conceit  that  of  former  opinions 
orfetls after varictie and  examination,  the  befthath 


1-till  preuailed  ?  and  fuppreffcd  the  reft ;  So:  as  'if  a 
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man  fhould  beginne  the  labour  of  a  newe  fearch, 
hee  were  but  like  to  light  vppon  fomewhat  for¬ 
merly  rcieded  •  and  by  reiedion,  brought  into 
obliuion,  as  if  the  multitude,  or  the  wifeifforthe 
multitudes  fake,  were  not  readie  to  giue  paffage, 
rather  to  that  which  is  popular  and  fuperncialf, 
than  to  that  which  is  fubfiantiall  and  profound ; 
for  the  truth  is,  that  time  feemeth  to  be  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  Riuer,  or  ftreamc ,  which  carryeth 
downe  to  vs  that  which  is  light  and  blowne  vp; 
and  finketh  and  drowneth  that  which  is  weightie 
and  folide. 

Another  Errourofa  diuerfe  nature  from  all  the 
former,  is  the  ouer-early  and  peremptorie  redu¬ 
ction  of  knowledge  into  Arts  and  Methodes:  from 
whichtime, commonly  Sciences  receiuelmall  or  no 
augmentation.  But  as  young  men,  when  they  knit 
andfnape  perfectly,  doe  feldome  grow  to  a  further 
ftature  :  fo  knowledge,  while  it  is  inAphorilmes 
and  obferuations,  it  is  in  groweth  s  but  when  it 
once  is  comprehended  inexad  Methodes- it  may 
perchance  be  further  pollilhed  and  illuftrate,  and 
accommodated  for  vfe  and  pradife  ^  but  it  encrea- 
feth  no  more  in  bulke  and  fubftance. 

Another  Errour  which  doth  fucceed  that  which 
WC  laft:  mentioned,  is,  that  after  the  diftribuuon  of 
particular  Arts  and  Sciences,  men  haue  abandoned 
vniuerfalitie,or  Philo fophia prhm ;  vvhich  cannot  but 
ceafe,  and  floppe  all  progresfion.  For  no  perfect 

difeouerie  can  bee  made  vppon  a  flatte,  or  aleuell. 

Neither 
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Neither  is  it  posfiblc  to  difeouer  the  more  remote, 
and  deeper  parts  of  any  Science,  if  you  fiand  but 
vpon  tbe  lcuell  of  the  fame  Science, and  afeend  not 
to  a  higher  Science. 

Another  Error  hath  proceeded  from  too  great  a 
reuerence,  andakinde  of  adoration  of  the  mindc 
and  vnderftanding  of  man:  by  meancs  whereof^ 
men  hauc  withdrawne  themfelues  too  much  from 
the  contemplation  of  Nature,  and  the  obferuations 
of  experience :  and  haue  tumbled  vp  and  downc  in 
their  owne  rcafon  and  conceits :  vpon  thefe  Intcllc- 
duallifts, which  are  notwithflanding  commonly  ta¬ 
ken  for  the  moft  fublime  anddiuine  Philofophers » 
Heraclitus  gaue  a  iuft  cenfure,  faying  :  Men  J ought 
truth  i n  their  owne  lit  t  le  wot  Ids  yin  cl  net  in  thegg  eat  and> 
common  world  :  fbrtheydifdainetofpell,  and  fo  by 
degrees  to  read  in  the  volume  of  Gods  works,  and 
contrarywife  by  continuall  meditation  and  agitati¬ 
on  of  wit,doevrge,and  as  it  were  inuocare  their 
owne  fpirits,to  diuine,and  giuc  Oracles  vnto  them, 
whereby  they  are  deferuedly  deluded.  .  , 

Another  Error  that  hath  fome  connexion  with 
this  later,  is,  that  men  haue  vfed  to  infed  their  me¬ 
ditations,  opinions,  and  dodrines  with  fome  con¬ 
ceits  which  they  haue  moft  admired,  or  fome  Sci¬ 
ences  which  they  haue  moft  ap  plyed;  and  giuen  all 
things  elfe  a  tindure  according  to  them,  vtterly  vn- 
true  and  vnproper.  So  hath  Plato  intermingled 
his  Philofophie  with  Theologie,  and  <_ Hrijictle 
With  Logicke ,  and  the  fecond  Schoole  of  PUto5 
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FroduSy  and  the  reft,  with  the  Mathematiques.  For 
thefe  werethe  Arts  which  had  anilide  of  Prims  ge- 
tnutre witii  them  feaeraily.  So haue the  Alchytnifts 
made  a  Philofophie  out  of  a  few  experiments  of  the 
Furnace;  and  Gilbert  us  our  Countrey  man  hath 
made  a  Philofophie  out  of  the  obieruations  of  a 
Loadftone.  So  Cicero,  when  reciting  the  feuerall  o- 
pinions  of  the  nature  of  the  foule,  he  found  a  Mufi- 
tian,  that  held  the  foule  was  but  a  harmonic,  fayth 
pleafantly:  Hicab  arte  fun  non  recesfit,&c  .Bur  ofthefc 
conceits  i_ ylriftctle  fpeaketh  ferioufly  and  wifely, 
when  he  fayth:  gdjii refpicmnt ad  pauca  de  factlt  pro*, 
n  wit  i ant. 

Another  Errottr  is  an  impatience  of  doubt  and' 
haft  to  afiertion  without  due  and  mature  fufpention 
of  iudgement.  For  the  two  wayes  of  contemplati¬ 
on  are  not  vnlike  the  two  w'ayes  of  adlion,  com¬ 
monly  fpoken  of  by  the  Ancients.The  one  plain  and 
fmooth  in  the  beginning,  and  in  the  end  impafiable: 

•  the  other  rough  and  troublefome  in  the  entrance, 
but  afterawhilefaireand  euemfoitisincotempla- 
tion,  if  a  man  will  begin  with  certainties,  heefhall 
end  in  doubts  5  but  if  he  will  be  content  to  beginne 
with  doubts,  hefhaii  end  in  certainties. 

Another  Error  is  in  the  manner  of  the  tradition 
and  deliuerie  of  knowledge,  which  is  for  the  moft 
part  Magiftrall  and  peremptorie;  and  not  ingenu¬ 
ous  and  faithful!,  in  a  fort,  as  may  be  fooneftbelee- 
ued  ;  and  not  eafileft  examined.  It  is  true  that  in 
compendious Treatifes for  praclife,  that  fourme  is 

not 
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not  to  beedifallowed.  But  in  the  true  handling  oi 
knowledge,  men  ought  not  to  fall  either  on  the  one 
fide  into  the  veyne  of  V  clients  the  Epicurean :  2^/7 
t&Tft  TttctUctis ,  (jttattt  fi€  dub it arc  tiliijUA  dc  t  e  vide)  et ut ; 
Nor  on  the  other  fide  into  Socrates  his  irronicall 
doubting  of  all  things,  but  to  propound  things  fin- 
cercly,with  more  or  leffeaffeueratiomas  they  Hand 
in  a  mans  cwne  iudgement,  prooued  more  or  leffc. 

Other  Errors  there  are  in  the  fcope  that  men 
propound  to  themfelues,  whereunto  they  bend 
their  endeauours :  for  whereas  the  more  conftant 
and  denote  kind  oi  Profefiors  of  any  fcience  ought 
to  propound  to  themfelues}  to  make  fome  additi¬ 
ons  to  their  Science;  they  connect  their  labours  to 
-arpireto  certaine  (econd  Prizes;  as  to  be  a  profound 
Interpreter  or  Comenter ;  to  be  a  fharpe  C  hampion 
or  Defender;  to  be  a  methodical!  Compounder  or 
abridger  $  and  fb  the  Patrimonie  of  knowledge 
covnfneth  to  be  fometimes  improouedibutfeldome 
augmented. 

But  the  greater!  Error  of  all  the  reft,  is  the  mi  fla¬ 
king  or  mifplaciflg  of  the  laft  or  fur-theft  end  of 
knowledge  :  for  men  haue  entred  into  a  defire  of 
Learning  and  knowledge,  fometimesvpon  a  natu¬ 
ral!  curiofitie,  and  inquifitiue  appetite;  fometimes 
to  entertaine  their  mindes  with  varietie  and  delight; 
fometimes  for  ornament  and  reputation;  and  fome¬ 
times  to  inable  them  to  viflorie  of  wit  and  contra¬ 
diction,  and  moft  times  for  lukar  and  profession, and 
feldome  fincerel  y  to  giue  a  true  account  of  their 
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guilt  of  reafon,  to  the  benefite  and  vfe  of  men  :  As 
ii  there  were  fought  in  knowledge  a  Cowch,wher- 
vpon  to  reft  a  (earching  andreftleife  fpiritcj  or  a  tar- 
rafiefor  a  wandring  and  variable  minde,  to  walke 
vp  and  downe  with  a  taire  profpedt ;  or  a  T ower  of 
State  for  a  proude  minde  to  raile  itfelfe  vpon  >  or  a 
Fort  or  commaunding  ground  for  ftrife  and  con¬ 
tention,  oraShoppefor  profile  or  fale >  and  not  a 
rich  S tore- houfe  for  the  glorieof  the  Creator,  and 
the  reliefe  of  Mans  eftate.  But  this  is  that,  which 
will  indeed  dignilic  and  exalt  knowledge  ?  if  con¬ 
templation  and  adtion  may  be  more  neerely  and 
ftraightly  conioyncd  and  vnited  together,  than 
they  haue  becne;  a  Coniun&ion  like  vnto  that  of 
the  two  higheft  Planets,  Saturne  the  Planet  of  reft 
and  contemplation  ;  and  Inpit  er  the  Planet  of  ci- 
uile  fbcietie  and  adtion.  Howbeit,  I  doc  not 
meane  when  I  fpeake  of  vfe  and  adtion,  that  end 
before  mentioned  of  the  applying  of  knowledge 
to  lukcr  and  profesfion  5  For  I  am  not  ignorant 
howe  much  that  diuerteth  and  interrupt  eth  the 
profecution  and  aduauncemenr  of  knowledge  $ 
like  vnto  the  goulden  ball  throwne  before  ta- 
lmta,  which  while  fhee  goeth  afide,  and  ftoo- 
peth  to  take  vp,  the  race  is  hindred, 

Declwxt  cur]us3  xurumaue  volubile  toliit : 

Neither  is  my  meaning  as  was  fpoken  of  Socrates ,  to 
call  Philofophy  down  from  heaue  to  conuerfe  vpon 
the  earth, that  is, to  leaue  natural  Philofophy  afide,& 
to  applye  knowledge  onely  to  mannersaand  policic. 

But 
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But  as  both  heaueri  and  earth  doc  confpire  an^ 
contribute  to  the  vfe  and  benefite  of  man:  So  the 
end  ought  to  bee  from  both  Philofophies,  to  fc- 
parate  and  reied  vaine  fpeculations,  and  whatfo- 
euer  is  emptie  and  voide,  and  to  preferue  and 
augment  whatfoeuer  is  folide  and  firuitfull :  that 
knowledge  may  not  bee  as  a  Curtezan  for  pleafure, 
&  vanitie  only, or  as  a  bond-woman  to  acquire  and 
gaine  to  her  Mailers  vfe, but  as  a  Spoufc?for  genera¬ 
tion,  fruit, and  comfort. 

Thus  hauc  I  deferibed  and  opened  as  by  akindc 
oi  difi’e£lion,thofe  peccant  humors  (the  principall 
of  them)  which  hath  not  onelygiuen  impediment 
to  the  proficicnce  of  Learning,  but  haue  giuen  alfo 
occafion,  to  the  traducement  thereof :  wherein  if 
I  haue  beene  too  plaine,  it  muft  bee  remembred  j 
Fidelia  vulnera  ama/nis,Jed  dolofa  ofcnla,  malignantis. 
This  I  thinke  I  haue  gained,  that  I  ought  to  bee  the 
better  beleeued, in  that  which  I  (hall  fay  pertayning 
to  commendation :  becaufe  I  haue  proceeded  fo 
freely,  in  that  which  concerneth  ceniurc.  And  yet 
I  haue  no  purpofe  to  enter  into  a  laudatiue  of  Lear¬ 
ning.  or  to  make  aHymne  to  the  Mufes  (though 
I  am  ofopinion;that  it  is  long  fincc  their  Rites  were 
duely  celebrated)  but  my  intent  is  without  varniih 
©r  amplification ,  iuftly  to  weigh  the  dignitie  of 
knowledge  in  the  ballance  with  other  things,and  to 
take  the  true  value  thereof  by  teftimonies  and  ar¬ 
guments  diuine, and  humane. 

Firft  thereforCjlet  vs  feeke  the  dignitie  of  know* 
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ledge  in  the  Arch-tipe  or  M  plat  forme,  which  is 
is  in  the  attributes  and  a&sof  God,  asfarreasthey 
arereuealedtoman,andmay  beoblerued  with  io- 

brietie,  vvherein  we  may  not  leekeit  bythename 
of  Learning,  for  all  learning  is  knowledge  acqui¬ 
red,  and  all  knowledge  in  Cod  is  originail.  And 
therefore  we  muft  lookefor  it  by  another  name  that 
of  wifedome  or  fapience,  as  the  feriptures  call  it, 

_  It  is  (o  then, that  in  the  worke  of  the  Creation  we 
fee  a  double  emanation  of  vertue  fro  God ;  the  one 
referring  more  properly  to  power,  the  other  to  wile- 
dome, the  one  expr died  in  making  the  fubfiftence  of 
the  mater,&  the  other  in  difpoOng  the  beauty  of  the 
fourme.  This  being  fuppoled,it  is  to  bee  obferued 
tl  tat  for  any  thing  which  appeareth  in  the  hiflorie  of 
the  Creation, the  confufed  MalTe,  and  matter  ofhea- 
uen  and  earth  was  made  in  a  moment, and  the  order 
and  difpofttion  of  that  chaos  or  Made, was  the  work 
of  fixe  dayes,  fuch  a  note  of  difference  it  pleafed 
God  to  put  vppon  the  workes  of  pow'er,  and  the 
workes  of  wiledome:  wherewith concurreth that 
in  the  former ^  it  is  not  fette  downe,  that  God  fayd. 
Let  there  be  Heauen  and  Earth ,  as  it  islet  dow'ne  of 
the  workes  following,  but  a&ually,  that  God  made 
Heauen  and  earth:  the  one  carrying  the  ftile  of  a 
Manufa&ure,  and  the  other  of  a  lawe,  decree,  or 
Councell. 

T o  proceede  to  that  which  is  next  in  order  from 
Godtolpirits :  we  findeasfarreascrediteis  to  bee 
giuento  the  celeftiall  Hierarchy  e}  of  that  fuppofed 
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Dmy/itts  the  Senator  of  Athens  the  firft  place  or 
degree  is  giuen  to  the  Angels  of  loue,  which  are 
tearmed  Seraphim  jihe  feeond  to  the  Angels  of  light, 
which  are  tearmed  cherubim,  and  the  third ;  and  lb 
following  places  to  thrones,  principalities,  and  the 
reft,  which  areall  Angels  of  power  and  miniftry ;  (o 
as  the  Angels  of  knowledge  and  illumination,  are 
placed  before  the  Angels  of  Office  and  domina¬ 
tion. 

To  defeend  from  fpirits  and  intelle&uall  formes 
ro  fenfible  and  materiail  fourmes,  wee  read  the 
firft  fourme  that  was  created,  was  light,  which 
hath  a  relation  and  correfpondence  in  nature;and 
corporall  thinges,  to  knowledge  in  fpirits  and  in- 
corporallthinges. 

So  in  the  diftribution  of  dayes,we  fee  the  day 
wherin  God  did  reft,  &  conteplate  his  owne  works, 
was  bleffed  aboue  all  the  dayes,  wherein  he  did  efi 

fed  and  accomplifh  them. 

After  the  Creation  was  finifhed,  it  is  fette 
downe  vmo  vs,  that  man  was  placed  in  the 
Garden  to  worke  therein ,  which  worke  io  ap¬ 
pointed  to  him,  could  be  no  other  than  worke  of 
contemplation,  that  is,  when  the  end  of  worke  is 
but  for  exercifeand  experiment,  not  for  necefsitie, 
for  there  being  then  noreludation  of  the  creature, 
nor  fweat  of  the  browe,  mans  employment  muft 
ofconfequence  hatie  ben  matter  ofdelight  in  the  ex¬ 
periment  and  not  matter  oflabor  for  the  vit.Againe 
the  firft  Ads  which  man  performed  in  Paradile, 
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conftftedof  the  two  fummarie  parts  ofknowledge, 
the  view  ofGreatures,and  the  impolition  ofnames. 
As  tor  the  knowledge  which  induced  the fall^it  was, 
as  was  touched  before,  not  the  natural!  knowledge 
of  Creatures,  but  themorall  knowledge  of  good 
and  euill,  wherein  the  fuppofition  was,  that  Gods 
commaundements  or  prohibitions  were  not  the 
originals  of  good  and  euill ,  but  that  they  had  o- 
ther  beginnings  which  man  afpired  to  know,to  the 
end,  to  make  a  totall  defedionfrom  God,  and  to 
depend  wholy  vpon  himfelfe. 

To  paffe  on,  in  the  firft  euent  or  occurrence  after 
the  fail  of  Mam  wee  fee  (as  the  Scriptures  haue  in¬ 
finite  Myfteries,  not  violating  at  all  the  truth  of  the 
Storie  or  letter)  an  Image  of  the  twoEftates,  the 
Contemplatiueftate,  and  the  adiue  Hate,  figured  in 
the  two  perfons  of  <^dbell  and  Cain,  and  in  the  two 
fimpleft  and  moll  pritnitiue  Trades  of  life.'  that  of 
the  Shepheard  (who  by  reafon  of  his  lea(ure,reft 
in  a  place,  and  lining  in  viewofheauen,  is  aliuely 
Imageofacontemplatiuclife)  and  that  of  thehuf- 
bandman;  where  we  fee  againc,  the  fauour  and  e- 
ledionof  God  went  to  the  Shepheard,  and  not  to 
the  tiller  of  the  ground. 

So  in  the  age  before  the  floud,  the  holy  Records 
within  thofe  few  memorials,  which  are  there  en¬ 
ured  and  regiftred,  haue  vouchfafed  to  mention, and 
honour  the  name  of  the  Inuentors  and  Authors  of 
Mulique,  and  works  in  mettall.  In  the  age  after  the 
Floud,  the  firft  great  iudgement  of  God  vpponthc 
,  ambition 
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ambition  of  man,  was  the  confufion  of  tongues ; 
whereby  the  open  Trade  and  intercourfe  of  Lear¬ 
ning  and  knowledge,  was  chiefely  imbarred. 

To  defcend  to  Moyfes  the  Law-giuer ,  and  Gods 
firft  penne ;  hee  is  adorned  by  the  Scriptures  with 
this  addition,  and  commendation :  That  he  was Jeene 
in  all  the  Learning  of  the  Egyptians  $  which  Nation 
we  know  was  one  of  the  molt  ancient  Schooles  of. 
the  world:for3fo  Plato  brings  in  the  Egyptian  Prieft, 
faying  vnto  Solon :  Ton  Grecians  arc  etier  childreny  jon 
haue  no  knowledge  of  antiquitie,  nor  antiquitie  of  know¬ 
ledge.  Take  a  view  of  the  ceremonial!  law  of  Moy¬ 
fes-,  you  (hall  find  befides  the  prefiguration  of  Chrifts 
the  badge  or  difference  of  the  people  of  God,  the 
excercifeand  imprefsionof  obedience,  and  other 
diuinevfes  and  fruits  thereof,  that  feme  of  themoft 
learned  Rahyne s  haue  trauailed  profitably,  and  pro¬ 
foundly  to  obferue,  feme  of  them  a  naturall,  tome 
of  them  a  morall  fence,  or  redu&ion  of  many  of  the 
ceremonies  and  ordinances :  As  inthelawc  of  the 
Leproufie,  where  it  is  (ayd:  If  the  whitenefe haue  o- 
tierfpread  thefafafhe  Patient  may  paffe  abroad  far  clean > 
But  if  there  be  any' whole  fl  fa  remay  ning ,  he  is  to  be  font 
vp  for  vndeane :  One  of  them  noteth  a  principle  of 
nature,  that  putrefa&ion  is  more  contagious  before 
tnaturitie  than  after:  And  another  noteth  a  pofition 
of  morall  Philofophie, that  men  abandoned  to  vice, 
doe  not  to  much  corrupt  manners,  as  thofe  that  are 
halfe  good, and  halfe  euill,  to ,  in  this  and  verie  many 

other  places  in  that  lawe ,  there  is  to  bee  found  be- 
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So  likewise  in  i  hat  excellent  Booke  of  fob,  if  it  be 
reuolued  with  diligence,  it  will  be  found  pregnant, 
and  Ivyeliing  with  natural!  Philofophie  >  as  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Cofmographic,  and  the  roundnelTe  of  the 
World. .flat  extends  aquiloncm  fuper  vacuum.  & 
sipfendit  ten fuper  minium :  wherein  the  penfiie- 
nefle  of  the  earth,  the  pole  of  the  North,  and 
the  finitcnellc,  or  conuexitieof  Heauen  are  tnani- 
fefily  touched.  So  againe  matter  of  Aftronomie  * 
Spiritus  ms  ornmit  corios  O*  cbftetricante  mam  e~ 
tips  educhis  eft  coluber  tottuofus  :  ,  And  in  another 
place,  A7 tut  quid  com  linger  e  valebis  mtcantes  ftdhs 
pleyadas,  aupgjrtim  arcluri  poteris  diftipare  ?  where 
the  fixing  of  the  flarres,  euer  {landing  at  equal! 
diflance,  is  with  great  elegancie  noted:  And  in 
another  place,  ,^jit  fa.cn-  arclurum,  &  eriona,&  hy- 
odas ,  &  interior  a  austri ,  where  againe  hee  takes 
knowledge  ofthedeprefsion  ofthe  Southernepole, 
calling  it  the  fecrets  of  the  South,  becaufe  the  fou- 
therne  flarres  were  in  that  climate  vnfeene.  Mat¬ 
ter  of  generation,  Annon ficut  lac  mulftfti  mc,&>ficut 
cdfmm  coagulafti  me ,  &r.  Matter  of  Mqncvah,f-fabe* 
argentum  venar  am  fuarumprinetpi a  :  a  tiro  locus  ed 

in  quo  conftt turfterr n m  de  terra  ttUiturJ&'iapis  folium 
calorein  as  vertitur.  and  fo  forwards  in  that  Chapter, 
So  h'kewife  in  the  perfon  of  Salomon  the 
King,  wee  fee  the  guift  or  endowment  of  wile- 
dome  and  learning  bothin  Salomons  petition,  and  in 

Gods 
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Gods  a  (Tent  thereunto  preferred  before  all  other 
terrene  and  temporal! felicitie,  Byvertueof  which 
grantor  donatiue of  God,  Salomon  became  inablcd, 
not  onely  to  write  thole  excellent  Parables ,  or 
Aphorifm.es  concerning  diuine  and  morall  Phi- 
lolophie  >  but  aifo  to  compile  a  narurall  Hiftorie 
of  all  verdor,  from  the  Cedar  vpon  the  Mountainc, 
to  the  mode  vppon  the  wall,  (which  is  but  a  rudi¬ 
ment  betwcene  putrefaction,  and  anhearbef)  and  : 
alfo  of  all  things,  that  breath  or  mooue.  Nay  the 
fame  Salomon  the  King,  although  he  excelled  in 
the  glorie  of  treafure  and  magnificent  buildings 
of  (hipping  and  Nauigation,of  feruice  and  atten¬ 
dance  ,  of  fame  and  renowne,  and  the  like  >  yet  hee 
maketh  no  claime  to  any  of  thofe  glories ;  but  onely 
to  the  glorie  of  Inquifition  of  truth :  for  fo  he  fayth 
exprefiely :  T  he  glorie  of  God  is  to  concede  &  thing.  But 
the  glorie  of  the  King  is  to  fnd it  out,  as  if  according 
to  the  innocent  play  of  Children  the  diuine  Maie- 
ftie  tooke  delight  tohidehisworkes,  to  the  end  to 
haue  them  found  out,  and  as  if  Kinges  could  not 
obtaine  a  greater  honour,  than  to  bee  Gods  play¬ 
fellow  es  in  that  game*  confidering  the  great  com- 
maundement  of  witsand  meanes, whereby  nothing 
needeth  to  be  hidden  from  them. 

Neither  did  the  difpenfation  of  God  varie  in  the 
times  after  our  Sauiour  came  into  the  worldjfor  our 
Sauiour  himfelfe  did  firft  fhew  his  power  to  fubdue 
ignorance,  by  his  conference  with  the  Prieftsand 
Dodors  of  the  law e  >  before  he  (hewed  his  power 
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to  lubdue  nature  by  his  miracles.  And  the  comming 
of  the  holy  fpirite,  was  chiefely  figured  and  exprefi 
led  in  the  limilitude  and  guift  of  tongues;  which  are 

but  Velncula.  (cicntu. 

So  in  the  eledion  of  thofe  Inftruments,  which  it 
pleafed  God  to  vfe  for  the  plantation  of  the  faith, 
notw'ithfianding,  that  at  the  firft  hedid  employ  per- 
fons  altogether  vnlearned,  otherwife  than  byinfpi- 
ration ,  more  euidently  to  declare  his  immediate 
working,  and  to  abbafe  all  humane  wifedome  or 
knowledge;  yet  neuerthelelle,  that  Counfell  of  his 
was  nofooner  perfourmed,  but  in  the  next  vicifsi- 
tude  andfuccelsion,  he  did  fend  his  diuine  truth  in¬ 
to  the  world,  wayted  on  with  other  Learnings  as 
withSeruantsorHandmaides  .•  For  fio  welee  ^ainr 
rattle,  who  was  only  learned  amongft  the  Apoflles, 
had  his  penne  moll  vfed  in  the  feriptures  of  the  new 
Teflatnent. 

.Toagaine,  we  finde  that  many  of  the  ancient  Bi- 
fhops  and  Father  of  the  Church,  were  excellently 
redde,  Sdludiedinallthe  learning  of  the  Heat  hen, 
infomuch,  that  the  Edid  of  the  hmperour  Ittliams 
(whet  eby  it  was  interdided  vnto  Chriftianstobee 
admitted  into  J'chooleSjLedures,  or  exerciles  of 
learning)  was  efteemed  and  accounted  a  more  per- 
nitious  engine  and  machination  againft  the  Chrifii- 
an  faith;  than  were  all  the  fanguinarie  profecutions 
of  his  Predeceffors ;  Neither  could  the  emulation 
and  lealoufie  of  Gregorie  thefirft  of  that  name,  BE 
fhop  of  euer  obtaine  the  opinion  of  pietieor 

deuotion: 


denotion :  but .contrarywife  receiued  the  ceniure 
of  humour,  maligmtie,  and  pufillanimitie,  euena- 
mongfi  holy  men:  in  that  he  deiignedto  obliterate 
and  extin'guifh  the  memorie of  Heathen  antiquit ic 
and  Authors.  But  contrarewife  it  wastheChrifti- 
an  Church,  which  amidft  the  inundations  of  the 
Scythians-,  on  the  one  fidefrom  the  Northweft :  and 
the  Saracens  from  the  Eaft,  did  preferue  in  the  facred 
lappe  and  bofome  thereof,  the  pretious  Reliques,  e- 
uen  of  Heathen  Learning,  which  otherwife  had 
beene  extinguiihed,  as  if  no  fuch  thing  had  euer 
beene. 

And  wee  fee  before  our  eyes,  that  in  the  age  of 
our  felues,  and  our  Fathers,  when  it  pleafed  God  to 
call  the  Church  of  Rome  to  account,  for  their  de¬ 
generate  manners  and  ceremonies.-  and  fundrie  do¬ 
ctrines,  obnoxious,  andframed  to  vphold  the  fame 
abufes:  Atone  and  the  fame  time,  it  was  ordayned 
by  the  diuine  prouidence,  that  there  Pnould  attend 
withall  a  renouation,  and  new  fpring  of  all  other 
knowledges :  And  cn  the  other  fide ,  we  fee  the  !e- 
(tiites,  who  partly  in  themfelues,  and  partly  by  the 
emulation  and  prouocation  of  their  example,  haue 
muchqtiickned  and  ftrengthned  the  hate  of  /ear¬ 
ning  :  we  (ee  (I  fay)  what  notable  feruice  and  repa¬ 
ration  they  haue  done  to  the  Romanei’ea. 

Wherefore  to  conclude  this  part,  let  itbeeob- 
ferued,  that  there  be  two  principall  duties  and  fer- 

uices  beftdes  ornament  &  illuftration, which  Phi- 
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lofophie  and  humane  learning  doe  perlourme  to 
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faith  and  Religion.  The  one,  becaufe  they  are  an 
effe&ua’l  inducement  to  the  exaltation  of  the  glory 
of  God .  For  as  the  Pfalmcs  ,and  other  Scriptures  doe 
often  inuite  vs  to  conlider,  and  magnilie  the  great 
and  wonderfull  workes  of  God  :  lo  if  vve  fhould 
reft  onely  in  the  contemplation  of  the  exterior  of 
them,  as  they  firft  offer  themfdues.to  our  fences; 
we  fhould  do  a  like  iniurie  vntothe  Maieftie  of God, 
as  if  wee  fhould  iudge  or  conftrue  of  the  ftoreof 
fome  excellent  Jeweller,  by  that  onely  which  is  fet 
out  toward  the  ftreete  in  his  fnoppe.  The  other, 
becaufcthey  minifter  a  finguler  helpe  and  preferua- 
tiue  againft  vnbeleefe  and  error ;  For  our  Sauiour 
faith,?'  on  erre  not  knowing  the  Scriptures  jior  the  power 
of  God :  laying  before  vs  two  Bookcs  cr  volumes  to 
ftudie,  if  we  will  be  fecured  from  errour :  firft  the 
fcriptures,  reuealing  the  will  of  God ;  and  then  the 
creatures  exprefting  his  power  $  whereof  the  later 
is  a  key  vnto  the  former ;  not  onely  opening  our  vn- 
derftanding  to  conceiue  the  true  fence  of  the  fcrip- 
tures,by  the  generall notions  ofreafon  atidru!es>of 
fpeech ;  but  chiefely  opening  our  beleefe,  in  draw¬ 
ing  vs  into  a  due  meditation  of  theomnipotencieof 
God,  which  is  chiefely  figned  and  ingraucn  vppon 
his  workes.  Thus  much  therefore  for  diuine  tefti- 
monieandeuidence,  concerning  the  true  dignitie, 
and  value  of  learning. 

As  for  humane  proofes,  it  is  fo  large  a  field,  as  in  a 
difcourfeof  this  nature  and  breuitie,  it  is  fit  rather 

to  vfe  choife  of  thofe  things,  which  wc  fhall  pro¬ 
duce, 
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duce.than  to  embrace  the  variety  of them.Firft  ther- 
fore  in  the  degrees  of  humane  honour  amongft  the 
heathen,  it  was  the  higheft,  to  obtain  to  a  veneration 
&  adoration  as  a  God.  This  vnto  the  Chriflians  is  as 
the  forbidden  fruit.But  we  fpeakenow  feparately  of  k 

humanetefiimoniej  according  to  which, that  which 

the  Grecians  call  Apotheofis,  and  the  Latines,  Rela, - 
tio  inter  ditto s,  was  the  fupreame  honour, which  man 
could  attribute  vnto  man  $  (pecially  when  it  was  gi- 
uen,  not  by  a  formall  Decree  or  A<ft  of  State,  as  it 
was  vied  amongft  the  RomaneEmperours >  but  by 
an  inward  aftent  and  beleefe  •,  which  honour  being 
fo  high,  had  alfo  a  degree  or  middle  tearme:  for 
there  were  reckoned  aboue  humane  honours,  ho¬ 
nour  heroycall  and  diuine:  In  the  attribution,  and 
diftribution  of  which  honours;  wee  lee  Antiquitie 
made  this  difference  :  that  whereas  founders  and 
vniters  of  States  and  Cities,  Law-giuers,  extirpers 
of  Tyrants,  Fathers  of  the  people,  and  other  emi¬ 
nent  perfons  in  ciuile  merite,  were  honoured  but 
With  the  titles  of  Worthies  or  Demy-Gods :  fuch  as 
Were  Hercules ,  T  he  feus,  Minos ,  Romulus-,  and  the  like  .• 
on  the  other  fide,  fuch  as  were  Inuentors  and  Au¬ 
thors  of  new  Arts, endowments,  and  commodities 
towards  mans  life,  were  euer  confecrated  amongft 
the  Gods  themfelues,a$  was  Ceres, Bnccktis,Mcrcurins, 
Apollo,  and  others, and  iufilyffor  the  merit  of  the  for¬ 
mer  is  confined  within  the  circle  of  an  age,  or  a  na¬ 
tion  :  and  is  like  fruitful!  Ihowers,  which  though 
they  be  profitable  and  good  :  yet  (erne  but  for  that 
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feafon,  and  for  a  latitude  of  ground  where  they  fait: 
But  the  other  is  indeed  like  the  benefits  of  Heauen, 
which  are  permanent  and  vniuerfall.  T  he  former 
againe  is  mixt  with  ftrife  and  perturbation  $  but  the 
latei  hath  the  true  Cara&cr  ofdiuineprdence;com~ 
in  aura  lens,  without  noife or  agitation: 

Neither  is  certainely  that  other  merite  of  lear¬ 
ning, in  reprefsingthe  inconueniences  which  grow 
from  man  to  man ;  much  inferiour  to  the  former,  of 
relieuingthenecelsities  which  arife  from  nature? 
which  merite  was  liuelyfet  forth  by  the  Ancients 
in  that  fayned  relation  of  Orpheus  Theater;  where 
all  beafts  and  birds  aflembled;  and  forgetting  their 
feuerall  appetites ;  fom  e  ofpray ,  fome  of  gamefome 
ofquarrell, flood  all  fociably  together  lifiening  vnto 
the  ayres  and  accords  of  the  Harpe  ;  the  found 
whereof  no  fooner  ceafed,  or  was  drowned  by 
fomelowdernoyfe  ^  but  euerie  beaft  returned  to 
his  owne  nature ;  wherein  is  aptly  defcribed  the  na¬ 
ture  and  condition  of  men;  who  arefullof  fauage 
and  vnreclaymed  defires;  of  profite,  of  luft,  of  re- 
uenge ;  which  as  long  as  they  giue  eare  to  precepts, 
tolawes,  to  religion,  fweetely  touched  with  elo¬ 
quence  and  perfwafion  of  Bookes,  of  Sermons,  of 
haranges ;  fo  long  is focietie  and  peace  maintained; 
but  ifthefe  infirumentsbee  filent;  or  that  fed  it  ton 
and  tumult  make  them  not  audtble  j  all  thinges  dif- 
folue  into  Anarchic  and  Confufion. 

But  this  appeareth  more  manifeftle,  when  Kings 
diemfelues,orperfons  ofauthoritievnderthem  or 


other  Gonernours  in  common  vyealthes,  and  popu¬ 
lar  Eflates,  are  endued  with  Learning.For  although 
he  might  be  thought  partiali  to  his  ow  ne  profefsion, 
that  favd,  T hen  (hould people  And  ejlates  be  bappie ,  when 
either  Kings  were  Philofophers ,  or  Philofophers  Kings : 
yet  fo  much  is  verified  by  experience;  that  vnder 
learned  Princes  and  Gouernours,  there  haue 
been  euer  the  beft  times ;  for  howfoeucr  Kinges 
may  haue  their  imperfedions  in  their  pafsions  and 
Cuftomes  j  yet  if  they  be  illuminate  by  learning, they 
hauethofe  Notions  of  Religion, policie, and  mora¬ 
lise;  vvhich  doe  preferue  them,  and  refraine  them 
from  all  ruinous  and  peremptory  errors  &  exceffes  > 
whifpering  euermore  in  their  eares,when  Counfel- 
lors and feruantsftand mute,  and  Client;  and  Sena¬ 
tors,  or  Counfellours  likewife,  which  bee  learned, 
doe  proceede  vpon  more  fafe  and  fubftantiall  prin¬ 
ciples;  then Counfellors  which  are  onely  men  of 
experience  ;  the  one  fort  keeping  dangers  a  farre 
off;  whereas  the  other  difeouer  them  not,  till  they 
come neerc hand:  and  thentruft  to  the  agilitieof 
their  wit,  toward  or  auoide  them. 

Which felicitie  of  times,  vnder  learned  Princes, 
(to  Iteepe  {fill  the  Lawe  of  breuitie,  by  vfing  the 
moft  eminent  and  feleded  examples)  doth  bell  ap- 
peare  in  the  age,  which  palled  from  the  death  of 
Bomitiamtst he  Emperour,  vntill  the  raigne  of  Com- 
modtts:  comprehending a  fuccefsion  of  fixe  Scien¬ 
ces, all  learned  or  finguler  fauourers  and  Adnancers 
■of  learning :  which  agefor  temporajl  refpects,was 
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the  moil  happie  and  flourifhing,  that  euer  the  Ro- 
mane  Empire,  (which  then  was  a  modele  of  the 
world)  enioyed:  a  matter  reuealed  and  prefigured 
vnto  Domitnxn  in  a  Dreame,  the  night  before  he  was 
flainei  for  hee  thought  there  was  grownebehinde 
vpon  his  flioulders,  a  necke  and  a  head  of  gould, 
which  came  accordingly  to  pa  fie,  in  thofe  golden 
times  which  fucceeded s  of  which  Princes, we  will 
make  fome  commcmoratiomwherein  although  the 
matter  will  bee  vulgar,  and  may  be  thought  fitter 
for  a  Declamation,then  agreeable  to  a  T r eatife  infol¬ 
ded  as  this  is ;  yet  becaule  it  is  pertinent  to  the  point 
in  handjT^j'a? femper  nr  cum  t  e-adit  Apollo,  &  to  name 
themonely  were  too  naked  and  curlbrie,  I  will  not 
omit  it  altogether.  The  firft  was  Nerua,  the  excel¬ 
lent  temper  of  whofegouernement,  is  byagiaunce 
in  Cornelius  Tacitus  touched  to  the  life:  P ojlquam  di¬ 
vas  TperttA  res  ohm  infociabiles  nvfcuiffet,  imperui&*  li- 
bertatem:  And  in  token  of  hh  learning,  the  laft  A£l 
of  hisfhortraignelefttomemorie,wasa  mifsiue  to 
his  adopted  fonne  Traian ,  proceeding  vpon  fome 
inward  difcontent,  at  the  ingratitude  of  the  times, 
comprehended  in  a  verfe  of  Homers , 

T  elis  Phcebe ,  tins,  Lachrymas  vlcifcerenoflras. 

Troian,  who  fucceeded,  was  for  his  perfon  not 
learned  :  But  if  wee  will  hearken  to  the  fpeechof 
our  Sauiour,  that  fayth,  Hee  that  receiueth  a  Pro¬ 
phet  in  the  name  of  a  Prophet,  fh.ill  hunt  a  Prophets  re¬ 
ward,  luce  deferueth  to  bee  placed  amongeft  the 
moft  learned  Princes :  for  there  was  not  a  greater 
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admirer  of  learning  or  Benefa&or  of  Learning,  a 
founder  offamous  Libraries, a  perpetuall  Aduancer 
oflearnedmento  office,  and  a  familiar  conuerfer 
with  learned  Profeffors, and  Preceptors,  who  were 
noted  to  haue  then  moll  credite  in  Court,  On  the 
other  fide,  how  much  T 'mans  vertue  and  gouerne- 
ment  wasadmired  &  renowned, furely  no  teftimo- 
nie  ofgraue  and  faithfull  Hiftory  doth  moreliuely  fet 
forth,  than  that  legend  tale  of  Gregorius  Magnus}Bi- 
fhop  ofRome,who  wasnotedforthe  extream  enuy 
he  bare  towards  all  Heathen  excellencie :  and  yet  he 
is  reported  out  oftheloue  and  eftimation  of  Tra¬ 
ins  morall  vertues,  to  haue  made  vnto  God,  pafsio- 
nate  and  feruent  prayers,  for  the  deliuerie  of  his 
foule  out  of  Hell :  and  to  haue  obtained  it  with  a 
Caueat  that  he  fhould  make  no  more  fuch  petitions. 
In  this  Princes  time  alfo,  the  perfecutions  againft 
the  Chriflians  receiuedintermifsion,  vpon  the  cer¬ 
tificate  of  Plin  tis fecundus^  a  man  of  excellent  lear¬ 
ning,  and  by  T  r  atari  aduanced. 

Adrian  his  lucceflbr,  was  the  mod  curious  man 
that  lined, and  the  moft  vniuerfal  enquirerrinfomuch 
as  it  was  noted  for  an  errour  in  his  mind :  that  he  de- 
fired  to  comprehend  all  tninges,  and  not  to  re¬ 
fer  tie  himfelfe  for  the  worthyefl  thinges,  falling 
into  the  like  humour  that  was  long  before  noted 
in  Phitiip  of  Mace  don ,  who  when  hee  would 
needsouer  rule  and  put  downe  an  excellent  Mu- 
fitian.in  an  argument  touching  Mufique,  was  well 
ani’weredby  him  againe,  God  forbid  Sir  (faith  hee) 
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•that your for  tune Jhottld  be fo  bad, as  to  know  thefe  things 
better  than  Ii  It  pleafed  God  like  wife  to  vfe  the  cu- 
riofitie  of  this  Emperour,  as  an  inducement  to  the 
peace  of  his  Church  in  thofe  dayes :  for  hailing 
Chrift  in  veneration,  not  as  a  God  or  Sauiour,but  as 
a  wonder  or  noueltie?  and  hailing  his  pi&ure  in  his 
Gallerie,  matched  with  po lion. us  (with  whom  in 
his  vaine  imagination  ,  he  thought  he  had  fome  con- 
formitie)  yet  it  ferued  the  turne  to  allay  the  bitter 
hatred  of  thofe  times  againfl  the  Chriftian  name: 
fo  as  the  Church  had  peace  during  his  time,  and  for 
his  goucrnement  ciuile,  although  he  did  not  atta  ine 
to  that  of  Traians ,  in  glorie  of  Armes,  or  perfecti¬ 
on  o£  Iuftice :  yet  in  dderuing  of  the  weale  of  the 
Subie£t,he  did  exceedehim.  For  Trmne erected 
many  famous  monuments  and  buildings,  infomuch 
as  Confi amine  the  Great,  in  emulation  was  woont  to 
call  him  Parietaria ,  Wall  flower,  becaufe  his  name 
was  vppon  fo  many  walles :  but  his  buildings  and 
workes  were  more  of  glorie  and  tr  yumph,  than  vfe 
and  necefsitie:  But  Adrian  fpent  his  whole  Raigne, 
which  was  peaceable  in  a  perambulation, or  Suruey 
of  the  Romane  Empire,  giuing  order  and  making 
afsignation, where  he  went  for  reedifying  of  Cities, 
Townes, and  Forts  decayed:  and  for  cutting  of  Ri¬ 
tters, and  ftreames :  and  for  making  Bridges  and  paf- 
fages,andfor  pollicing  of  Cities,  and  Commonal¬ 
ties,  with  new  ordinances  and  conftitutions :  and 
graunting  new  Franchifes  and  incorporations :  fo 
that  his  whole  time  was  a  very  reftauration  of  all  the 
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lapfesand  decayesof  former  times. 

Anton  'm  Pm,  who  fucceeded  him,  was  a  Prince 
excellently  learned  j  and  had  rhe  Patient  and  fubtile 
witte  of  a  Schoole  man:  infomuch  as  in  common 
fpeech,  (which  leaues  no  vertue  vntaxed)heewas 
called  Cjmim  Setter,  a  earner,  or  a  diuider  of  Co¬ 
mine  feede,  which  is  one  of  the  leaftfeedes:  fuch  a 
patience  hee  had  and  fetled  fpirite,  to  enter  into 
the  leait  and  molt  exadt  differences  ofcaufes :  a  fruit 
no  doubt  of  the  exceeding  tranquillitie,  and  fereni- 
tie  of  his  minde:  which  being  no  wayes  charged  or 
incombred,  either  with  feares,  remorfes,  or  lcru- 
ples,  but  hauing  been  noted  for  a  man  of  thepureft 
goodnefle  without  all  fiction  or  affectation,  that 
hath  raigned  or  liued :  made  his  minde  conti- 
tinually  prefent  and  entier :  he  likewife  approached 
a  degree  neerer  vnto  Chriftianitie5  and  became  as  - 
^A^rippa  fa  yd  vnto  S.  Faule,  Hcilfe  aCbriJliam  hol¬ 
ding  their  Religion  and  Law  in  good  opinion:  and 
not  only  ceafingperfecution,  butgiuing  way  to  the 
aduancement  of  chriftians. 

There  fucceeded  him  the  find  Diui  fret  res,  the 
two  adoptiue  brethren,  Lucius  cemmodus  Verus , 
Sonne  to  Elm  Verm  /who  delighted  much  in  the  fof- 
ter  kind  of  learning  and  was  wont  to  call  thePoet , 
Martiallhis  Virgill:  and  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus , 
whereof  the  later,  whoobfeured  his  colleague, and 
furuiued  him  long,  was  named  the  Philosopher: 
who  as  he  excelled  all  the  reft  in  learning,  fo  he  ex¬ 
celled  them  likew  ife  in  perfeftiopof  all  royall  ver- 
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tues.-infomuch  as  Iuliamis  the  Emperor  in  his  bcoke 
intituled, C<epm, being  as.a  Palquillor  Satyre,to  de¬ 
ride  all  his  Predeceffors,  fayned  that  they  were  all 
inuited  to  a  banquet  ofthe  Gods, and  Sylenus  the  le¬ 
tter  late  at  the  neather  end  of  the  table, and  bellow¬ 
ed  a  fcoffe  on  euerie  one  as  they  came  in,  but  when 
Marcus  Philofophus  came  in,  Sy terms  was  grauelled, 
and  out  of  countenance,  not  knowing  where  to 
carpe  at  him,  faue  at  the  laft,  he  gaue  a  glaimce  at  his 
patiencetowards  his  wife.  Andthevertue  of  this 
Prince  continued  with  that  of  his  Predecetlbr  made 
the  name  of  c Antoninus  fo  facred  in  the  world,  that 
though  it  were  extreamely  dishonoured  in  com- 
tnodus,  Car ac alia,  and  H  aihogabalus,  who  all  bare  the 
Rame,yet  when  Alexander  Setter  us  refufed  the  name, 
becaufehewasaftrangertothefamilie,  the  i'enate 
with  one  acclamation  fayd,  Quomodo  o'/ ugtiflus  Re 
O'  ^Antoninus .  In  fuch  renowne  and  veneration, 
was  the  name  of  thefetwo  Princes  in  thofe  dayes, 
that  they  would  hauehad  it  as  a  perpetuall  addition 
in  all  the  Emper ours  (file.  In  this  Emperours  time 
alfo,  the  Church  for  the  moft  part  was  in  peace,  fo 
as  in  this  fequence  of  fixe  Princes,  we  doe  fee  the 
bleflfed  effeds  of  Learning  in  foueraigntie,  painted 
forth  in  the  greateft  Table  of  world. 

But  for  a  Tablet  or  pidure  offinaller  volumefnot 
prefuming  to  fpeake  of  your  Maieflie  that  liueth) 
in  my  iudgement  the  moft  excellent ,  is  that  of 
Queene  Elizabeth,  your  immediate  Predeceffor  in 
this  part  of  Britt  awe ,  a  Prince,  that  if  Pint  arch  were 


now  aliue  to  write  lynes  by  paraliells,  would  trou¬ 
ble  him  I  thinke,  to  find  for  her  a  parallel!  amongfi 
women »  T  his  Ladie  was  endued  with  learning 
inherfexe  linguler  5  and  great  euen  amongffmaf- 
culine  Princes :  whether  we  1'peake  of  Learning,  of 
Language, cr-of  fcience;  mcderne.  or  ancient :  Di- 
uinitie  or  Humanitie.  And  vnto  the  verie  lafi  y eare 
of  her  life,  file  accuflomed  to  appoint  fet  houres  for 
reading,  fcarcely  any  young  Student  in  an  Vniuerfi- 
tiejmoredayly,  or  more  duly.  As  for  her  gouerne- 
ment,  I  allure  my  felfe,lflnall  not  exceed,  it  1  doe  af- 
hrme,  that  this  part  of  the  Uand,neuer  had  4^.  yeres 
of  better  timesrand  yet  not  through  the  calmnelTe  of 
the  feafombut  through  the  wii  edom  of  her  regimer. 
For  if  there  be  confidered  ofthe  one  fide,  the  truth 
of  Religion  eftablifhedjthe  confiant  peace  and  fecu- 
ritie:  thegoodadminiftrationofluftice,  the  tempe¬ 
rate  vfeof  theprerogatiue,notllackened,nor  much 
flrayned  .•  the  flourifhingftate  of  Learning,  fortable 
tofo  excellent  a  Patroneffothe  conuenient  efiate  of 
wealth  and  meanes,  both  ofCrowneand  fubied  : 
thehabiteof  obedience, and  the  moderation  ofdif- 
contents:  and  there  be  confidered  on  the  other  fide, 
the  differences  of  Religion,  the  troubiesof  Neisfi- 
hour  Countreys,  the  ambition  or  Spaine,  and  oppo- 
fition  of  Rome,  and  then,  time  fhee  wasfo'.itary,  and 
of  her  felfe  .•  thefe  things  I  fay  confidered :  as  I  could 
not  hauechofen  an  inftance  fo  recent  and  fo  proper: 
fo,  I  fuppofe,  I  could  not  haue  chofen  one  more 
retnarqueable,  or  eminent,  to  the  purpofe  nowe 
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in  hand  ?  which  is  concerning  the  coniundion  of 
learning  in  the  Pi  ince,wuh  felicitie  in  the  people* 
Neither  hath  Learning  an  influence  and  opera¬ 
tion  onely  vpon  ciuile  merit  and  moral!  venue  •  and 
the  Arts  or  temperature  of  peace,  and  peaceable 
gouernementi  butlikewifeit  hath  no  lelfe  power 
and  efficacie  in  inablement  towards  martiail  an.d 
miiitarie  vertue  and  prowetfo  as  may  be  notably  re- 
prefented  in  the  examples  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  Cafir  the  Didator  mentioned  before,  but  now 
in  fit  place  to  bee  relumed,.  of  whole  venues  and 
Ads  in  warre,  there  needes  no  note  or  recital!,  ha¬ 
iling  beene  the  wonders  of  time  in  that  kind.  But 
of  their  affedionstowardes  learning,  and  perfedh 
ons  in  learning ,  it  is  pertinent  to  fay  lomewhat. 

'  Alexander  was  bred  and  taught  vnder  Ariforle 
the  great  Philofophen  who  dedicated  diners  of  his 
Bookesof  Philofophievntohim;  he  was  attended 
with  Calliflhenes,  and  diners  other  learned  perfons, 
that  followed  him  in  Campe,  throughout  his 
lourneyesand  Conquefls.-what  price  and  eflimation 
liee  had  learning  in,  doth  notably  appeared thefe 
three  particulars!  Firfl,  intheenuie  he  vfed  toex- 
pref!e,that  he  bare  towards  Achilles,  in  this,  that  he 
had  fo  good  a  Trumpet  of  his  pray  (es  as  Homers  ver- 
fes :  Secondly, in  the  judgement  or  lolution  he  gaue 
touching  that  precious  Cabinet  of  Darius  which 
was  found  among  his  fewels,  whereof queftion  was 
made,  what  thingWas  worthy  to  beputintoir,ancl 
he  gaue  his  opinion  for  Homers  workes,Thirdly,in 
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his  letter  to  k.4 rijlotle  after  hee  had  fet  forth  his 
Bookes  of  Nature ^  wherein  he  expoftulateth  wish 
him  for  ptiblilhing  the  lecrets  or  railleries  of  Philo- 
fophie,  and  gaue  him  to  vnderftand  that  himlelfe 
elteemed  it  more  to  excell  other  men  in  learning  St 
knowledge,  than  in  power  and  Empire.  And  what 
vie  he  had  ©f  learning,doth  appeare,  or  father  fhine 
in  all  his  fpeeches  and  anfweres,  being  full  of  fcience 
and  vfe  of  fcience,  and  that  in  ail  varietie. 

And  herein  againe,it  may  feeme  a  thing  fchola- 
fticall,  andfomewhat  idle  to  recite  things  that  euery 
man  knoweth ;  but  yet, Once  the  argument  I  handle 
ieadeth  mee  thereunto,  I  am  glad  that  men  (fall 
perceiue  I  am  as  willing  to  flatter  (if  they  will  fo 
call  it)  an  Alexander ,  or  a  czfar, or  an  Antoninus ,  that 
are  dead  many  hundreth  yeeres  fince,  as  any  that 
now  liueth  :  for  it  is  the  difplaying  of  the  glorie 
of  Learning  in  Soueraigntie  that  1  propound  to 
my  felfe.  and  not  an  humour  of  declayming  in  any 
manspraifes.  Obferue  then  the  fpeechhee  vied  of 
Diogenes ,  and  fee  if  it  tend  not  to  the  true  Hate  of 
one  of  the  greateft  queftions  of  morall  Philofophlej 
whether  the  enjoying  of  outward  thinges,  or  the 
contemningof  them  be  the  greateft  happinefle ;  for 
when  he  law  Diogenes  lo  perfectly  contented  with 
fo  little :  he  fayd  to  thofe  that  mocked  at  his  condi¬ 
tion  :  l V ere  I  not  < _A lexander ,  1  would  wifb  to  be  Dioge¬ 
nes.  But  Seneca  inuerteth  it,  and  fayth ;  Plus  erst, 
quod  hie  nollet  accipere ,  quam  quod  tile  polset  dare.  T  here 
were  more  things  which  Diogenes  would  haue  refufedjha 
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thofe  were  which  Alexander  could  hauegitten  or  enioyed. 

Obferne  again  that  fpeech  which  was  vfuall  with 
him,  7  'hat  hee  felt  his  mortality  chief ely  in  two  things 
S/cepe  &  Lu/l:U(cc  if  it  were  not  a  fpeech  extracted 
outofthe  depth  of  naturall  Philolophie,  and  liker 
tohaue  comen  out  cf  the  mouth  of  K_Ariftotle.  or 
Democritus  ,  titan  from  c_A  lex  under.. 

See  againe  that  fpeech  ofHumanitieand  poefie: 
when  vppon  the  bleeding  of  his  wounds,  he  called 
vntohitn  one  of  his  flatterers,  that  was  wont  to  a- 
feribe  to  him  diuine  honor, and  fai^Lookej kit  ij  very, 
blood:  this  is  not  fitch  a  liquor  as  Homer  (he  aketh  ofwhiefx 
ran  from  Femes  hand \  when  it  was  pierced  by  Diomsdes . 

Seelikew-ife  his  readinelfe  in  reprehen  (ion  ofLo- 
gique,  in  the  fpeech  hee  vfed  to  Cajfander,  vppon  a- 
complaintthat  was  made  againft  his  Father  Antipa¬ 
ter:  for  when  <_ Alexander  happed  to  fay  Doe  you. 
thinke  thefe  men  would  haue  come  from  fo-  farre  to- 
complains ,  except  they  had  iufi  caufe  of  griefe?  and' 
Defender  anfwercd  ,  Y ea,  i  hat  was  the  mat  ter ,  becaufe 
they  thought  they  fhouldnot  be difprooued >  fayd  Alex¬ 
ander  laughing.-  See  the fubtil ties  of  Arifiotley  to  take - 
a  matter  both  wipes.  Pro  Cf*  Centra ,  &c . 

But  note  againe  how  well  he  could  vfe  the  fame 
Art,  which  hee  reprehended  to  ferue  his  owns 
humor, when  bearing  a  fecret  grudge  to  Callifthenes , 
hecaufe  he  was  againft  the  new  ceremonie  of  his  a- 
doration :  feafting  one  night,  where  the  fame  cv«////?- 
henes  was  at  the  table:  it  was  mooned  by  fome  after 
nipper, for  entertainement  fake, that  Calhjlheu.es  who, 


The  fir  ft  ‘Boofy 

was  an  eloquent  man, might  fpeake  of  feme  theamc 
or  purpofe  at  his  ovvne  choife, which Callifthenes  did; 
chilling  the  praile  of  the  M  acedonian  Nation  for  liis 
difeourfe,  &  performing  the  fame  withfo  goodma- 
ner.as  the  hearers  were  much  rauifhed :  wherupon 
Alexander  nothing  pleafed,fayd :  It  was  eafte  to  be  elo~ 


Callifthenes  prefently  vndertooke,  and  did  with  that 
ffinge  St  life;  that  Alexander  interrupted  him, St  fayd : 
Thegoodnefteof  the  can  fe made  him  eloquent  before :  and 
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de  him  eloquent  then  a? awe. 
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Confuler  further,  for  tropes  of  Rhetorique,that 
excellent  vfe  of  a  Metaphor  or  tranflation,  where- 
with  he  taxed  Antipater ,  who  was  an  imperious  and 
tyrannous  Gouernor:  for  when  one  of  Antipaters 
friends  commended  him  to  Alexander  for  his  mode-* 
ration ;  that  he  did  not  degenerate, ashis  other  Lieu¬ 
tenants  did  into  the  Perfian  pride,  in  vfe  of  purple; 
but  kept  the  anciet  habit  of  Macedon, of  black;T;7/e 
(faith  A’exander)but  Antipater  is  all  purple  within.  Or 
that  other, when  Parmenio  came  to  him  in  the  plaine 
of  Arbella ,  and  (Viewed  him  the  innumerable  multi¬ 
tude  of  his  enemies. fpecialiy  as  they  appeared  by  the 
infinite  number  of  lights-  as  it  had  becne  anew  fir¬ 
mament  of  flarres;  and  thereupon  aduifed  him  to 
afTayle  them  by  nightwhereupon  he  anfwered,T bat 
be  would  not  (leak  the  Viciorie. 

For  mm  ter  ofpolicie, weigh  that  Ggnificanr  diffin- 
£Vion  fo  much  in  al  ages  embraced, that  he  made  be¬ 
tween  his  two  friends  tube  ft  ion  and  CmcmSjVihc  he 
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fa  yd,  That  the  one  lotted  Alexander  .and  the  other  Icuecl 
the  King-,  ddcribing  the  principal!  difference  of 
Princes  beft  feruants,  that  fome  in  affection  loue 
their  perfon,  and  other  in  dutielotie  their  crovvne. 

Weigh  a!!b  that  excellent  taxation  of  anErrour 
ordinarie  with  counfellors  of  Princes,  that  they 
counfell  their  Maitters  according  to  the  model!  of 
their  owne  mind  and  fortune,  and  not  of  their  Ma¬ 
tters,  when  vpon  Darius  great  otters  Par  memo  had 
Paid  /  Surely,  I  would  accept  thefe  offers  were  /  as  Alex¬ 
ander  :  fayth  Alexander ,  So  would  /,  were  I  as  Par- 
memo. 

Laftly,  weigh  that  quicke  and  acute  reply,  which 
he  made  when  he  gaue  fo  large  gifts  to  his  friends, 
&  feruants,  and  was  asked  what  he  did  referue  for 
himfelfe,  and  he  anfwered ,Hope :  Weigh]  fay.whe- 
ther  he  had  notcaftvp  his  account  aright,  becaufe 
Hope  mutt  bee  the  portion  of  all  that  refolue  vppen 
great  enterprifes.  For  this  was  Cxfars  portion, when 
he  went  firftintoGt«/e,his  ettate  being  then  vtter- 
ly  ouerthrowne  with  Largeffes :  And  this  was  like- 
wife  the  portion  of  that  noble  Prince,  howfoeuer 
tranfported  with  ambition,  Henry  Duke  of  Gmfe, 
of  whom  it  was  vfually  fayd :  that  he  was  the  great- 
cttVfurerin  Frounce ,  becaufe  he  had  turned  all  his 
ettate  into  obligations. 

To  conclude  therefore,  as  certaine  Critiques  are 
vied  to  (ay  hyperbolically:  That  if  all  Scietres  were 
loft,  they  might  bee  found  in  Virgil :  So  certainely  this 
may  be  fayd  truely  >  there  are  the  prints,  andfoote- 
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flepsof  learning  in  thole  fevve  (peeches,  which  are 
reported  of  this  Prince.  The  admirationof  whom, 
when  I  confider  him,  not  as  t^/ilexander  the  Great, 
but  as  ^r/j?or/wScholler,hath  carryed  me  too  farre. 

As  lor  lulim  c.i’/ar,the  excellencie  of  his  learning, 
needeth  not  to  be  argued-from  his  education,  or  his 
companie,or  hisfpeeches  :  but  in  a  further  degree 
doth  declare  it  felfe  in  his  writinges  and  workes, 
whereof  feme  are  extantand  permanent,  and  (ome 
vnfortunately  perifhed  :  For,  firft  we  fee  there  is  left 
vnto  vs  that  excellent  Hifiorie  of  his  owne  warr.es, 
which  he  entituled  onely  a  Commentarie,  wherin 
all  fucceeding  times  haue  admired  the  folide  weight 
of  matter, and  the  reall  paffages,and  liuely  Images  of 
actions,  andperlons  exprefled  m  the  greateft  pro- 
prietieof  words, and  perfpicuitie  of  Narration  that 
euer  was  .•  which  that  it  was  not  the  effect  of  a 
naturall  guift,  but  of  learning  and  precept,  is  well 
witnefTed  by  that  worke  of  his,  entituled  Be  Jnalo- 
gia,  being  a  grammatical!  Philofophie,  wherein  hee 
did  labour  to  make  this  fame  Fox  ad plachum ,  to  be¬ 


come  Vox  ad  liat um  :  and  to  reduce  cuflome  of 
fpeech  .to  congruitie  of  fpeeeh,and  tooke  as  it  were 
ti.e  pictures  of  wordes,  from  the  life  of  reafon. 

So  w’ee  receiue  from  him  as  a  Monument,  both 
of  his  power  and  learning,  the  then  reformed  com¬ 
putation  of  the  yeare,weil  exprelsing,that  he  tooke 
ittobeasgreataglorie  to  himfelfe,  to  obferue  and 
know  the  law  of  the  heauens.  as  to  giue  law  to  men 
vpon  the  earth. 
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So  likewife  in  that  booke  of  his  t ^inticato,  ic  may 
eafily  appcare  that  he  did  afpire  as  well  to  vidorie  of 
of  wit,  as  victory  of  vvarre :  vndertaking  therein  a 
conflid  againft  the  greateft  Champion  with  the  pen 
that  then  liued,  Cicero  the  Orator, 

So  againe  in  his  Booke  of  Afothegmes,  which  he 
colleded,wefeeihatheeileemed  it  more  honour 
to  make  himfelfe,  but  a  paireof  Tables,  to  take  the 
wife  and  pithy  words  of  others,  than  to  haue  euery 
word  of  hisowneto  bemadean  Apothegme,  or  an 
Oracle  ;  as  vaine  [Vinces,  by  cufiome  of  flatterie, 
pretend  to  doe.  And  yet  if  I  fhouid  enumerate  di- 
tiers  of  his  fpeeches;  as  I  did  thofe  of  Alex  under , 
they  are  truely  fucli  as  Salomon  noteth,  when  hee 
fayth  ;  Verba  fapientum  tanquam  aculei,  &"  tanquam 
clam  in  ahum  whereof  I  will  only  recite  three, 

not  fo  deledable  for  elegancie,  but  admirable  for 
vigor  and  efficacie. 

Asfirft,  itisreafon  hee  bee  thought  a  Maher  of 
Words, that  could  with  one  word  appeafe  a  mutinie 
in  his  Armie;  which  was  thus.  T  he  Romanes  when 
their  Generals  did  fpeake  to  their  Annie,  did  vfe  the 
word  M Hites >  but  when  the  Magistrates  fpake  to  the 
people,  they  did  vfe  the  word,  cQuiritcs :  The  Soul- 
diers  were  in  tumult,  and  feditioufiy  prayed  to  bee 
cafsiered:  not  that  they  fo  meant,  but  by  expofiula- 
tion thereof,  to  drawe  C<c/Sr  to  other  Conditions; 
wherein  hee  being  refolute,  not  to  giue  way,  after 
fomefilence,  heebegannehisfpeech,  tgo  Jpjnrites, 
which  did  admit  them akeadie cafsiered; where- 


with  they  were  fo  furprifed,  croffed,  and  ccnfufcd, 
as  they  would  not  fuffer  him  to  goe  on  in  his  fpeech, 
but  relinquished  their  demaunds,and  made  it  their 
fuit.tobeagaine  called  be  the  name  of  Mihtes. 

Thefecond  fpeech  Was  thus :  C&far  did  extream- 
ly.affed  the  name  of  King?  and  fomewerefet  on  as 
he  paffed  by,  in  popular  acclamation  to  falute  him 
king- whereupon  finding  the  crie  weak"  and  poore? 
he  put  itofFthus3inakindof  left,  asiftheyhadmif- 
taken  his  furname  •  Non  Rexfim.)JedCaJar>  a  fpeech, 
that  if  it  befearchedjthe  life  and  fulnelle  of  it)  cart 
fcarce  beexpreffed  /  Forfirfi  it  wasarelulall  of  the 
name,  but  yet  not  ferious :  againe  it  did  fignifiean 
infinite  confidence  and  magnanimitie,  as  if  he  pre¬ 
fumed  Cafitr  was  the  greater  title  $  as  by  his  wor~ 
thinefle,  it  is  come  to  paffe  till  this  day :  but  chiefely, 
it  wasafpeech  of  greatallurementtowardhisowne 
purpole :  as  if  the  State  did  flriue  with  him,  but  for 
a  name?  whereof  meane  families  were  veiled  :  for 
Rex  was  a  furname  with  the  Romanes^  afwcll  as 
King  is  with  vs. 

The  lafi  fpeech,  which  I  will  mention,  was  vfed 
to  Metellus  :  when  Cafar^ after  warre  declared,  did 
pofiefle  himfelfe  of  the  Citie  of  Romei  gt  which 
time  entring  into  the  inner  treafuriejto  take  the 
the  monney  there  accumulate,  Metellm  being 
Tribune  forbad  him  :  whereto  Cafiir  fayd,  That 
if  bee  did  not  defijl ,  bee  would  laye  him  dea  d  in  the 
place  :  And  prefently  taking  himfelfe  vp .  hee 
added  :  Young  man  it  is  harder  for  me  to  fj>eake  hy 
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than  to  doe  it ;  Adolefcem , durins  eft  miht,hoc  dicere , 
qnam  facere.  A  fpeech  compounded  of  the  grea¬ 
ter  terrour,and  greateft  clemencie.,  that  could  pro- 
ceede  out  of  the  mouth  of  man, 

Buttoreturne  and  conclude  with  him,  itiseui- 
dent  himfelfe  knewe  well  his  owne  perfection  in 
learning, and  tooke  it  vpon  him ;  as  appeared, when 
vpon  occafion,that  fome  fpake,  what  a  flrange  refo- 
lution  it  was  in  Lucius  Sylla ,  to  religne  his  Didfature; 
he  fcoffing  at  him, to  his  owne  aduantage,an(wered> 
That  Sy!.la  could  not  skill  of Letter  and  therefore  knew 
not  how  to  Diffate.  •  '  • 

And  here  it  were  fit  to  leaue  this  point  touching, 
the  concurrence  of  militarie  vertue  and  learning; 
(for  what  example  fhould  come  with  any  grace,af- 
ter  thofe  two,  of  Alexander  and  Cafar)  were  it  not. 
in  regard  of  the  rarenefie  of  circumftance,  that  1 
finde  in  one  other  particular;  as  that  which  did  To 
fodenly  pafle,  from  extreame  fcorne,  to  extreame 
wonder :  and  it  is  o£  Xenophon  the  hhilofopher^who 
went  from  Socrates  Schoole  into  cyd ft  a,  in  the  expe¬ 
dition  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  againfi  King  ^Artax- 
erxes :  This  Xenophon  at  that  rime,  was  verieyong, 
and  neuer  had  (eene  the  Warres  before  :  neither 
had  any  commaund  in  the  Annie, but  onely  follow¬ 
ed  the  Warre,  as  avoluntarie,fortheloueandcon- 
uerfation  of  Proxenus  his  friend  :  hee  was  prefent 
when  Falinus  came  in  MefTagefrom  the  great  King, 
to  the  Grecians >  after  that  Cyrus  wasflaine  in  the 
field ;  and  they  a  handfull  of  men  left  to  themfelues 
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inthemiddeft  of  the  Kings  TerritprieSjCUt  off  from 
their  Country  by  many  nauigable*Riuers,and  many 
hundred  miles:  The  Meftage  imported,  that  they 
fnould  deliuer  vp  their  /nines,  and  fubmit  them- 
felues  to  the  Kings  mercy:To  which  M  eftage  before 
anfwere,was  made, diners  of  the  Army  coferred  fa¬ 
miliarly  with  Falinus ;  and  amongft  the  reft  Xenophon 
happened  to  fay:  IV  hy  Falinus  ^  we hauenow but thefe 
two  t  hinges  left  ;  our  Armes ,  and  our  V ertite  :  and  if  we 
yeeld  vp  our  Armes ,  how  fall  we  make  vfe  of  our  Vert  tie ? 
Whereto  F aim  us  fmiling  on  him,  fayd ;  If  1  he  not 
elec eiticd^  young  Gtntleman^you  arc  an  Athenian  -y  and / 
belceue,  you  Jhidie  Philofophie^  and  it  is  pretty  that  you 
fay ;  but  yon  are  much  abufed ,  if  yon  thinkeyour  vertue 
can  with (l  and  the  Kings  power  :  Here  was  the  fcorne  > 
the  wonder  followed;  which  was,  that  this  young 
Scholler,  or  Philofopher,  after  ail  the  Captaines 
were  murthered  in  parlye  by  treafon,  conducted 
thofetenThoufandfoote,  through  the  heart  of  all 
the  Kinges  high  Countreys  from  Babilon  to  Greet  a  in 
fafetie,  in  delpight  of  all  the  Kings  forces,  to  the  a- 
ftonifhmentof  the  world,  and  the  encouragement 
of  theGreciansin6imesfucceeding,to  make  inua- 
fion  vpon  the  Kings  of  Per  fa ;t  as  was  after  purpofed 
by  Iafon  the  Theftalian  ;  attempted  by  Age  fans  the 
Spartan,  and  atchieuedby  Alexander  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  all,  vpon  the  ground  of  the  Ad  of  that  young 

Scholler.  .  y  ,  .  ;■ 

To  proceede  now  from  imperiall  and  militarie 

vertue,  to  morall  and  pritiate  vertue-  fir  ft,  it  is  an  af- 
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fared  truth,  which  is  contained  in  the  verfes  > 

S  c-ilkct  ingenu  as  didicijj'e  fdeliter  artes ,  , 

’Emolht-  mores  nec firm  efte  feros. 

It  taketh  away  the  wildneffe  and  barbarifine  and 
fierceneffe  ofmens  minds.'but  indeed  the  accent  had 
need  bevpon  fideliter.  For  a  little  fuperficiall  lear¬ 
ning  doth  rather  wcrke  a  contrary  effect,  It  taketh 
away  allleuitie,  temeritie,  and  infolencie,  by  copi¬ 
ous  (uggeflion  of  all  doubts  and  difficulties ,  and 
acquainting  the  minde  to  ballance  reafons  on  both 
fides,  and  to  turne  backe  the  firft  offers  and  con¬ 
ceits  of  the  minde,  and  to  accept  of  nothing  but 
examined  and  tryed .  It  taketh  away  vaine  ad¬ 
miration  of  any  thing,  which  is  the  roote  of  all 
•  weakened!?.  For  all  things  are  admired,  either  be- 
caufe  they  are  new,  or  becaufe  they  are  great.  For 
nouelty,no  man  that  wadeth  in  learning  or  contem¬ 
plation  throughly,  but  will  find  that  printed  in  his 
heart.  Nil nouifuper  terrain  :  Neither  can  any  mail 
maruaile  at  the  play  ofP uppets,  that’ goeth  behinde 
the  curtaine,andaduifeth  well  of  the  Motion.  And 
for  magnitude ,  as  ■Alexander  the  Great ,  after 
that  hee  was  vfed  to  great  Awnies,  and  the  great 
Conquefts  of  the  fpatious  Prouinces  in 
when  hee  receiued  Letters  out  of  Greece,  of  fome  ’ 
fights  and  feruices  there,  which  were  commonly 
for  a  paffage  v  or  a  Fort,  or  fome  walled  rowne 
at  the  moft,  hefayd  ;  it  feented  to  him,  that  he  ms 
nduertifed  of  the  battailcs  of  the  Frogs,  and  the  Mi fey 
that  the  ould  tales  went  of.  So  cettainely,  if  a  man 

meditate 
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.meditate  much  vpponthe  vniuerfall  frame  of  na¬ 
ture,  the  earth  with  men  vppon  it  (the  diuineffe  of 
foules  except)  will  not  leeme  much  other,  than 
an  Ant-hill,  whereas  fome  Ants  carrie  corne,  and 
feme  carrie  their  young:  and  fome  goe  emptie, 
and  all  too  and  fro,  a  little  heapeof-duft.  It  taketh 
away,  or mitigatethfeareof  death,  or  aduerfefor-* 
tune :  which  is  one  of  the  greateft  impediments 
of  vertue,  and  imperfections  of  manners.  For 
if  amansminde,be  deepely  fesfoned  with  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  mortalitie  and  corruptible 
nature  of  thinges,  hee  will  eafily  concurre  with 
FpicJetas,  who  went  foorth  one  day,  and  fawe  a 
woman  weeping. for  her  Pitcher  of  earth,  that 
was  broken  ;  and  went  foorth  the  next  day, 
and  fawe  a  woman  weepinge  for  her  Sonne 
that  was  deade,  and  thereuppon  fayde  :  He - 
r.i3  vidi  fr agile m  frangi ,  hodte  vidi  mortalem  ma¬ 
rt.  And  therefore  virgill  did  excellently,  an4 
profoundlye  couple  the  knowledge  of  caufes, 
-and  the  Conqueft  of  all  feares,  together,  as 
Concomitantia. 

Fcelix  (jut  pot  nit  rerum  cognofcere  caufasy 
Unique  met  as  onines ,  &  inexora  bile  fa  turn 

SubtcQttpedibiiSyJirepnumque  Acker  antis  ait  art. 

It  were  too  long  to  goe  oner  the  particular  reme¬ 
dies,  whieh  learning  doth  mini(fer,to  all  the  difea- 
fes  of  the  minde,  fometimes  purging  the  ill  hu¬ 
mours,  fometimes  opening  the  obftructions,  fome- 
times  helping  digeftion,  fometimes  encreafmg 

L  3  :  "  appetite, 
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appetite,  fomtimes  healing  the  wounds  and  exulce- 
rations  thereof,  and  the  like;  and  therefore  I  will 
conclude  with  that  which  hath  rationem  t otitis ; 
which  is,  that  it  dilpoleth  the  conftitution  of  the 
minde,not  to  be  fixed  or  fetled  in  the  defeels  there¬ 
of  j  but  hill  to  be  capable,  and  fufceptible  of  growth 
and  reformation.  For  the  vnlearned  man  knowes 
not, what  it  is  to  defcend  into  hitiifelfe,or  to  cal  him- 
fclfe  to  account,  nor  thepleafure  of  that  Suauifima 
vita,  indies  [entire  fe  fieri  me Harem',  The  good  parts 
hee  hath,  heew'illlearnetofhew  to  the  full,  and  vfe 
them  dexteroufly,  but  not  much  to  encreafe  them: 
Thefaultshehath,  he  will  learne  how  to  hide  and 

colour  them,  but  not  much  to  amend  them  5  like  an 

•  '  '  *  ' 

ill  Mower,  that  mowes  on  ft  ill,  and  neuer  whets  his 
Syth:  whereas,  with  the  learned  man, it  fares  other- 
wifejthat  he  doth  euer  intermix  the  correflionand 
amendment  of  his  minde,  with  the  vfe  and  employ¬ 
ment  thereof :  Nay  further  in  general  and  in  fum  .- 
certain  it  is,  that  Veritas, znA  Bonitas  differ,  but  as  the 
Seale  and  the  Print:  for  Truth  prints  Goodnefle, 
and  they  be  the  cloudes  of  Error, which  defcend  in 
theflormes  of  pafsions  and  perturbations. 

From  morall  vertue,  let  vs  palleonto  matter  of 
power  and  commandement,  and  confider  whether 
in  right  reafon,  there  be  any  comparable  with  that, 
wherewith  knowledge  inuefteth  and  crowneth 
mans  nature.  We  fee  the  dignitie  of  the  comman- 
-dement,  is  according  to  the  dignitie  of  the  com- 
maunded :  to  haue  commaundcmcnt  ouer  bead  s,as 

Hear  d  - 
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Beard-men  haue,  is  a  thing  contemptible:  to haue 
commandement  ouer  children,  as  Schoole-Maflers 
haue,  is  a  matter  of  fmall  honor :  to  haue  comman¬ 
dement  ouer  Gaily- fiaties,  is  a  difparagement, rather 
than  an  honour.  Neither  is  thelommaundement 
of  Tyrants,  much  better  ouer  people,  which  haue 
put  off  the  Generoittie  of  their  mindes :  And  there¬ 
fore  it  was  cuer  holden,  that  honors  in  free  Monar¬ 
chies  and  Common-  wealths  had  a  fweetneffe  more, 
than  in  Tyrannies,  becaufe  the  commandement  ex- 
tendeth  more  ouer  the  wils  of  men,  and  not  only  o- 
uer  their  deeds  andferuices.  And  therefore  when 
rrfg/f/putteth himfelfe  forth  to  attribute  to  Auguftus 
Cdfar  the  beft  of  humane  honours,  hee  doth  it  in 
thdewordes: 

yictorque  volentes 
Per pofulos-y  datiura^  viamqtte  ajjeclat  Olympo: 

But  yet  the  commandement  of  knowledge,  is 
yet  higher,  than  the  commandement  ouer  the  will: 
for  it  is  a  commaundement  ouer  the  reafon,beleefe, 
andvnderflandingof  man,whichisthe  higheftparc 
of  the  minde,  and  giueth  law  to  the  will  it  lelfe.  for 
there  is  no  power  on  earth,which  fetteth  vp  a  throne 
or  chaff  e  of  Eftate  in  the  fpirits,  and  (oulesof  men, 
and  in  their  cogitations, imaginations, opinions,  and 
beleefes  .•  but  knowledge  and  learning.  And  there¬ 
fore  wee  fee  thedeteftable  and  extreame  pleafure, 
that  Arch-heretiques,  and  faife  Prophets, and  Impo- 
ftors  are  tranfported’W’ith,  when  they  once  finde  in 
themfelues,  that  they  haue  a  fuperioritie  in  the  faith 
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and  confcience  of  men;  fo  great,  as  if  they  hau 
once  tailed  of  it,  it  is  feldome  feene,  t  hat  any  tor¬ 
ture  or  perfecution  can  make  them  relinquifft  ora- 
bandone  it.  But  as  this  is  thawhich  the  Author  of 
the  Reuelation,  Wallah  the  depth  or  profoundneffe 
of  Sathan:  fo  by  argument  of  contraries,  the  iuft  and 
lawfull  foueraignetie  otter  mens  vilderfianding,  by 
face  of  truth  rightly  interpreted,  is  that  which  ap¬ 
proaches  neereft  to  the  iimiiitude  of  the  diuine 
rule.  - 

As  for  fortune  andaduancement,thebeneficence 
of  learning,  is  not  fo  cofined  to  giue  fortune  only  to 
hates  and  Common- wealthes :  as  it  doth  not  like- 
wife  giue  fortune  to  particular perfons,  Foritwas 
well  noted  long  agoe,  that  Homer  hath  giuen  more 
men  their  liuings,  than  either  Syl!ay  ov  c.tf.ir.  or  An- 
gufins  euer  did,  notvvithfianding  their  great  lar- 
gefies,anddonatiues,anddiftribution$  of  Lands  to 
(o  many  legions.  And  no  doubt, it  is  hard  to  fay, whe¬ 
ther  armes  or  learning  haueaduanced  greater  num¬ 
bers.  And  in  cafe  of  foueraigntie,  wee  fee,  that  if 
armes  or  defcent  haue  carried  away  the  Afingdome; 
yet  learning  hath  carryed  the  Prieft  hood,  which  e- 
uerhathbeeninfome  competicion  with  Empire. 

Againe,  for  the  pleafure  and  delight  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  learning,  it  farre  furpafieth  all  other  in  na¬ 
ture:  for  fhallthepleafuresof  the  affetlions  fo  ex- 
ceede  the  fences,  as  much  as  theobtayning  of  de¬ 
fire  or  vi&orie,  exceedeth a  fong,  ora  dinner  ?  and 
muft  not  of  confequence,  the  pleafures  of  the  inteb 
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led  or  vnderftanding  exceede  the  pleafuresof  the 
alt  ed  ions?  we  lee  in  all  other  pleafures,  there  is  fa- 
cietiej  and  after  they  be  vied,  their  verdour  depar- 
teth ;  which  Iheweth  well,  they  be  but  deceits  of 
pleafure,  and  not  pleafures  •  and  that  it  was  the  no- 
ueltie  which  plealed,and  not  thequalitie.  And  ther- 
fore  we  fee,  that  voluptuous  men  turne  Friers  5  and 
ambitious  Princes  turne  melancholy.  But  ofknow- 
ledge  there  is  no  facietie,  but  fatisfadion  and  appe-  * 

tite,  are  perpetually  interchangeable  ,•  and  therefore 
appeareth  to  be  good  in  it  felfe  limply,  without  fal- 
lacie  or  accident.  Neither  is  that  pleafure  of  fmall 
efficacie,  and  contentment  to  the  minde  of  man, 
which  the  Poet  Lucretius  defcribeth  elegantly,  * 

S  uaue  mari  magno,turbantibus  xqucra  ventis:0*c. 

It  is  a  view  of  delight  (faythhe)  t  oft  and  or  walk  e  vp- 
pn  the  (Imre  fide,  and  to. fee  a  Shipp'e  to  fed  with  tern-  - 
pft  vpm  the  fa ;  or  to  bee  in  a  fortified  Tower,  and  to  ■ 
fee  two  Butt  aides  ioynevfp,  on  aflaine.  But  it  is  a  pleafure 
incomparable  for  the  minde  of  man  to  bee  filed ,  landed 
and  fortified  in  the  certaintie  of  truth  h  and  fromt  hence 
to  deferie  andbehould  the  err  ours  ^perturbations, labour  s, 
and  wanderings  vp  and  downe  of  other  men. 

_  Laftly,  leaning  the  vulgar  arguments,  that  by  lear¬ 
ning!  man  excejjeth  man  in  that,  wherein  man  ex¬ 
celled  bealis ;  that  by  learning  man  afeendeth  to  the 
beauens  and  their  motions  $  where  in  bodie  he  can- 
lotcome;  and  the  like ;  let  vs  conclude  with  the 
dignitieand  excellency  of  knowledge  and  learning, 
in  that  whereunto  mans  nature  doth  moft  afpire; 
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which  is  immortalitie  or  continuance ;  for  to  this 
tendeth  generation,  and  rayfing  of  houfes  and  fami¬ 
lies  j  to  this  buildings,foiindations,and  monuments, 
to  this  tendeth  the  delire  of  memorie,  fame,  and  ce¬ 
lebration  ;  and  irieffedt,theftrength  of  ail  other  hu¬ 
mane  delires;  wee  lee  then  howefarre  the  monu¬ 
ments -of  wit  and  learning,  are  more  durable,  than 
the  monuments  of  power,  or  of  the  hands. For  haue 
not  the  verfes  of  tlcmcr  continued  ay.  hundred 
yeares,  or  more,  without  the  iofle  of  a  iiilable,  or 
letter:  during  which  time, infinite  Paliaces, Tem¬ 
ples,  Cattles,  Citieshaue  beendecayed,  anddemo- 
lifhed  f  It  is  not  polsible  to  haue  the  true  pictures  or 
fiatuaes  of  Cyrus-,  Alexander,  c&Jary  no  nor  of  the 
Kings,  or  great  perfonages  of  much  later  yearesj 
for  the  originals  cannot  laft>  and  the  copies  cannot 
but  leefe  of  the  life  and  truth.  But  the  Images  of 
mens  wits  and  knowledges  remaine  in  Bookes,  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  wrong  oftime,and  capable  of per- 
petuall  renouation :  Neither  are  they  fitly  to  be  cal¬ 
led  Images,  becaufe  they  generate  ftill.and  call  their 
feedes  in  the  mindes  of  others,  prouoking  and  cau- 
fing  infinit  actions  and  opinions,  in  fucceeding  ages. 
So  that  if  the  inuentionof  theShippewas  thought 
fo  noble,  which  carryeth  riches,  aqd  commodities 
from  place  to  place,  and  confociateth  the  moft  re¬ 
mote  regions  in  participation  of  their  fruits :  how 
much  more  are  letters  to  bee  magnified,  which  as 
Shippes,  pafle  through  the  vaft  Seas  of  time,  and 
make  agesfo  diftant,to  participate  ofthe  wifedome. 


'Tloe  fir Jl  'Books. 

illuminations,  and  inuentions  the  one  of  the  other? 
Nay  further  wee  fee,  Tome  of  the  Philofopbers 
which  were  lead  diuine,  and  moftimmerfed  in  the 
fences,  and  denyed  generally  the  immortality  of  the 
fouie  •  yet  came  to  this  point ,  that  whatfoeuer  moti¬ 
ons  the  fpirite  of  man  could  a£l  ,  and  perfourme 
without  the  Organs  of  the  bodie,  they  thought 
might  remaine  after  death  5  which  were  only  thole 
of  the  vnder Handing,  and  not  of  the  affection  ;  fo 
immortall  and  incorruptible  a  thing  did  knowledge 
feeme  vnto  them  to  be.  But  we  that  know  by  diuine 
reuelation,  that  not  onely  the  vnderftanding ,  but 
the  affedions  purified ,  not  onely  the  fpirite, 
but  the  bodie  changed  fhall  be aduanced  to  immor- 
talitie,  doe  difclaime  in  vhefe  rudiments  of  the  fen¬ 
ces. But  it  muft  be  remebred,  both  in  this  laft  point, 
andfoitmaylikewife  be  needfull  in  other  places, 
that  in  probation  of  the  dignitie  of  knowledge,  or 
learning  I  did  in  the  beginning  feparate  diuine  tefti- 
monie,  from  humane ;  which  methode,  I  haue  pur- 
fued,  andfo  handled  them  both  apart. 

Neuertheleffe,I  doe  not  pretend,  and  I  know  it 
Will  be  impofsible  for  me  by  any  Pleading  of  mine, 
toreuerfethe  iudgement,  either  of  tstfops  Cocke, 
that  preferred  the  Barly-corne,before  the  Gemme; 
or  of  MycUiy  that  being  chofen  Iudge,  betweene 
Apollo  Prefident  of  the  Mufes,and/^»  God  of  the 
Flockes,  fudged  for  Plentie:  or  of  Paris,  that  iudg- 
cd  for  Beautie,  and  loue  againft  Wiledome  and 
Power:  or  of  Ocad.it  watrrn,  rnodom- 
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feret :  that  preferred  Empire  with  condition  neuer 
fo  detcftable ;  or  of  yltfes,  gui  vetulam prvtditim- 
moruhtm,  being  a  figure  of  thole  which  preferre 
Cuftome  and  Habite  before  all  excellencies  orofa 
number  of  the  like  popular  lodgements.  For  thefe 
tmnges  continue,  as  they  haue  beene :  but  fo 

Will  thatako  continue,whereupon  lear¬ 
ning  hath  euer  relyed,  and  which 
fayleth  not :  Iujhfcataejljfk-, 
pientia  a  filijsjiiis , 


Booke  of  FranciSvBacon;  of 

- 

theproficienceor  aduancement 
•of  Learning ,  Diuine  and 

Humane, 

✓ 

To  the  Kjng- 

r  •  - 

T  might  feeme  to  haue 
more  conuenience , 
though  it  come  often 
otherwifc  to  pafle, 
(Excellent  King)that 
tho/ewhtch  are  fruit- 
full  in  their  generati- 
ons,&  haue  in  them- 
felues  the  fore  fight  of 
Immortalitie,in  their 
dependents, fhould  likewifebe  more  carefull  of  the 
good  eftateof  future  times;  vnto  which  they  know 
they  raufl  tranfmitte  and  commend  ouer  their  dea- 
?eft  pledges.  Quee  ne  Elizabeth  was  a  foioumer  in 
the  world  in  refped  of  her  vnmaried  life :  and  was 
a  blelTing  to  her  owne  times ;  &  yet* fo  as fbe'iinpre f 
■  fion  of  her  good  gouernement ,  befides  her  happie 
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numeric  5  is  not  without  feme  cffcdl  ^  which  doth 


pr£ienf  you  for  euer :  and  vvhofe 
\ ciittif nil  tmdnuhfuH  bedeedoth  yet  prornilema- 
ui^  the  like  i  cnouations:  It  is  proper  and  agreeable 
be  conucrlant^  not  only  in  the  tranfitory  parts  of 
good  gouernmentinbiit  in  thofeadisalfo.which  are 
m  their  nature  permanent  &  perpetual!.  Amongft 
the  which  (ifaftedlion  do  nottranfport  mee^J  there 
is  not  any  more  wonhie  ?  then  the  further  endowe- 
ment  of  the  world  with  found  andfruitfuilknow- 
ledge  :  For  why  fhould  a  fevve  rcceiued  Authors 
hand  vp  like  Hercules  C ohtmrt ^r5bey o n d  w h i ch ?  t h e rc 

Jnould  be  no  fayimg, or  difcdueringjfincc  wechftuc 
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wee  left, it  reraaineth  to  confidcr  ofwhat  kind  thofe 
ASsarc  which  hauc  hcfie:vnderfa!ken,&  performed 
by  Kings  and  others, fot  the  iricreafe  andaduancc- 
ment  of  learning ,  wherein  I  purpofeto  fpeake  ac« 

'tiu.ely  vvithour  digreffing  or  dylating. 

d'Lct  thisgronnd  ther'forebelayd,thatall  woikes 
are  onei  comen  by  amplitude  of  reward ,  by  found4 
udTc  qfdire<ai«?n,and  by  the  coniundion  of  labors, 
flie  fiift tnnitiplyptlj  endcuour,the  fecond  preuen- 
tc  tlHvr.o^'hid  the  third  fiipplieth  t!;c  frailty  of  mam 
B«t  the  principal  of  rhefe  is  direftiomFor  Claudmin 
via 3  anitvcrlil  air ferem  extra  viam  :  And  Salome# 
excellently  fetteth  it  dovvne. ;  if  the  Iren  benot jhitrye, , 
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'ifnqumth '  mart liwa^tbx  iMtmfcdmtisTtfytt  which 
preimkihi  iignifying  thafthp  inucntion  or  elediprt 
of  the  Meansf  is.  more  effeduall  then  anic  inforce-. 
ment  or  accumulation  of  endeuours.  .This  ! am  in- 

9  *•  C  '  ; 

duccd  to  fpcake.;  for  that  ('not  derogating  from  the 
noble  intention  of  any  that  haue  bccnc  dedn  tin  s 
towards  theSratcof  learning)! do obfcruencuer- 
thelefle,  that  their  workes  and  Adsare  rather  mat* 
ters-of  Magnificence  and  Mernorie,,  then  of  pro- 
greflion  and  proficience  ,  an  da  aide  rather  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  mafse  of  Learning  in  the  multitude  of 
learned  men  ,  then  to  redine  or  raife  the  Sciences 
thcrnfclues.  f 


-  The  Works  on  Ads  ofouerit  towardsjlearning  are 
converfant  abou  t  t  hree  obieds ,  the.  Places  of  lear¬ 
ning  •  theBookesof  learning;  and che  Perfons of 
the! earned.  For  as  water,  w  hetherit  be  the  dewe  of 
heauen,oribefpdngs  of  die  earth,  dodifcarter.and 
leefeir  felfe  in  the  ground;}  -except,  it  be  colleded 
into  fome  Receptacle.vvhereicmsyby  vnion, com¬ 
fort  and  iiiftaineit  felfe  :  And  for  that  caule  the  ln- 


duflryof  Man  hath  m3de  &  framed  Spring  -heads, 
Cbnciaas,  Ceftemes,andJ^oo!es,which:men  haue 
3cafftQmed'likcwife,to  ibetmtifie'  andadopie  with 
accomplhhments  of  Magnificence  and  State, as  wel 
as  of  vie  and  aeoeffuie :  So. this  cxceilemjiquorof 
knowledge, -whet  her  ic-defcend  from  diumeinlpi. 
ration, or  fiprihgfrom  h atria ne rente ,  would  foone 
petilhe’aiifd  varrifheito  oblyuiou  ,  if  .itovere  not 
preferued  in  Bookes, Traditions, Conferences..and 
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Peaces  appoyntcd,  as  Vniuerfitics,  Colledges,andi 
Schoo!cs,lor  the  receipt  &comfortingof  the  fame. 

i  he  works  which  concerne  the  Seatcsand  Pla¬ 
ces  of  learning,  aicfoure*  Foundations,  and  Buyl- 
dings,  Endowments  with  Reuenewes.Endowmets 
with  Franchizes  and  Priuiledges,  Inftitutions  and 
Ordinances  for  gouernment  ,  all  tending  to  quiet, 
nefTeand  priuatenefieof  life,  and  difeharge  of  cares 
and  troubles ,.  much  like  the  Stations ,  which  Virgil 
preferrbeth  lor  the  hyuing  of  Bees*, 

rrincipiofedts  Ap$bui,Jlattoq^etenda  i  i 

Sjtoneq^  ft  ventii  adit  tu^&c. 

The  workes  touching  Bookcs  are  two*  Firft  Li¬ 
braries, which  areas  the  Shrynes,  where  all  the  Re- 
liques  of  the  ancient  Saints,  full  of  true  vertue,  and; 
that  without  delufion  orimpofture,  arc  preferued^ 
and  repofed  5  Secondly  ,  Newe  Editions  of  Au* 
thors,  with  more  corrc&impreflions  ,  more  faith* 
full  tranflations,  more  profitable  glolTcs,  morcdili- 
gent  annotations  *  and  the  like.  . 

The  workes  pertaining  to  the  perfons  of  learned 
men(bcfides  the.aduancement  and  countenancing 
of  them  ip  general!)  are  two  :  The  reward  and  de- 
fignation  of  Readers  in  Sciences  already  extantand 
inuented:  and  the  reward  and  defignation  of  Wri¬ 
ters  and  Enquirers ,  concerning  any  partes  of  Lear¬ 
ning, not  fumciently  laboured  and  profecuted. 

Thefe  are  fummarilic  the  workes  and  ades, , 
wherein  the  merites  of  manic  excellent  Princes*  , 
andother  worthie  Pcrfonages  hauc  beeneconucr- 

fant.  i 
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fant.  As  for  any  particular  commemorations,  I  call 
to  minde  what  Cicer-ofa  ide ,  when  hee  gaue  general!' 
thanks.  Difffcilt  non  diquem-jngrstum  quenquampr*- 
itrirc:  Let  vs  rather  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
looke  vnto  that  parte  of  the  Race  ,  which  is  be¬ 
fore  vs  $  then  looke  backe  to  that  which  is  alrea- 
die  attained. 

Firft  therforeamongft  fo  many  great  Foundati¬ 
ons  of  Colledges  in  Europe,  I  Hndeftrange  that  they 
are  all  dedicated  to  Profeflions,and  none  left  free  to 
Artes  and  Sciences  at  large.  For  if  men  iudge  that 
learning  fhould  bee  referred  to  adion  ,  they  iudge 
well :  but  in  this  they  fall  into  the  Error  deferibed 
in  the  ancient  Fable  5  in  which  the  other  parts  of  the 
body  did  fuppofe  the  ftomache  had  beene ydle,  be- 
caufeit  neyther  performed  the  office  of  Motion  ,as 
the  Iymmes  doe ,  norofSence,  as  the  head  doth: 
But  yet  notwithftanding  it  is  the  Stomache  that  dL 
geftethand  diftributeth  to  all  the  reft:  So  if  any  man 
thinke  Philofophic  and  V niuerfalitie  to  be  idle  Stu¬ 
dies  $  hee  doth  not  confider  that  all  Profeflions  are 
from  thence  ferued ,  and  fupplycd.  *  And  this  I  take 
to  beeagreatcaufe  that  hath  hindered  theprogref- 
fion  of  learning, becaufe  thefe  Fundamental  know¬ 
ledges  hauc  bene  ftudied  but  in  paffage.  For  if  you 
will  haue a  tree  beare  more  fruite  then  it  hath  vied 
to  do;  it  is  notany  thingyoucan  do  to  theboughes, 
but  it  is  the  ftyrring  ofthc  earth  *  and  putting  newc 
mould c  about  the  rootes  ,  that  muft  workc  it. 


Neyther  is  it  to  bee  forgotten  ,  that  this  dedicating 
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bf  foundations  and  Dofaiansio:prof<?fTotf  Lear, 
rang,  hath  no  t  oraely  hadla  Maligntafped,  and  in* 
Alienee  vpon  the  growth  of  Scyences,but  hath  alfb 
xeacpraudiaali  to  States  and  gouernments.-  For 

f  . lt  Procc<^th  that  Princes  find  a  folicude,  in 

regard  of  able  men  to  feme  them  in  caufes  ofe- 
hate,  bccaufc  there  is  no  education  collegiate 
wlncrns  freejwherfuch  asvverefo  difpofedmfough? 
giue  themfelnes  to  Hiflories ,  modern e  teSa* 
ges,  bookes of  pollicicand ciuiledifcourfc,  and 

otherthehkeinablementsvntoferuiceofeftatc. 

And  bccaufc  founders  of  Colledgcsdoc  plant, 
and  founders  of  Lectures  doe  water :  it  followed* 
we  i  n  order  toipeake  of  the  defed,which.is  iaPub* 
hc|  eLedures:  Namely,in  the  fmalnefle  andmea- 
ndieof  thehtlary  or  reward  which  in  moft  places 

lsafligned  vnto  them :  whether  they  be  Lcdures  n  f 

Arts,or  of  Profc/nons.For  it  is  necellafy  to  the  pro. 
g  rdTi  on  o  f  Scy  e  nccs ,  t  h  a  t  Readers  be  fhcmoflt' 
b.c  and  fuffictcnt  roen;  as  thofewhiefrareordained 
forgcncrating,  and  propagating  of  Scyencn  and 

notfortranfiforicvfe.  This  can  not  be5cxcept\hdr 

condition,  &  endow®*  befuch  Jwifi 

abJeff  man ,  to  appropriate  his  whole  labour  ahd 

continue  Ins  whole  agein  thatfundion anddten 
dance  and  therefore  muff  hauea pfopordS 

fwerable  to  that  mcdiocritieorcampetSi  JoS 

uanccmenr  w  hich  may  be  expf  ded  frrfma  Pro^ 
fion,ortlie I  radizeof a ProfcffionJSdfss'iTyfeWinfl 

hauc  Scycnces  flouri/h,  youmuflobferueS 

military 
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military  la  we, whic  h  was,T  hat  thojtwhich  flaitd  with 
the  Carriage,  fhould  haut  equall.  part  with  the/e  which 
were  in  the  Athene  elfe  will  the  carriages  be  ill  atten¬ 
ded  :  So  Readers  in  Scyences  areindeedc  the  Gar. 
dyans  of  the  ftores  and  prouifions  of  Scyences, 
whence  men  in  adtiuc  coin fts  are furnifned  ,  and 
therefore  ought  to  haue  equal!  entertainment  with 
them-  other  wife  if  the  fathers  in  Scyences  be  of  the 
weakefl fort, or  be  ill  maintained.  - 

Et  Vat  rum  invalid/  referent  ithmia  nati. 

Another  defeat  I  note,wherin  I  ft  all  neede  feme 
Alchimift  to  helpe  me,  who  call vpon  men  to  fell 
titeir.Bookes  ,  and  to  build  Fotmces ,  quitting  and 
forfaking  Minerva,  and  the  Mrtfes,  as  barreyne  vir- 
gines,  and  relying  vpon  Vulcan .  Blit  certaineit  ip, 
that vnto  the deepe,  fruitefull,  and opcratiuc  fludic 
of  many  Scyences,  fpecialJy  NaturallPhylofophy 
andPhyficke,Bookcs  be  not  onely  the  Inftrumen  « 
tals •  wherein  alfo  the  beneficence  of  men  hath  not 
beene  altogether  wanting  :  for  we  fee,  Spheares, 
Globes,  Affrolabes,Mappes, and  the  like, haue  bene 
prouided ,  as  appurtenances  to  Aftronomy  &  Cof- 
niograph  y,  as  wellasbookes:  Weiec  hkewife,  thaf 
fome  places  inftituted  for  Phyficke,  haue  annexed 
the  cornmoditie  of  Gardeins  for  Simples  of  all 
forts,  and  do  likewife  commandlthe  vfe  of  dead  Bor 
diesfor  Anatomyes.But  thefe  doe  refped  but afev* 
things.  In  gencrall,there  will  hardly  be  any  hraync 
proficicnce  in  the  difclofing  of  nature,  except  there 
befomeallovvance  for  expences  about  experirnets; 
■nt‘ fG.  whether 
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whether  they  be  experiments  appertaining  to  Vul. 


emus  otDedalus ,  Furnace  or  Engyne,  or  any  other 
kind j  And  therefore  as  Secretaries ,  and  Spyalls  of 
Princ  es  and  Sta  tes  bring  inBills  for  Intelligence}  fo 
youmuft  allowe  the  Spyalls  and  Intelligencers  of 
Nature, to  bring  in  their  Billc$,orelfeyoulhallbeiIS 
aduertifed. 

*  And  if  iexander  made  fuch  a  liberall  affignati- 

on  to  Artftotle  of  treafure  for  the  allowance  of  Hun¬ 
ters,  Fowlers,  Fifhers  and  the  like,  that  he  mought 

<  compile  an  Biftoric  of  Nature, much  better  dothey 

deferue  it  that  trauailcs in  Arts  of  nature. 

Another defe<3  which  I  note,  is  an  intcmaiflion 
or  negled  in  thofe  Which  are  Gouernours  in  Vni« 
uerfitiesjof  Conftiltation,  &  in  Princes  or  fuperior 
perfons,  of  Vifitation  :  To  enter  into  account  and 
confideration  ^whether  the  Readings,exercifes,and 
otherxuftomcsappertayningvnto  learning,  aunci- 

cntly  begunne^nd  fince  continued, be  well  inftitu* 
ted  or  no ,  and  thereupon  to  ground  an  amende- 
ment  ,  or  reformation  in  that  which  fhall  be  found 
inconuenient .  For  it  is  one  of  your  Mai£fties 
ownemoft  wife  and  Princely  Maximes,  thatin  all 
vfiges,  and  Preftdents,  tht  T tmesbe  conftdered wherein 
i  they  firfl  beganne ,  which  if  they  were  weakeysr  ignorant, 
it  derogateth  front  the  Authoritit  of theV (age  ,  and  lea - 
uethitfor  fuftefl.  And  therefore  in  as  much, as  moll 
of  the  vlages ,  and  orders  of  the  Vniu crimes  were 
dcriued  fro  moreobfeure  times,it  is  the  tnorerequi  • 
Etc,  they  be  reexamined.  In  thiskind  I  will  giuean 
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inftancc  or  two  for  exaple  fake, of  things  that  are  th  e 
moft  obvious  &  fami!iar;Thc  one  is  a  matter, which 
though  it  bee  ancient  and  general|5yet  I  hold  to  be 
anerrouf,  which  is.,  thatSchollersin  Vniuerfities 
come  too  foone,&  toovnripe  to  Logicke&  Rhe- 
toricke;  Arts  fitter  for  Graduates  then  children, and 
Nouices  :  For  thefe  two  rightly  taken,  are  the  gra- 
ueftof  Sciences, beeing  the  Arts  of  Arts,theonefor 
lodgement,  the  other  for  Ornament:  And  they  be 
the  Rules  &  Dire&ions ,  how  to  fet  forth  &  difpofc 
matter:  &therforeformindes  cmptie&vnfraught 
with  matter, &  which  haue  notgathered  that  which 
Cicero  calleth  Sylua  and  SuptUex ,  Ruffe  and  varietie  to 
beginnewith  thofe  Artes  fas  ifonefhouldlcarneto 
weigh, or  to  meafure,or  to  painte  the  Winde)  doth 
workebut  this  effedi :  that  the  wifedomc  of  thofe 

Arts, which  is  great,&vniuerfal, is  almoft  made  con¬ 
temptible^  is  degenerate  into  childifh  Sophyftrie, 
&  ridiculous  affectation.  And  further, the  vntitnely 
learning  of  them  hath  drawen  on  byconfequence, 
the  fuperficiall  and  vnprofitable  teaching  &  writing 
ofthem,asfitteth  indeed  to  the  capacity  of  childre  .* 
Another,is  a  lacke  I  finde  in  the  exercifes  vied  in  the 
Vniuerfities,  which  do  maketogreatadiuorce  be. 
tweene  Inuention  &  Memoryffor  their  fpeeches  are 
cither  yxevnc&h&tQ'mVerbis  conceptis,  where  nothing 
is  left  to  Inuention, or  m  eer  !y  Extemporall,  w  here  lit- 
tleisleftto  Memory:  wheras  in  life &adion, there  is 
leaft  vfe  of  either  of  thefe, but  ratherof  intermixtures 
ofpremeditation,&  Inuention  .-Notes  ScMemorie. 

B  b  So 
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So  as  the  cxeicifc  fitteth  not  thcpradize,  nor  the  I* 
mage,  the  life  •  and  it  is  eucra  true  rulein  exercifes 
that  they  bee  framed  as  nercas  may  be  to  the  life  of 
pradife,for  otherwife  they  do  peruertthe  Motions, 
and  faculties  ofthcMinde,  and  not  prepare  them. 
The  truth  whereof  is  not  obfcure ,  when  Schollats 

come  to  ihepradifesofprofdTions, or  other  adions 

ofci.uili.Iife,  which  when  they  fct  into,  thiswant  is 
foonefoupd  bythemfelucs,  and  fooner  by  others. 
But  this  part  touching  the  amendment  of  thelnffi. 
tutions  and  orders  of  Vniuerfities .  I  will  conclude 
with  the  claufe  of  Cafars  letter  to  Oppiusznd  Baibas 
Hoc  quemactmodutn ficripojftt,  vtnmlla  mibimmttem 
veniant,  dr  malt  a  repenri  pojfunt :  de  ijs  rebus  re go  vos , 
'Jt  cogitationcm  (ufeipiatis;  >' 

Another  defed  which  I  note,  afeendeth  a  little 
higher  then  the  precedent.  For  as  theproficience  of 

learningconfirtethmucbintheordersandinftituti- 

onsofViniuerfitiesJn  th’efame  States  &  kingdoms? 
So  it  would  bee  yet  more  aduanced,'  if  there  were 
more  1  ntelligeCc  Mutual  betweene  the  Vniuei  fities 
of  Europe,  then  now  thcreis.  Wefee,thcrcbemany. 
Orders  and  Fou  ndatios,  which  though  they  be  de„ 
uided  vnderfeuerall  foueraignties,  &  territories, yet 
they  takethemfelues  tohauea  kind  ofcontrad,  fra¬ 
ternities  corrcfpondence,  one  with  the  other,  in- 
fomucb  as  they  haue  Prouincials  and  Generals, 
And  furely  as  Nature  createth  Brotherhood  in  Fa¬ 
milies^  Arts  Mechanicall  contrad  Brotherhoods 
incommunalties,  andtheAnoyntmentofGodfu* 
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a  Brotherhood  in  Mrngs  &  Bifhops;So 
€r  there  cannot  but  beea  fraternitie  in 
learning  and  illumination,  relating  to  that  P  a  tern  i- 
tie, which  is  attributed  to  God, who  is  called  the  Fa¬ 
ther  ofillumiaations  or  lights. 

Thelaftdefedt  which  /  wil  note, is, that  there  hath 
not  been,  or  very  rarely  bcen,any  Publiquc  Ddig- 
nation  ot  Writers  or  Enquirers ,  concerning  fuch 
parts  of  knowledge,as  may  appeare  not  to  haue  bin 
air  eadielufficiehcly  laboured  or  undertaken  ,  vnto 
w  hich  point  it  is  an  I nducemet  -to  enter  into  a  view 
and  examination, what  parts  of  learning  haue  bin 
profecuted,  and  whatomitted ;  For  the  opinion  of 
plentic'is  ainongft  the  caufes  of  want ;  and  the  great 
quantitie  of  Bookcs  maketh  a  fhewerather  of  fuper- 
fluitiethcnlackc,  which  furchargeneuerthelede  is 
not  to  be  remedied  by  making  no  more  bookes,but 
by  making  more  good  bobks,whichastheSerp£tof 
Af^/e/,moughtdeuourtheSerp£tsof  the  Inchators. 

Theremouing  of  all  the  defeats  formerly  enu¬ 
merate,  except  the  laft,  and  of  theadHuepart -alfo  of 
the  laft(whichisthedefignation  of  Writers)  areO- 
fera:Bdjiljca  $  towards  which  the  endeuorsofaprb 
uatemanmay  be,  but  as  an  Image  in  a  erode  way; 
that  may  point  at  the  way,  but  cannot  goeit.  But 
the  inducing  part  of  the  latter  (which  is  the 
furtiay  of  Learning)  ,  may  bee  fet  forwarde  by 
priuatc  trauaile  •>  Wherefore  I  will  now  attempt  to 
make  a  generailand  faithfull  perambulation  of  lear- 
ming,with  an  inquiry  what  parts  theroflye  frefh  and 
•  .  Bb  2  waft. 
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waft,  arid  not  improued  &  conuerted  by-thelndu- 
ftricot  man;  to  the  end  that  fuch  a  plotte  made  and 
recorded  to  memoric,  may  both  miniftcr  light  to  a- 
nie  publique  dcfignation  :  and  alfo  feme  to  excite 
voluntary  endeuours;whexin  neuertheleffe  my  pur- 
pofeisat  this  time,  to  note  onely  omiflions&ndde* 
ficienccs;  andnottomakeanyredargution  of  Err 
rors,or  incomplete  prolecutions :  For  it  is  one  thing 
to  fet  forth  what  ground  lyethvnmanured  ^  and  ar 
nother  thing  to  corrcd  ill  husbandry  in  that  which 
is  manured. 

In  the  handling  &  undertaking  of  which  workc, 
lam  not  ignoranr,  what  it  is,  that  I  doe.  now  mooue 
and  attempt,  nor  infenfible  of  mine  own  weakenes, 
tofufteinemypurpofe  :  But  my  hopeis,thatif  my 
extreamc  loue  to  learning  carrie  me  too  farre,I  may 
obtaine  the  excufe  of  afteftion;  for  that  //  isnotgran- 
tedtomanteloue ,  and  to  bee  wife, :  Butlknow  well  I 
can  vie  no  other  libertie  of  Iudgcment ,  then  I  muff 
kaueto  others,  &  I  for  my  part  (hall  be  indifferent- 
lie  glad  ey  ther  to  perforate  my  felfe,  or  accept  from 
another,  thatdutie  of  humanitie  :  NamquierranU 
comiter  mondr  at  viam :  &c.  I  doe  forelee  likewife, 
that  of  thofe  things,  which  I  fhall  enter  &  Regifter, 
as  Deficiencesandt  )miffions:  Many  will  conceiue 
and  confine,  that  fomeof  them  are  alreadie  done  & 
extant :  others  to  bee  but  curiofities,  and  things  of 
no  great  vie  :  and  others  to  bee  of  too  great  difficul¬ 
ty,  andalmoftimpoisibilitie  tobcecompaffedand 
“ffedted :  But  for  the  twoo  firft  ,  I  referre  my  felfe  to 
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the  particulars.  For  the  laft,touching  impofsibilitie, 
I  take  it,  thofe  things  are  to  bee  held  pofsible,vvh  ich 
may  be  done  by  fome  perfon,  though  not  by  euerie 

one :  and  which  may  be  done  by  many, though  not 
by  anyone:  and  which  may  be  done  in  fuccefsion 
of  ages  r  though  not  within  thehoure-glafleof  one 
mans  life :  and  which  may  be  done  by  publique  de- 
fignation,  though  not  by  priuateendeuour.  But 
notwithftading,  ifany  Man  will  take  to  himfelfera- 
therthat  of  S\\omon,Diatpiger,  'Lee  eft  in  via. ,  then 
that  of  Virgil ,  Pofunt ,  quia pojje videntur :  I  fhall  be 
content  that  my  labours  bee  efteeined ,  but  as  the 
better  forte  of  wilhes  :  for  as  it  asketh  fome  know, 
ledgetodemaunda  queftion,  not  impertinent  •  lo 
it  requireth  fome  fenfe,to  make  a  wifh  not  abfurd. 


nr?M E  Parts  of  humane  learning  hauerefc- 
4-  rence  to  the  three  partes  of  Mans  vnderftan- 
ding,  whichisthefeateof  Learning;  History 
to  his  Memory,  Poe  si  e  to  his  Imagi¬ 
n' a  t  i  o  n  ,  and  Phi  lo  so  p  hi  e  to  his  Rea¬ 
son:  Diuine  learningfeceiueth  the  fame  diftribu- 
tion ,  for  the  Spirit  of  Man  is  the  fame  :  though  the 
Reuelation  of  Oracle  and  Senfe  be  diuerfe :  So  as 
Theologie  confifteth  alfo  of  H  is  to  r  i  e  of  the 
Church ;  of  Parable  s,  which  is  Diuine  Poefie: 
and  of  holie  Doctrine  or  Precept.  For  as 
for  that  parr,  which  feemethlupernumerarie, which 
is  Prophecie  :  it  is  but  Diuine  Hiftorie :  which  hath 
that  prerogatiue  ouer  humane  ,  as  the  Narration 
may  bee  Before  the  fail,  afwell  as  after. 

B  b  $  Hi  sto  r  y 
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works  of  N ature,  &  the  State  ciuile  and  Ecclefiafti- 
cal ‘without  which  the  Hiftory  of  the  world  feemeth 
to  me,  to  beas  ihcStatua  of  Polypkemtu  with  his  eye 

our,thatpart  being  wanting,which  doth  moft  (hew 
thefpirir,  andlifeoftheperion  :  And  yet  I  am  not 
ignorantthatin  diuersparticularfcicnces,  as  of  the 
-lurifconfults.thc  Mathcmaticians3the  Rhetoricians 
the  PhilofopherSj  there  arc  fet  down  fomefmalme- 
morials  of  theSchooles,  Authors,  and  Bookcs:  and 
iolikewife  fome  barrenaelations  touchingtheln- 

uentioof  Arts,orvfage$.Butaiuftffor,y  oflearnini* 

containing  the  Antiquities  &  Originalls  ofKnow- 

dedges,&r  their  Se(fts;theirInuentions, their  Traditi. 

ons;their  diuerfe  Adminifirationv-ndManagings* 
their  FJourifliings,  their  Oppofitions,  Decayesl 
DepreflionsyObiiuions,  Rcmoues,;  with  thecau- 
fes,and  occafions  of  thcm,andall  other  c-uentscon- 

cerning!earning,throughouttheages  of  the  world* 

I  may  truly  affirmetebewanting.The  vfeand  end 
of  which  vvorke,  I  doe  not  fo  much  ddigne  for  cu- 
rio/uic,  or  /atiffatfiomof  thofe  that  arc  thelouers  of 
learning ;  but  chiefcly  fora  more ferious.&graue 
purpofe,  which  is  this  in  fewe  wordcs,  thatftwill 
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make  learned  men  wife,  in  the  vfeandadminifira- 
tion  of  learning.  For  iris  not  Saint  udugufiines 
fior  Saint  Ambrose  woikfs  .that  will  make  lo  wife 
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and  obferued  :  and  the  fame  reafon  is  of  Lear¬ 
ning. 

.  Hi  story  ofN  at  v  r  e  is  of  three  forts:  of 
*N  A*T  V  R  £  in  C  O  V  RSI  ;  of  N  A  T  V  R  £  Er* 
r  i  n  o ,  or  V.A  r  y  i  N  g  j  and  of  Natvre  Al¬ 
tered  orwroghtjthatisH  i  s  t  er  r  yof  C  r  ea« 
T  V  R  E  S  ,  H  I  S  T  O  R  Y  of  M  A  R  V  A  I  L  E  S  ,  and 

Hi  s  t  or  y  of  A  r  t  s.  The  fiiff  of  thefe,  nodoubt 
is  extant.,and  that  in  goodperfcdion  .-The  two  la¬ 
ter  are  handled  fo  wcakely  and  vnprofitably ,  as  I 
am  moued  to  notethcm  as  deficient .  For  I  find  no 
fuffieienr,  orcompetent  Colle&ionofthc  Woikes 
of  Nature,  whichhaueaDigrcflion,  andDeflexi- 


du&ions,  &  Motions, wbether  they  be  fingularities 
of  place  and  region  ,  ortheftrangeeuentsof  time 
and  chance,  or  the  effects  of  yet  vnknowne  pro¬ 
prieties,  orthe'inftanees  of  exception  to  generail 
kindes.-  It  is  true,  Ifinde  a  number  of  bookesof 
fabulous  Experiments, &Secrets, and  friuolous  Im* 
poftures  for  pleafure  .and  ftrangenelle  .  But  a 
fubffanriall  and  feuere  Collection  of  the  Hit  e- 

T  ‘  1  T  "  /  vt 

ROCIITE  S,Or  lR  R  E  G  V  L  A  R  S  or  N  A  T  V  R  E, 

well  examined  &  defcribed  I  find  not:  fpecially  not 
with  due  , rejection  of  fables,  and  popular  Errors: 

For, 
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For,  as  things  now  are,  if  an  vntruthin  Nature  bee 
onceonfoote ,  whatbyreafonofthenegledofexi 
amination  ,  and  countenance  of  Antiquitie ,  and 
what  by  reafon  of  the  vfe  of  the  opinion  in  fitrii- 
litudes,  and  ornaments  of  fpeeche,  it  is  neuer  cal¬ 
led  downe.  .  ' 

The  vfe  of  this  worke,  honoured  with  a  pre¬ 
sent  in  Arijiotle,  is  nothing  lefle,  then  to  giue  con¬ 
tentment  to  the  appetite  of  Curious  and  vaine 
wittes ,  as  the  manner  of  Mirakiuries  is 
to  doe  :  But  for  twoo  Reafons ,  both  of  greatc 
waight  .*  Theoneto  corred  theparcialitieof  Axi- 
omes,  and  Opinions  :  which  are  commonly  fra¬ 
med  onely  vppon  common  and  familiar  examples  • 
The  other,  becaufe  from  the  Wonders  of  Nature, 
is  thenecreft  Intelligenceandpaflage  towardesthe 
Wonders  of  Arte  :  Foritisnomore,  but  by  follo¬ 
wing, and  as  it  were,  hounding  Nature  in  her  wan- 
drings ,  to  bee  able  toleade  her  after  wardes  to  the 
fame  place  againe.  Neyther  am  I  of  opinion  in 
this  History  of  Marvailes,  that  fiipet" 
ftitious  Narrations  of  Sorceries  ,  Witchecraftes, 
Dreamcs,  Diuinations ,  and  the  like,  whererhere 
is  an  adurancc  ,  and  clecre  euidcnce  of  the  fad , 
be  altogether  excluded.  Forit  isnotyet  knowne 
in  what  cafes ,  and  how  farre,effe$es  attributed  to 
fuperftition,do  participate  of  Naturall  caufes :  and 
therefore  ho  w-foeuer  the  pradife  of  fuch  things  is 
to  bee  Condemned ,  yet  from  the  Speculation  and 

>confideration 
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i,-  light  may  betaken,  notoneiy 
forthedifccrningof  the  offences ,  but  for  the  fur* 
thcr  difclofingot  Nature  •  Neither  ought  a  Man  to 
make  fcruple of  entring  into  thefe  things  forinqui- 
S  Of  truth,  as  your  Maieftie  hath  flWed  in 
your  owne  example :  who  with  the  twocleere  eyes 
of  Religion  and  naturall  Phiiofophy,  haue  looked 
deepely  and  wifely  into  thefe  fhadowcs,  and  yet 
proued  your  felfe  to  be  of  the  Natutcofthe  Sunne, 
which  pafTcth  through  pollutions ,  and  it  fclfere- 
maines  as  pure  as  before*  But  this  I  hold  fit,  that 
thefe  Narrations ,  -  which  haue  mixture  with  fuper- 
ftirion,be  forted  by  jhemfelues,  and  not  to  be  min¬ 
gled  with  the  Narrations ,  -which  -are  mcercly  and 
fincerely  naturall .  But  as  for  the  Narrations  tou¬ 
ching  the  Prodigies  and  Miracles  of  Religions, 
they  are  either  not  true,  or  not  Naturall  ;  and 
therefore  impertinent  for  the  Storie  of  Na¬ 
ture.  •  .  "  T  '  _  ^  VT  „  r. 

For  HISTORY  of  NATVRE 
WROVGHT,  or  MECHANIC  ALL, 
Ifinde  fome  Cohesions  Made,  of  Agriculture, 
and:  likewife  of  Manuall  Arts,  but  commonly 
with  a  reie&ion  of  experiments  familiar  and  vul¬ 
gar.  For  it  is  efleemeda  kindeof difhonourvn- 
toLearning,  to deicend  to  enquirie  or  Meditati¬ 
on  vppon  Matters  Mechanical!-  except  they  bee 
'filch  as  may  bee  thought  ferrets,  ratifies,  and 

fpeciall  fubtihics :  which  humourof  viinc,  and 
r  C  c  fupercilious 
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fupcrcilious  Arrogance,  isiuftly  deridcdin  Piute : 
where  hee  brings  in  Htppiasn.  van  ting  Sophiff,^. 
puring-  with  Socrates  a  true  and  vnfoined  inqui- 
ntor  of  truth  ;  where  the  fubied  beeing  touching 
beautie,  Socrates, after  his  wandring  mannerof  In.* 
du&ions,  putfirftan  example  ofafaire  Virginevind 
rhenofa  fairc  Horfe,  and  then  of  a  faire  pot  well 
glazed*  whereat  Hippie  was  offended ,  andfaid- 
More  then  for  cur  tefies  fake,  hee  did  thinke  much  todif 
putc  with  any  ,  that  did  alledge  futUafe  and  Sordide 
injidwees 3  wh^xQunto Socrates ^  you  haue 

rtafon,  and  it  becomes  you  mil ,  bteing-a  man  fa 
trimme  in  your  vestments  ,  8zc .  •  and  fo  goeth  on 
man  Ironic.  But  the  truth'is,  they  bee*not-the 
higheft inftdnces ,  thargiuethefecureft informati¬ 
on  5  as  may  bee  well  exprefTed  in  the  taiefocom- 
inon  of  the  Philofopber,  that  while  hegazed  vp» 
wardes  to  the  Starrcs ,  fcll'into  the  water :  for  if 
hee  had  looked  downe  hee  might  haue  feenethe 
Starrcs  in  the  water,  but  looking  aloft  hee  coulde 
notfee  the  water  in  the  Starrcs- :  So  it  commeth 
often  to  pafFe,  that  meane  and  fmali  things  difeo- 
uer  great,  better  then  great  can  difcouerrhefmall: 
and  therefore  Ariflotle  noteth  well,  that  the  nature 
of  euery  thmg  is  heft  feene  in  his  (maid ft  portion /.and 
for  that  canfc  hee  enquireth  thenature  of  a  Com¬ 
mon,  wealth  ,  M  in  a  Family,  and  the  Simple 
Gonrugatios  of  Man  and  Wife;  Parent, and  Childs 
M aider  and  Seruant,  which  arc  in  euery  Cottage; 

luen  r 
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!  Eucn  fb  likewife  the  nature  ofthis  great  Citic  of  the 
world  and  the  policie  thereof,  muff  bee  Hrfl  fought 
in  raeane  concordances,  and  fmall  portions :  So  wc 
feehowthatfecretofNature,  of  the  turning  of  I- 
ron,  touched  with  the  Loadeftone,  towardes  the 
North,  was  found  out  in  needclsof  Iron,  notin 

barrcsoflron.  . 

But  if  my  iudgement  bee  of  any  waight,  the 
vfeofHISTORIEMECHANICAL,  is  of 
all  others  the  moft  radicall,  and  fundarnentall  to-' 
wardesNaturall  Philofbphie,  inch  Natural!  Phi- 
lofophie,  as  fliallnotvanifhinthefumcof  fubtilc, 
fublime,  or  ddc&able  fpeculation  ,  but  fuch  as 
fhallbee  operatiuetothc  endowment,  and  bene- 
fit  of  Mans  life  :  for  it  will  notonely  minifteran  d 
fuggcftfortheprefent,  Many  ingenious  pradiizes 
in  all  trades,  by  a  connexion  and  tranfferring  of  the 
obferuations  of  one  Arte ,  to  the  vfe  of  another, 
when  the  experiences  of  feuerall  mifteries  fliall 
fall  vnder  the  confideration  of  one  mans  minde : 
But  furder ,  irwil!  giue  a  more  true  ,  and  reall  iU 
Iumination  concerning  Caufesand  Axiomes,thcn 
is  hetherto  attained .  Tor  like  as  a  Mans  difpo- 
•fition  is  neuer  well  knowen,  till  hee  be-crofFed, 
nor  Proteus  cuer  chaunged  fhapes ,  till  hee  was 
ftraightenedand  held  faft :  fo  the  pafiages and  vari¬ 
ations  of  Nature  cannot  appeare  fo  fully  in  theli- 
berticof  Nature,  as  in  the  trialls  and  vexations  of 
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"C  Or  Civil  e  Hist  oRy,  it  is  of  three  kinds* 

not  vnfitly  to  be  compared  with  the  three  kinds 
of  Pictures  or  Images :  for  of  Pictures  or  Images, 
wee  fee  Tome  are  V nfiniflied,  fome  are  parfitc ,  and 
feme  are  defaced:  SoofHiftories,  vveemayfinde 
three  kindes,M  emoRiai  lS,  Par  f  i  TeH  i- 
stoR  i  e  s,  and  Ant  i  qjv  i  r  i  e  s  :  for  Mem  o- 
R  i  a  l  l  s  areHiftorie  vnfinifhcd;  tor  the  firft or 
rough  draughts  of  Hiftorie,*  rand  ANTIQfVT* 
TIHS  are  Hiftorie  defaced,  or  fome  remnants  of 
Hiftory,whichhaKecafual!yefcaped  the  fli  ip  wrack 
of  time. 

M  E  M  O  R I A  L  L  S  or  P  R  E  P  A  R  A  T  O* 
RY  H  i  s  r  o  r  yareofa  forts,wheroftheonemay 
be  tearmed  COMMENTARIE  S,&  the  other 
REGISTERS:  COMMENTARIES 

are  they  which  fet  downe  a  continuance  of  the  ria- 
kedeuets  &  a  <ffios, without  tire  motiuesordefignes, 
the  counfells,  the  fpecches,  thepretexts,theoccafi- 
ons,a  nd  other  paffages  of  a<5lion :  for  this  is  the  true 
nature  of a  commentarie(though  Cdfar  in  modeffic 
mixt  with  greatneffc,  didforhispleafure  apply  the 
name  of  acomrrientarie  to  the  beft  Hiftorie  of  the 
world  JR  E  G I S  T  E  R  S  are  collediosof  Publique 
Adts  ,  as  Decrees  of  counfell ,  /udiciall  procee¬ 
dings,  Declarations  and  Letters  of  efbte ,  O  ratio 
ons  ,  and  the  like  ,  without  a.  perfect  continu¬ 
ance  ,  or  contexture  of  the  threed  of  the  Narrati¬ 
on. 


ANTI  QJV  I- 
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AN  TIQ. VI  TIES,  or  Remnants  of  Hifto- 
ry,are.as  was  (ai  dejatiquamT  abu/a  Nanfragij,  .when* 
indofirious  perfons  by  an  exa&and  fcrupulous  dili- 
peace  and ohferuation,  out  of  Monumets, Names, 
YVordes,Prouerbes,T  raditions,  Priuate  Recordes, 
3nd  Euidences,  Fragments  of  (lories,  Paflagesof 
Bookes,  that  concerne  not  (lorie,  and  the  like,  doe 

faue  and  recouer  fbmewhat  from  the  deluge  of 
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,,  lntbefe  kindes  of  vnperfe&Hiftories  /doeaf 
figne  no  deficience,  for  they  are  tanquam  imptrftCil 
Mitfh,  and  therefore  any  deficience  in  them  is  but 
their  nature.  As  for  the  Corruptios  and  Ivlothcs  of 
Hiftorie,  which  are  Epitomts ,  the  v(e  of  them  de~ 
lerueth  to  bebaniflit  ,  as  all  men  of  (oundludgc*. 
ment  haue  confeffed  as  thofe  that  hane  fretted 

and  corroded  the  found  bodies  of  many  excellent 

HifbrieS,and  wrought  them  into  bafe  and  vnprofi. 

W 


taWedregges.  M  _ 

,n.  HISTORY  which  may  be  called  I  VS  I 

and  P  A  R  F I T  E  Hiftorie,  is  of  three  kinds,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  obied  which  it  propounded!, or  preten¬ 
ded!  to  reprefent:for  it  either  reprefeteth  a  T I  M  E, 
ora  PER  SO  N,oran  A  C  T I O  N.  The  firft  we 
call  CHRONICLES  ,  ThefecondLI  VES, 
and  the  third  N  A  R  R  ATIONS,  orR  EL  a- 
T IONS.  Of  thefe  although  the  firft  bee  the 
mo  ft  compleatc  and  abfolute  kinde  of  Hiftorie^ano 
hath  mod  eftimationand  glory  :  yet  the fecond  ex¬ 
celled!  it  in  profit  and  vfe,  and  the  third  in  ventre 
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&fincermc.ForH, ,  T  o  .  r  ofT,  „  , 

«eth.heraag„imdeofAabnS,&,hepubSeftc« 

tcrs  Bn  fifi  k?  ?nd  Motions  of  men  and  Mat. 
as .  But  tach  beang  the  woriccmanfliip  ot  God 

f, ',c,?oth  ,an8'hc8raK,)waigtitvponPthc(hial’ 

foi  e  to  paHc,  that  fuch  Hi/lories  doe  rather  fet  forth 

forts  thereof  But  trucand  ,nward  re 

pound, ng  to., hamMucs  a  perfon  to  reprefen/ h, 

whoraaa,onsbothgrcaterandfinaller,publiqu’c& 

pr.ua, chaueacommixtuta.  muflofne/ctJco* 

ta.nc  a  more  true,  natme,and  liudy  reprefentation « 

S  o  againc  Narrations ,  and  Relations  of adions  as 

tl &cCanfrme/T  th, bxpediti6  oicJ™ Mi' 

wr,thc  Confpiracie  ofCati/ine^  cannor  bur  be  more 

then  H [STORIES of 

TIMES,  becaufe  they  may  choofe  an  argument 

of  the  Writer:  whereas  he  that  undertake^  thefto- 
,y  ofa  timefpecialiyofanylength^amiot  butmeet 

with  many  blankes ,  and  /paces,  which  hee  muft  be 
uG  ccd  to  fill  vp  our  of  his  own  wit  and  conie&urc 

„  .10.”hf  H  1  s TO RV  of  TIMES,  (I meane 
or  cwu  HiftoryJ  the  prouidencc  ofCod  hath  made 
•thcddfnbution :  for  i  t  hath  pleafed  Godto  ordaine 
and  illuftratc  two  exemplar  States  of  the  worlde 

oi  Anncs,  learning,  Morall  Verruc,  Policie> 
and  Lawcs .  The  S  T  A  TiEof  G  R  h  C  I A ,  and 

tliC 
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the  STATE  of  %o M E  :  The Hiftories where¬ 
of  occupying  the  MIDDLE  PART  of  time, 
haue  moreauncient  to  them,  Hiftories  which  may 
by  one  common  name,  be  rearmed  the  ANTI- 
QY  I  T  I  E  S  of  the  WORLD;  and  alter 
them  Hiftories  which  may  bee  likewife  cal¬ 
led  by  the  name  of  MODERNS  H ISTO- 
RIE.. 

Nowe  tofpeakeof  thedeficiences :  As  to  the 
HEATHEN  ANTIQV1TIES  of  the 
world, it  is  in  vaincto  note  them  for  deficient :  dc- 
ficienttheyare  nodoubt,  confiftingmoft  of  fables 
andfragments:  but  the  deficience  cannot  bee  hob 
pen : for  Antiquitie islike  fame.  Caput  inter mbiU 
eondit ,.  her  head  is  muffled  from  our  fight;For  the 
HIS  TOR  IE  of  the  EXEMPLAR 
S  T  A  T  E  S  4  it  is  -extant  in  good  perfection. 
Not  but  I  could  w-ifli  there  were  a  perfect  Courfe 
of  Hiflorie  for  Greet  a  from  Thefeus  to  Philopamen, 
(what  time  the  affaires  of  Grecia  drowned  and 
extinguilhed  in  theaffaires  of  Rome  )  and  for  i?0w, 
from  Romulus  to  lufliniams  >  who  may  be  truly 
(aide  to  be  VlnmusRomanorum,\x\  which  lequences 
offtorietheTextof  T hncidides  and  Xenophon  in  the 
one,  &the  Texts  of  Liuius  ^Polybius,  Silufi  ins, C afar, 
Jppiavus ,T status,  Herodianus  in  the  other  to  be  kept 
intyre  without  any  diminutio  at  all, andonely  to  be 
fupplied  and  continued.  But  this  is  Matter  of  Mag¬ 
nificence,  rather  to  be  commended  then  required: 
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and  wee  fpeake  nowe  of  parts  of  Learning  fupple- 
menta!i,and  notoffupererogation. 

But  for  Moderne  Histories,  where- 
of  thereare  fome  feweveric  worthy ,  but  the  grea¬ 
ter  part  beneath  Mediocritie,  leauing  thecareof 
forreyne  ftories  to  forreyne  States ,  becaufe  I  will 
not  bee  Curiofus  in  alien*  Republic* ,  I  cannot  faile 
to  reprefent  to  your  Maieftie ,  the  vnworthinefle 
of  the  Hiftorie  of  Englandc  in  the  Maine  continu¬ 
ance  thereof,  and  the  partialitie,  and  obliqditie 
of  that  of  Scotland ,  in  the  lateft  and  largeft  Author 
thatlhaue  feene5  fuppoling  that  it  would  be  ho¬ 
nour  for  your  Maieftie  ,  and  a  worke' very1  memo¬ 
rable, if  this  Hand  of  great  Brittanie,  as  it  isnow  i  ow¬ 
ned  in  Monarchic  for  the  ages  to  come :  So  were 
=ioynedin  one  Hiftorie  for  the  times  palled,  after 
the  manner  of  the  facred  Hiftorie,  which  draweth 
downe  the  ftorie  of  the  Tenne  Tribes ,  and  of  the 
TwoTribes,  as Twinnestogether.  Andifitfliall 
feemethat  the  greatneffe  of  this  worke  may  ma-ke 
it  Idle  exadtly  performed ,  there  is  an  excellent  Pe- 
riode  of  a  much  fmaller  compafte  of  time ,  as  to  the 
ftorie  of  England  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  Vniting  of 
the  Rofes,to  the  Vnitingof  the  Kingdomes :  a  Por- 
tio  oftime  wberin,  to  my  vndci  Handing, there  hath 
bin  the  rareft  varieties,that  in  like  number  of  fncce£ 
lios  of  any  hereditary  Monarchic  hath  bin  known : 
For  it  beginneth  with  the  mixt  Adoption  of  a 
Crowned  by  ArmesandTytle:  Ancntry  by  Bat- 
•taile,  an  Hftabliflmicntby  Mariagc?  and  therefore 

times 
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T be fecond booh.  1  ? 

times  anfwerablc,like  waters  after  a  tempeft,  fullof 
working  and  fwelling,  though  without  extreami- 
tieof  Storme-  but  well  paffed  through  by  the  wife- 
dome  of  the  Pylote ,  being  one  ofthemoft  Aifficient 
kinges  of  all  the  number .  Then  followeth  the 
RaigneofaKing,  whofe  aCions  howfoeuer  con¬ 
duced  had  much  intermixture  with  the  affaires  of 

Europe :  balancing  and  iticlyning  them  variably, 
in  whofe  time  alfo  beganne  that  great  alteration 
in  the  State  Ecclefiafficall,  an  aCion  which  feldome 
commethvppon  the  Stage  :  Then  the  Raigne  of 
a  Minor,  then  an  offer  of  an  vfurpation,  (though  it 
was  but  as  Ephemera)  .Then  the  Raigneofa 

Queene  Matched  with  a  Forreyner :  Then  of  a 
Queene  that  liued  folitary,and  vnmarried,  and  yet 
her  gouernment  fo  mafeuline ,  as  it  had  greater  jm- 
preffion,  and  operation  vppon  the  States  abroad, 
then  it  any  waiesreceiued  from  thence;  And  now 
laffthis  mod  happie,and  glorious  euent,  that  this  I- 
land  of  Bril  tatty  deuided  from  all  the  world,fhould 
bee  vnited  initfelfc  5  And  that  Oracle  of  Reft  gi- 
ucn  to  cAtneas ,  Antiquam etiqairite  MatremJ hould 
nowe  bee  performed  and  fulfilled  vpon  the  Nati¬ 
ons  of  England  and  Scotlandjocingnow  revnited  in 
the  auncient  Mother  name  of  Brittany,  asafull 
periodeof  all  inftabilitic&  peregrinations:  So  that 
as  it  commeth  to  paffe  in  Mafsiue  bodies,  that 
theyhauc  cerrainc  trepidations  and  wauerings  be¬ 
fore  they  fixe  and  fettle  :  So  it  feemeth  "  that 
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by  the  prouidenceof  God,  this  Monarchy  before 
it  wasto  fettle  in  your  Maieflie,  and  your  generati¬ 
ons  ,  (  in  which  I  hope  it  is  nowe  eftablifhed  for 
euer ,  )  it  had  thele  preluftue  changes  and  varie¬ 
ties. 

For  LIVES,  I  doc  finde  Orange  that  thef© 
times  haue  (o  litle  eftcemed  the  vertuesof  the  times, 
as  that  the  Writings  of  iiues  fhould  be  no  more  fre¬ 
quent.  For  although  there  be  not  many  foueraigne 
Princes  or  abfolu  te  comanders,  and  that  States  are 
moft  collected  into  Monarch  its ^yet  are  there  many 
Worthy  perfonages>that  deferue  better  then  difper- 
fed  reporter  barren  Elegies :  For  herein  thelnuen- 
tion  of  one  of the  late  Poets  is  proper,and  doth  well 
inrich  the  auncien  t  fidion -for  he  faincth,  that  at  the 
end ofthethreed  or  Webbe of  euery  mans  life, there 
was  a  little  CMedall  containing  the  Per  Jons  name,  , 
and  that  Time  waited  vpon  the  fheeres,  and  affoone 
as  the  threed  was  cut,  caught  the  Medalls,and  carri* 
edthemtotheRiucrof  Lethe ,  and  about  thebanke 
there  were  many  Birds  flying  vp  and  downe,  that 
would  get  the  Medals  and  carry  them  in  their  Bek© 
a  little  while,  and  then  let  them  fall  into  the  Riuer. 
Onely  there  were  a  fewe  Swannes ,  which  if  they 
oota  Name  ,would  carrie  it  to  a  Temple,  where 
it  was  confecrate  . .  And  although  many  men 
more  moi  tall  in  their  affedions ,  then  in  their  bo¬ 
dies  ,  doe  cftccme  defire  of  name  and  memory, but. 
aS.a  vanitic  and  ventofitic  5 

Amtm  nil  magna  Instdis  egentes : 
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Which  opinion  commeth  from  that  Root, Nonpri- 
us  laudes  contempfimus  ^  quam  laudanda  facer c  dcjivi  - 
wusiyct  that  will  not  alter  Salomons  judgement,  M e- 
moria  lupeum  laudiius,at  impioru  name  putrefeet :  The 
one  flourifheth,  the  other  either  columeth  toprelSt 
obliuion,or  turneth  to  an  ill  odor;  And  therefore  in 
that  ftile  or  addition,  which  is  &  hath  bin  long  well 
receiued,and  brought  in  vfe,Fxiicis  memorix,ptx me. 
morix.bonx  memorix, we  doacknowlcdge  that  which 
Cicero  faith, borrowing  itfr oDemojthenes,  that  Bona 
Tama  propria  pofsefio-  defunct  drum ,  wh  ich  poftefiion 
I  cahot  but  note, that  in  our  timesit  lieth  much  waft 
and  that  therein  there  is  a  Deficience. 

■For  N  AS  RATIO  NS  and  Relations 
of  particular  actions,  there  were  alfo  to  bewifheda 
greater  diligence  therein,  for  there  is  no  great  a&t- 
on  but  hath  fome  good  penne  which  attends  it. 
And  becaufe  it  is  an  abilitie  not  common  to  Write 
a  good  Hi  (lory,  as  may  well  appeare  by  thefmall 
number  of  them:  yet  if  particularitieof  adions  me¬ 
morable,  were  but  tolerably  reported  as  they  pafle, 
the  compiling  of  a  complete  H  i  s  r  o  r  i  b  of 
Times  mought  be  the  better  expeded,  whena 
Writer  fliould  arife  that  were  fit  for  itr  for  the  colic- 
dionof  fuch  relations  mought  be  as  a  N urfery  gar- 
dein,  whereby  to  plantafaire  and  {lately  gardcin, 

when  time  fhould  feme.  .  .  , 

There  is  yet  another  portion  of  Hiftorte  whicu 

^Cornelius  Tacitus  maketh, which  is  not  to  be  forgone 
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fpccially  with  that  application,  which  heeaccou- 
picch  it  withal,  A  N  N  A  L  S.aud  1 0  V  R  N  A  L  S, 
appropriating  to  the  former,  Matters  of  eftate,  and 
to  the  later,  Ads ,  and  Accidt  ntsofa  meaner  Na- 
ture.  For giuing  buta  couchof  certaine  Magnifi¬ 
ed  ,  t  B  u  i  I  d  1  n  gs ,  h  c  ad  d  e  t  h  ,Cum  ex  dignitate  poputi  Ro. 
manirepertuynjit ,  res Uluflres annaltbus ,  tan*  diurnis 
vrbts  Achs  mandare .  So  as  there  is  a  kinde  of  con. 
templatiue  Heraldry, as  well  as  Ciuill .  And  as  no¬ 
thing  doth  derogate  from  the  dignitie  of  a  ftate 
more  then  confufion  of  degrees :  So  it  doth  not  a 
httleirnhafethcAuthoririeofan  Hiftorie,  to  inter¬ 
mingle  matters  of  triumph,  or  matters  ofeeremo- 
ny ,  or  matters  of  Noueltie,  with  matters  ofStatc  • 
But  the  vfe  of  a  Ioyrnall  hath  not  onely  been 

m  the  Hiftorie  of  Time,but  likewife  in  the  Hiftorie 

of  Perfos,and  chiefcly  ofadions;  for  Princes  in  an- 
cienttime  had  vpon  point  of  honour  and  policie 
both,  foumarts  kept,  what  parted  day  by  day :  for 
we  feethe  Chroniclewhich  was  red  before  Ahaffit- 
mo,  when  he  could  not  take  reft,  contained  matter 
ofaftaires  indecde,but  fiich  as  had  parted  in  his  own 
time, and  very  lately  before;  But  the  I  o  vknau 
of  Alexanders  houfeexprefled  euery  fmall  particula¬ 
rity, cuen  concerning  his  Perfon  and  Court:  and  it 
is  yet  an  vfe  wel  receiued  in  enterprifes  memorable, 
as  expeditions  of  Warre,Nauigations,an  d  the  like, 
to  keepe Dyaries  of  that  which  pafteth  continually. 

I  cannot  likewife  bee  ignorant  of  a  forme  of 
Writing,  which  fome  graueand  wile  men  haue 
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vfed,containingafcartercdHiftoty  ofthofeaftions, 

which  they  haue  thought  worthy  of  mcmoric}witii 
politique  difeourfeand  obferuation  thereupon5not 
incorporate  into  the  Hiftory,  but  ficperate!y,and  as 
the  moreprincipall  in  their  intentio.-  Which  kind  of 
Rvminated  History, I  thinke  more  fit  to 
placeamongft  Bookcsofpoiicie,  whereof  we  fhali 
hereafter fpeake,  then  amongft  Bookes  of  Hiftory ; 
for  itis  the  true  office  of  Hiftoryto  reprefentthe  e- 
uents  thcmfelues,  together  with  the  counfcls,  and 
toleaue  theobferuations,and  conclufions  thereup¬ 
on^  the  liberty  andfacultieof  euery  mansiud<*e- 
m  ent ;  But  Mixtures ,  are  things  irregular,  whereof 
no  man  can  define. 


Soalfois  there  another  kinde  of  Hiftory  mani. 
foldly  mixt,  and  that  is  H  isroRiof  Cosmo- 

graph  y, being  compounded  ofNaturall  Hiftory 

in  refpe&  of  the  Regions  themfelues,  of  Hiftory  ci- 
uill,  in  refpe&ofthe  Habitations,  Regiments, and 
Manners  of  the  people  •  and  the  c JWathematiques in 
refpedi  of  the  Climats,  and  configurations  towards 
the  Heauens,  which  part  of  learning  of  all  others  in 
this  latter  time  hath  obtained  moftProficience.  For 
:t  may  be  truly  affirmed  to  the  honor  of  thefe  times, 
ind  in  a  vertuous  emulation  with  Antiquitie,  that 
.his  great  Building  of  the  world,  had  neuer  through 
ights  madeinit  ,  till  the  age  of  vsandourfathers: 
for  although  they  had  knowledge  of  the  Antipodes'. 
Nofque  vbt  primus  equis  Orient  ajflauit  an  belts  : 
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lllic [era  rubens  accedit  lumina  vefper,  yet  that  mought 
be  by  demonftration,  and  not  in  fa£t,  and  if  by  tra* 
uaile,it  requireth  the  voiage  but  of  halfe  the  Globe. 
But  to  circle  the  Earth,as  the  heauenly  Bodies  doe, 
was  not  done5nor  enterprifed,  till  thefe  later,  times: 
And  therefore  thefe  times  may  iuftly  beare  in  their 
word,  not  oncly  Plusvltrn  in  precedence  of  the  an* 
c:\eni  Non  vltrsiyUnd  Irnitabtle fulmen ,  in  precedence 
of  the  ancient  :  -  N  on  tmtt&bile fulmen , 

Demens cjui  nymboset  non imitdbilefuimen  •> 
Butlikewife,  -•  Imit dbile  C&lum : 

in  refpedt  of  the  many  memorable  voyages  af* 
ter  the  maner  of  heaue5about  the  globe  of  the  earth. 

And  this  Profici ence  in  Nauigation,  and  difeo- 
«eries,may  plant  aifoan  expectation  of  the  furder 
proficience,  and  augmentation  ofall  Scycnces,be* 
caufe  it  may  feeme  they  are  ordained  by  God  to  be 
Coeval/s, that  is, to  meete  in  one  Age:For  fo  the  Pro¬ 
phet  -Drfwf/fpeaking  of  the  latter  times  foretelleth: 
Plurimt  yertranfibunt ,  c?  Multiflex  erit  Scientist  >  as  if 
the  openneffe  and  through -paffage  of  the  world, 
and  tbeencreafe  of  knowledge  were  appointed  to 
be  in  the  fame  ages,as  ive  fee  it  is  already  performed 
in  great  part,  the  learning  of  thefe  later  times  not 
much  fining  place  to  the  former  two  Periods  orRe« 
turncs  of  learning,  the  one  of  the  G  rcccians,  the  o- 
therof  the  Romanes. 

Histor  yEcclsiastk  a  L,rccciueth  the 

fame  diuifions  with  Hiftory  ciuil^but  furder  in 

the 


xe 

the  proprictie  thereof  may  bee  deuided  into  Hit' 

T  o  r  Y  of  the  G  H  V  r  C  it, by  a  general  namc.H  i  s- 
T  O  R  Y  of  P  R  o  P  H  E  C  I  E,&H  ISTORIE  of  Pro¬ 
vide  n  c  e  :  The  fir  ft  deferibeth  the  times  of  the 
militant  Church- whether  it  be  fluduat,as  the  Arkc 
oiNoahor  moueablc,as  the  Arke  in  the  Wuderncs, 
or  at  refUs  the  Arke  in  the  Temple;  That  is, the ftate 
ofthe  Church  in  Perfection,  inRemouc,and  m 
Peace.  This  part  I  ought  in  no  fort  to  note  as  defier* 
ent  onelyl  would  the  vcitueandfinceritieohr, 
were  according  to  the  MafTe,  and  quantum.  Bu  t  I 
am  not  now  in  hand  with  cenfurcs,  but  with  omif- 

^°n*phe  fecond, which  is  HISTORY  of  PRO* 
P  HRC I  E>  confiftcth  of  two  Relatiues ,  the  1-  ro- 
nheeie  and  the  accomplifhment.-and  therefore  the 
nature  of  fuch  a  workc  ought  to  be, that  eucry  pro- 

nheeie  ofthe  Scripture  be  forted  with  the  cuent  ful¬ 
filling  the  fame,  throughout  the  ages  of  the  world, 
both  for  the  better  confirmation  of  faith,  and  for 
the  better  illumination  of  the  Church,  touching 

thofepartsofPropheeies.whichareyetvnfulfilled: 

allowing  neuertheleffe  that  Latitude  ,  which  is  a- 
oreable  and  familiar vnto  diuine  Prophecies,  be- 
fno  of  the  nature  of  their  Author ,  with  whom  a 
-  thoufande  yeares  are  but  as  one  day,  and  there¬ 
fore  are  not  fulfilled  pun&ually,  at  once,  but 
haue  fpringing  and  germinant  accompWhment 
throughout  many  ages  ,  .hough  the  height  of 
fuineSe  of  them  may  refeire  to  fome  one  age: 
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Htftork  This  is  a  vvorke  which  I  findc  dcficient,but  ism  bee 

Tropbeti •  done  with  W1lcdom,fobrictie,andreucrence,ornot 

at  an. 


ca. 


The  third ,  which  is  History  of  Provi- 

°  i!-Nl.C-  E^containcth  that  exccliet  correfpondencc, 
which  is  betweene  Gods  reucaled  will,  and  his  fe- 

cret  will:  which  though  it  be  foobfeure,  as  for  the 

moft  part  it  is  not  legible  to  the  Natural!  Mans  no 

nor  many  times  to  thofe  that  behold  it  from  the  Ta’ 
bernacle :  yet  at  fome  times  it  pleafeth  God  for  our 
better  eftablifliment ,  and  the  confuting  of  thofe 

which  arc  as  without  God  in  the  worlds  to  write  it 
in  fuch  Text  and  Capital!  Letters,  that,  as  the  Pro- 
pucimth^ffetbat  runneth  byjnaj  read  it  :  tha  t  is,  m  eer  e 
lenlual  perfons,  which  haften  by  Godsiudgements 
and  neuer  bend  or  fixe  their  cogitations  vpon  them’ 
are  neuertheleffe  in  their  paflage  and  race  vrged  to 
diicerneit.Suchare  the  notable  euents  and  exam- 
pies  of  Godsiudgements,  chaftizements ,  deliuc- 
rances  and  bleffings :  And  this  is  a  work  which  hath 
palled  through  the  labour  of  many,  and  therefore  I 

cannot  prefent as  omitted. 

There  arc  alfo  other  parts  of  learning  which  are 
Appendices  to  Histor  y,fora!  the  exterior 
proceedings  of  man  confiftofWordes  and  Deeds: 
whereof  Hilfory  doth  properly  receiue.and  retaine 
m  Memory  the  Decdcs,  and  if  Wordes,  yetbutas 
Inducements  andpaflagesto  Decdcs:  So  are  there 
other  Boo ksand  Writings, which  areappropriat  to 

the  cuftodie,  and  reccitc  of  Wordes  onely  :  which 

likewife 
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likewife  areofthrcc  torts :  O II A 1 1 0  N  SsL  E  T 
TERS.&BRIEFfc  SPEECH  B3,  or-  S  A  /- 
INGStOR  AT  SON  S  arc  Pleadings,Speecfu’s 
of counfeil -  Laudatities,  InueCtiue^ ,  Apologic 
Reprehenfions  ;  Orations  of  Fonniflitie  ,  or  C 
remonie,andthelikc  ;  L  c  ttc  rs  a  t  e  a  c co rd  i  n  g  toad 
thevarietie  of  occafions-  Aduertifments,  AduiEs, 
Directions,  Proportions,  Peticions,Cornmcnda~ 
toric)Expoftularorie,Satiffa(5iorieJ  of  Cotnplcracr, 
of  Pleafure,  of  Difcourfe,  and  ail  other  paffages 
of  Action.  And  fuch  as  are  written  from  wife  men, 
are,ofall  the  words  of  Man,  in  my  iudgementthe 
bed, for  they  are  morcNaturallchen  Orations,  and 
publike  fpeeches,&  moreaduifed  then  coferences, 
orprefent  fpeeches  :  So  againe  Letters  of  Affaires 
from  fuch  as  Manage  them ,  or  are  priuic  to  them, 
are  of  all  others  the  bed  indruCiionsfor  Hidory,  and 
to  a  diligent  reader,the  beff  Hiff  cries  in  themielues. 
For  APO  THEGMES:  It  is  a  great  lode  of  that 
Booke  of  Cdftrs  •  For  as  his  Hidory, and  thofe  fewe 
Letters  or  his  which  wechauc ,  and  thofe  Apcthe- 
gmes  which  were  ofhisowne,  excel!  all  mens elfc: 
So  I  flippofe  would  his  collection  of  APOTHE- 
G  M  E  S  hauedonc;Foras  for  thofe  which  arc  col¬ 
lected  by  others ,  cither  I  haue  no  raff  in  fuch  Mat¬ 
ters, orelfe  theirchoicehath  not  becnc  happie.  But 
•vponthefe  three  kindes  of  Writings  I  doc  not  in- 
Elf,  becaufc  I  haue  no  deficieces  to  propound  con  - 
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Thus  much  therefore  concerning  Hiftory, which 
is  that  part  oflearning,  which  anfwereth  to  one  of 
the  Gelles,-Dm/c//«,or  offices  of  the  Mind  of  Man$ 
which  is  that  of  the  Memorie. 

T)  O  E  S I E  is  a  part  of  Learning  in  meafure  of 
*  words  for  the  moft  part  retrained  .•  but  in  alio- 
thcr  points  cxtreamely  liccnfed :  and  doth  truly  rc- 
ferre  to  the  Imagination.:  which  beeingnottyed 
to  the  Lawes  of  Matter*  may  at  pleafure  ioyne 
that  which  Nature  hath  feuered:&feucr  that  which 
Nature  hath  ioyned  ,  and  fo  make  vnlawfullMat- 
ches  &diuorfesofthings:  Ptclorwus  atque  Poet  is  &ct 
It  is  taken  in  two  fenfes  in  refped  of  Wordes  or 
Matter*  Inthefirftfenfeit  isbiKaC^^erofftile, 
and  belonged*  ro  Artsoffpeeche,  and  is  not  perti¬ 
nent  for  the  prefent.  I n  the  later , it  is  (as  hath  beene 
faide  )  one  of  the  principal!  Portions  of  lear¬ 
ning  :  andis  nothing  elfe  but  FAINED  H  I- 
S  T  O  R  Y, which  may  be  ftilcd  as  well  in  Profe  as  in 
Verfe. 

Thevfeof  this  FAINED  HISTORIE, 
hathbcenc  togiuefomefhadoweof  fatiffadfion  to 
the  minde  of  Man  in  thofe  points, wherein  the  Na¬ 
an  e  of  things  doth  denie  it, the  world  being  in  pro¬ 
portion  inferiourto  the  foule  :  by  reafon  whereof 
thercis agreeableto  thefpiritof Man ,  a morcam- 
ple  GreatnefTe ,  a  more  exadl  Goodncflc  *  and  a 
more  abfolutc  varietiethcn  can  bee  found  in  the 
Nature  of  things .  Therefore ,  becaufc  the  Adis 
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orEuents  oltrueHtfiom ,  haue  not  that  Magnitude, 
which  fatisfieth  the  mindcof  Man,  Poefie  h’mcxh 
Ads  andEuents  Greater  and  more  Heroically  he- 
cauferr#c#///m>  propounded!  the  fucceflcsand  if 
fues  ofadions,not To  agreable  to  the  merits  of  V er* 
tue and  Vice  therefore  P^efaines  them  more  iuft 
in  Retribution,  and  more  according  to  Reuealed 
Prouidence,becaufe  true  Hifierie  reprefenteth  Add¬ 
ons  andEtients,moreordinancandieiIeintcrchan* 
ged  ,  therefore  Poefie  endueth  them  with  more 
RareneiTe,  and  more  vnexpeded,  andalternatiue 
Variations .  So  as  it  appearcth  that  Poefie  ferueth 
andconferreth  to  Magnanimitie,  Moralitic.and  to 
Deledation.  And  therefore  it  waseuer  thought  to 
haue  fome  participation  of  diuinefle ,  becaufe  it 
doth  raife  andered  theMinde,  by  fubmittingthe 
ill  ewes  of  thingsto  the  defires  of  the  Mind  ^where¬ 
as  reafon  doth  buckle  and  bowe  the  Mind  vnto  the 
Nature  ofthings.  And  we  fee  that  by  thefeinfinua* 
tions  and  congruities  with  mans  Nature  and  plea- 
fure,ioyned  alio  with  the  agreement  and  confort  it 
hath  with  Muficke, it  hath  bad  accdfeand  eftimati. 
on  in  rudeiimes,and  barbarous  Regions,  where  o- 
ther  learning  ftoode  excluded. 

Thediuifio  of  Poefie  which  is  apteft  in  the  propri- 
ctic  therof(befidesthofediuifios  which  are  comon 
vnto  it  with  hiftory-:  as  fained  Chronicles ,  fained 
liues,&the  Appedices  of  Hi fiory^as  fained  Epift!cs: 
fained  Orations ,  and  the  reft  )  is  into  P  O  E  S I E 
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and  ALL  V  S  I V  E.  The  N  A  R  R  A  T I V  E  is  u 
meere  imitation  of  Hi  Rory  with  rhe  excefles  before 
remcmbrcdjChoofing  for  fubiedt  comonly  Warrs, 
and  Louc5  rarely  State,  and  fometimes  Plcafureor 
Mirtii.  R  E  P  R  E  S  E  N  T  A  T I V  E  is  as  a  vifible 
Hiftoiy,  andisan  Image  ofAdtions  as  if  they  were 

pick  nR2s  Hiffory  is  of  adiions  in  nature  as  they  are, 
(that  isjpaft.  A  LL  VS  I  VE  or  PAR  ABO  LI- 
A  L  L,is  a  N  A  K  R  A  I  ION  applied  onely  to 
exprefle feme fpeciaH  purpofeor  conceit.  Which 
latci  Kind  of  Patabolical  wifedome  was  much  more 
in  vie  in  the  ancient  times ,  as  by  the  Fables  of  Ac* 
Jofc  and  thebriefe  fentencesofthefeuen ,  and  the 
vje  of  Hieroglyph  ikes  may  appeare.  Andthecaufc 
wasfoi  that  it  was  thenof  necefTiticto  exprefleany 
point  ofreafon,  which  was  more  rtiarpe  or  fubtile 
then  the  vulgarin  that  maner,  becaufemen  in  thofe 
times  wanted  both  varietie  of  examples,  and  fubtil-. 
tie  of  conceit  :  And  as  Hierogliphikes  were  before 

Letters,  io  parables  were  before  arguments :  And; 

nc  uei  the  Icfle  now  and  at  all  times  they  doe  retain e 
much  life  and  vigor,  becaufercafon  cannot  bee  fo~ 
fc  nfiblc,  nor  examples  lo  fit. 

But  there  rcmainct  h  yet  another  vfe  of  P  O  E  S  Y 
PA  R  A  BO  L  I C  A  L,  oppofite  to  that  which  \vc 
laff  memioned.for  that  tendeth  to  demonffrate,and 
illuflraterhat  which  is  taught  or  deliuered,  andthis 
other  to  retire  and  obfeure  it :  That  is  when  the  Se¬ 
ems  and  Miff  erics  of  R  eJigion,Pollicy,or  Philofo- 
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phy,areinuoluedin  Fablesor  Parables..  Ofthisin 
diuine  Poefie,wee  fee  the  vfe  is  authorifed.In  Hea¬ 
then  Poe  fie,  wee  fee  the  expofition  of  Fables  doth 
fall  out  fotnetimes  with  great  felicitie ,  as  in  the  Fa¬ 
ble  that  the  Gyants  beeing  ouerthrowne  in  their 
warreagainft  the  Gods,  the  Earth  their  mother  in 
reiunge  thereof  brought  forth  Fame. 

llUm  terra  Parens ira  irritata  Deortl)  ( Progennit . 

Pxtremam  gvt  fer  Invent  ^CasoP.nccLulcque  S  or  srtnt 

Expounded  that  when  Princes  &  Monarches  haue 

fupprefTed  atfuall  and  open  Rebels, then  the  maiig- 

nitie  of  people, (which  is  the  motherof  Rebellion,) 
doth  bring  forth  Libels  &  flanders,  and  taxatios  of 
the  fiates,  which  is  of  the  fame  kind  with  Rebellion, 
but  more  Feminine:  So  in  the  Fable  that  the  reft  of 
the Godshauing  confpired to binde lupiter ,  Pallas 
called  Briareus  with  his  hundreth  hands  to  his  aide, 
expounded ,  that  Monarchies  neede  not  feare  any 
courbing  of  their  abfoluteneffe  by  Mightie  Sub- 
iedfs^slongasby  wifedomethey  keepe  the  hearts 
of  thepeople,  who  will  be  fure  to  come  in  on  their 
fide:So  in  thefablc,that  Achilles  wasbrought  vp  vn- 
der  Chyron  the  Centaure, who  was  part  a  man,  &  part 
abeaft,  Expounded  Ingcnioufly,but  corruptly  by 
Machiauell,  that  it  belongeth  to  theeducation  and 
difeiplineof Princes ,  toknoweas  well  howto  pliy 
the  partof  the  Lyon,  in  violence,  andtheFoxein 
guile,  asoftheManinvertuc  &Iuftice.Neuerthe- 
lefle  in  many  the  like  incounters,  I  doe  rather  think 
that  the  fable  was  firft ,  and  the  expofition  deuifed, 
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then  that  the  Morall  was  firf^dt  thereupon  the  fable 
framed .  For  I  finde  it  was  an  auncient  vanitic,  in 
Chrtfyyus ,  thattroubled  himfelfe  with  great  con* 
tention  to  fallen  the  affertions  of  the  StoicVs  vpon 
thefi&ions  ofthe  ancient  Poets  rButyet  that  all  the 
Fables  and  fidions  of  the  Poets ,  were  but  pleafurc 
and  not  figure  ,  I  interpofe  no  opinion.  Surely  of 
thofe  Poets  which  are  now  extant ,  euen  Homer 
himfclfe,  (notwithftanding  he  was  madeakindeof 
Scripture, by  the  later  Schoolcs ofthe  Grecians jyet 
I  fhould  without  any  difficultie  pronounce,  that 
his  Fables  had  no  fuch  inwardnefTc  in  his  owne 
meaning :  But  what  they  might  haue,  vpon  a  more 
original!  tradition,  is  not  eafie  to  affirme:for  he  was 
not  the  inuentor  of  many  of  them. In  this  third  part 
of  Learning  which  is  Poefie,I  can  reportno  defici- 
encc.  For  being  as  a  plant  that  commeth  ofthe  lull 
■ofthe  earth,  without  a  formallfecde,  it  hath  fprung 
vp,and  fpread  abroad ,  more  then  any  other  kinder 
Buttoafcribcvnto  it  that  which  is  due  for  the  ex* 
prefling  ofaft'ec5!ions,paflions,  corruptions  and  cu- 
ftomes,we  are  beholding  to  Poets ,  more  the  to  the 
Plulofophcrs  workes,  and  for  wit  and  eloquence 
nor  much  lefle  then  to  Orators  harangues.  But  it  is 
not  good  to  flaytoo  long  in  the  Theater:  let  vs  now 
pafle  on  to  the  indicia!  Place  or  Pallace  of  theMind, 
which  we  arc  to  approach  and  view,  vvithmorere- 
ucrcnce  and  attention. 

'T1  he  knowledge  of  Man  is  asthe  waters,  fomc 
*  defending 
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defending  fromaboue,  and  fome  Springing  from 
beneath ,  the  one  informed  by.the  light  of  Nature, 
the  other  infpired  by  diuincreuclation.Thelightof 
Nature confifkth,in the  Notions oftheminde,and 
the  Reports  of  the  Scnces,  for  as  for  knowledge 
which  Man  teceitieth  by  teaching,it  isCumulatiuc, . 
and  not  Original!, as  in  a  water, that  be/tdes  his  own 
fpring-heade  is  fedde  with  other  Springs  and 
Streames.  So  then  according  to  thefe  two  differing 
Illuminations,or  Originals, Knowledges firfl  ofal 
deuided  into  D I V I N I T  IE, and  P  H I L  O  S  O- 
PH  IE. 

In  P  H I L  O  S  O  P  H  Y,  the  contemplations  of 
Man  doe  either  penetrate  *vnto  God ,  or  are  circum- 
ferred  to  Nature,  or  are  reflected  or  reuerted  vpon 
himfelfe.  Out  of  which  fcuerallinquiries,  there  doe 
arife  three  knowledges,  DIVINE  PHILO¬ 
SOPHY,  N ATVRAL  PHILOSOPHY, 
and  HVMANE  PHILOSOPHY,  or 
HVMAN1TIE.  For  all  things  are  marked  and 
Ramped  with  thistripleChara&erofthe  power  of 
God, the  difference  of  Nature,  and  the  vfe  of  Man. 
But  becaufe  the  diftributions  and  partitions  of 
knowledge  ,  are  not  like  feuerall  lines ,  that 
meete  in  one  Angle  ,  andfo  touch  but  in  a  point, 
but  are  like  branches  ofatree,tbatmeeteinaIleme$ 
which  hath  a  dimenflon  and  quantitie  of  en- 
tyrcnesand  continuance,  before  it  come  to  difcon- 
tinue  &  break  it  felf  into  Armesand  boughes,ther- 
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rorc  it  is  good  ,  before  wee  enter  into  the  former 
diftribution,to  credt  &conftitu  te  one  vniucrfal  Sci¬ 
ence  by  the  name  of  PHILO  SO  PHI  A  PR  I. 
M  A,  P  R IM  IT  I  VE.orS  V  MMARIEPHI- 
L  O  S  O  P  H I E,  as  the  Maine  and  common  way 
before  vvc  come  where  the  waiespart,  and  deuide 
themfelues, which  Sciece  whether  I  fhould  report 
as  deficient  or  noe,  I  Rand  doubtfuli.  Fori 
findc  a  ccrraine  Rapfodieof  Natural/  Tbeolovie 
and  of  diuers  parts  of  Logk\e  :  And  of  that  part 
of  Naturall  Philofophie ,  which  concerneth  the 
Principles ,  and  of  that  other  partof  Naturall  Phi- 
lofophj ,  which  concerneth  the  Soule  or  Spirit,  all 
thefe  ftrangely  commixed  andconfufed:  but  be¬ 
ing  examined  it  feemeth  to  mee  rather  s  depredati¬ 
on  of  other  Sciences,  aduancedand  exalted  vnto 
fomc  height  of  tearmes,  then  any  thing  folide  or 
fubftantiue  of  it  felfc  .  Neuerthclcffe  I  cannot 
bee  ignorant  of  the  diflinaion  which  is  currant 
that  thefamethingsare  handled  burin  feuerallrc! 
fpeds :  as  for  example  that  Logickc  confidereth  of 
many  things  as  they  are  in  Notiom&thisPhiJofo- 
phy,  as  they  arein  Nature.-the  one  in,  Apparancc, 
the  other  in  Exiffence :  But  I  findc  this  difference 
better  made  then  purfued  ;  For  if  they  hadcon- 
fidc-red  Quantities  Similitude,  Diner  fit ie ,  and  the 
reft  of  thole  Pxterne  Characters  of  things  as 
iets,  and  in  Nature  :  their  inquiries  muft 
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of  force  haue  beene  oh  a  fine  othen  kinde  then ; 
they  are.  For  doth  anie  of  them  in  handjding 
Quantidc,  fpeakeof  the- force  of  vnion,how,  and . 
how  farre  it  multiplied!  venue  i  Doth  any.giuc  the 
realbri ,  why  fotnc  things  fn  Nature  are  To  common 
and  in  fo  great  Mafse  / v and  others  Tp  rare,  and  in  fo 
fmall  quantitie  ?  Doth  anie  in  handling  Simili¬ 
tude  and  Diuerfitie,  affigne  the  caufe  why  Iron  - 
fhould  nptmodue.tolrorr*  which  hworeSike,,  but 
mootie  to  the  Lo.uie&ane  /,  Which  is  fefle  Jike  f 
why  in  all  Diuerfides  of  things  there  ihculd.bce 
certaine  Participles  in  Nature",  which  arc  aimed 
ambiguous,  to  which  kiradefcheyifh.ould  bee  refer¬ 
red  if  j  ■  But  t hhre  is  a mceteand  tfoepefoencc ,  iom- 
chirig  the  Nature  andsoperatiotv  oftbofe  Common- 
adiunols  of  things  as  in  Nature  •  and  oncly  a  re¬ 
fuming  and  repeating  of  the  force  and  yfe  of  them, 
inifpeeche  or  argument*  i  Therefore  becaufe  in a  } 
Wryting  of  this  'Nature.^  I  auayde  all  fubtilide,i 
my  meaning  touching  this  Original!  or  vniuedall 
Philofophie,  is  thus  ima  plaioeandgroffedefcrip-) 
tion  by  N  egati  u  e  :  That  it  bee  a  Receptacle  for  ail 
fitch  profitable  obfiruatHms  and\4x(Qm  $  as  fall  n«p 
within  the  compajfe  of any  efthefpeciaU  parts  of  Phi¬ 
lofophie,  or  Sciences  i  but  are  more  common  ,  and  of  a 
higher  fiage. 

Now  that  there  arproank  of  that  krnde  needq 
notbee  dPubted :  for -example ;  Is  not  the  rule  i 
Si  in&maltbui  aauaiia  addas  ,  omnia  erunt  ituqualta . 

'  "  Ff  ‘  And 
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And  is  there  not  a  true  coincidence  bctweenecom* 
mutatiueanddiftributiue /uftice  ,  and  Arithmeti¬ 
cal!  and  Geometrical!  proportion  ?  An  Axiomc 
afwellof/uflice,aso£  theMathematiques/*  is  not 
that  other  rule ,  Qua  in  eodem  tertio  conveniunt  t  &  in* 
ter  fe  conveniunt ,  a  Rule  taken  from  the  Mathema- 
tiques ,  but  fo  potent  in  Logicke  as  all  Syllogifmes 
are  built  vppon  it  ?  Isnotthcobferuation,  Om¬ 
nia  mutantur,  nil  inter  it ,  a  contemplation  in  Philo- 
fbphiethus  ,  thatthe  Quantum  of  Natureis  eter- 
nall',  /nNaturall  Theologiethus  ,  That  itrequi- 
reth  the  fame  Omnipotencie  to  make  fomevvhat 
Nothing  ,  which  at  thefirft  made  nothing  fbme- 
what  ?  according  to  the  Scripture,  Didici  quod  om¬ 
nia  opera  qua  fecit  Dens ,  perfeuerent  in perpetuum ,  non 
poffumus  eis  quicquam  adder e ,  necauferre.  Is  not  the 
ground  which  CMachiavill  wifely  and  largely  dif 
courfeth  concerning  Gouernments ,  That  the  way 
toeftablifliand  preferue  them ,  is  to  reduce  them  ad. 
Principia  •  a  rule  in  Religion  and  Nature.afwell  as  in 
Ciuill  adminiflration  i  was  not  the  Perfian  Magicke 
a  reduction  or  correfpondenceof  the  Principles  & 
Architectures  of  Nature,  to  the  rules  and  policie  of 
Gouernments  /*  Is  not  the  precept  ofaMufitian,  to 
fall  from  a  difeord  or  harfh  accord,  vpon  a  concord, 
or  fweete  accord ,  alike  true  in  affeCtion  ?  h  not  the 
Trope  of  Muficke  ,  to  auoyde  or  flyde  from  the 
clofc  or  Cadence,common  with  the  Trope  of  Rhe. 
torickeof  deceyuing  expectation  ?  /s  not  the  de- 
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light  of  the  Quavering  vppon  a  ftoppe  in  Mu. 
ficke ,  the  fame  which  the  playing  of  Light  vppon 
the  water  ? 

-  -  Splendet  tremulo  jitb  Lumine  Fentm. 

Are  not  the  Organs  of  the  fences  of  one  kindc 
with  the  Organs  of  Reflexion, the  Eye  with  a  glade, 
theEare  with  a  Caueor  Straight  determined  and 
bounded  <  N either  are  thefeomely  fitnilitudes,  as 
men  of  narrovveobferuation  may  conceyue  them 
to  bee;  butthefame  footefteppes  of  Nature,  trea¬ 
ding  or  printing  vppon  feucrallfubic&s  or  Matters. 

This  Science  therefore  (  as  I  vnderftand  it )  I  may  Tbilofe* 
luftUe  reportc  as  deficient ;  for  I  fee  fometimes  the  pjna 
profounder  fort  of  wittes ,  in  handeling  fome  parti/  r  ^ 
culer  argument,  will  nowe  and  then  drawea  Buc"  ^  ‘ 
ketofWaterout  of  this  well,  fortheir  prefentvfc:  Fontwm 
But  the fpringhead  thereof  feemeth  to  race,  not  to  Scicntia ® 
hauebeenevifited;beeingof  fo excellent vfe, both  rum # 
for  the  difclofing  of  Nature ,  and  the  abridgement 
of  Art.  •  h  ■ 

This  fciencc  beeing  therefore  firft  placed  as 
a  common  parent,  likevnto  Berecintbia  ,  which 
had  fo  much  Heauenlic  yflue,  Omnes  CoelicoLs ,  om- 
nts  Juperaaltatenentes ;  wee  may  returne  to  the  for¬ 
mer  diftribution  of  the  three  philoiophies ;  Diuinc, 

Natural),  and  Humane.  Andas  concerning  D  i- 
v  i  n  e  Philo  so  paw.,  or  Natvrall 
THeologie,  It  is  that  knowledge  or'Rudi- 
nrent  of  knowledge  concerning  God  ,  which  may 
be  obtained  by  the  contemplation  of  his  Creatures: 

F  f  2  which 
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Which  knowledge-  may  beetruciy  teimred  Diuine, 
in  refpe#  of  the  obit#  •  and  Natural!  in  refpedof 
the  Light.  Th  e  boundcs  of  this  knowledge. are, 
thatit  lufficeth  toconuinccjAtheilme  ;;.buc  notto 
in  forme  Religion  :  And  therefore  there  was 
neuer  Miracle  wrought  by  God  toconuertan  A- 
theiftjbycaufc  the  light  of  Nature  might  haue  ledde 
him  to  confefle  a  God :  But  Miracles  haue  beene 
wrought  to  conuert  Idolaters,  and  the  fupcrftitious, 
becaufe  no  light  of  Nature  extendeth  to  declare  the 
will  and  true  worfhip  of;  God.  For  as  all  works  do 
fhewe  forth  the  power  and  (kill  of  theworkeman, 
and  not  his  Image:  So it  is  of  the  works  of  God  • 
which  doe  Ihewthe  Omnipotencieand  wifedomc 
of  the  Maker,  but  not  his  Image:  And  therefore 
therein  the  Heathen  opinion  differeth  from  the  Sa¬ 
cred  truth  :  For  they  fuppofed  the  world  to  bee  the 
Image  of  God,  &  Man  to  be  an  extra#  or  compen¬ 
dious  Image  of  the  world:  But  the  Scriptures  neuer 
vouch-fafe  to  attribute  to  the  world  that  honouras 
to  bee  the  Image  of  God  :  But  onely  Themrke 
of  bis  hands  ,  N  either  do  they  fpeake  of  any  other 
Imageof  God, but  Man:  vvherfore by  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  Nature  ,  to  induce  and  inforce  theac- 
knowledgement  of  God  ,  and  to  demonftratehis 
power,  prouidence  ,and  goodneffe,  is  an  excellent 
argument,  and  hath  beene  excellently  handled  by 
diuerfe.  But  on  the  other  fidc,out  of  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  Nature.  or  ground  of  humane  knowe- 
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ledges  to  induce  any  veritie,  or  perfwafion  concer¬ 
ning  the  poin  ts  of  Faith  ,  is  in  my  lodgement,  not 
fate  :  Da  fide!,  qua •fidsi  funt.  For  the  Heathen  them- 
feifaes  coti elude  as  much  in  that  excellent  add  Di- 

I  t  .  *  4  * 

uinefable  of  the  Golden  Chayae  :  That  men  atid 
Gods  were  not  able  to  draw  lupiter  down  to  the  Earth  Jbut 
conirariwife  Jupiter  was  able  to  draw  them  vp  to  H eauert. 
Soasweecught  notto  attempt  to  drawedowneor 
fubmitte  the  Myfteries  of  God  to  ourReafon:  but 
contrarywife  ,  toraifeahd  aduance  ourReafon  to 
the  Diuine  Truthe;  So  as  in  this  parte  of  know¬ 
ledge  ,  touching  Diuine  Philofophic  :  I  am  fo 
farrefrom  nofingany  deficiency  ,  as  I  rather  note 
anexceffe  V  wherevntol  hauedigrefled,  becaule 
of  the  extreame prejudice  ,  which  both  Religion 
and  Philofophie  hath  receiucd  ,  and  mayreceiue 
by  beeing  corntnixed  togither  ;  as  that  which  vn~ 
doubtedly  will  makean  Hereticall  Religion  ;  and 
an  /maginarieand  fabulous  Philofophie. 

Otherwife  it  is  of  the  Nature  of  Angells 
arid  Spirits ,  which  is  an  Appendix  of  Theologie, 
both  Diuine  and  Naturally  and  is  neither  infcriL- 
table  nor  interdi&ed :  For  although  theScripture 
faith  ,  Lette  no  man  decejue  yon  in  Sublime  difeourfe 
touching  the  worfhip  of  Angells ,  prefsing  into  that  het 

knowethnot,  frs.  Yetnotwithftandingifyouob- 
ferue  well  that  precept  ,  it  may  appeare  thereby, 
that  there  bee  two  things  onely  forbidden  ,  Ado* 

'  F  f  3  ration 
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rationof  them,  and  Opinion  Fantafticall  ofthem, 
eythcrtoextollthem ,  furtherthenappertainethto 
the  degree  of  a  Creature  •  or  to  extoll  a  mans  know¬ 
ledge  of  them ,  further  then  hee  hath  ground.  But 
thefoher  and  grounded  inquirie  which  may  arife 
out  of  the  paflages  of  holie  Scriptures,  or  out  of  the 
gradacions  of  Nature  is  not  refirained  :  So  of  de¬ 
generate  and  reuolted  fpirites ;  the  conuerfing  with 
them, or  the  imployementof  themis  prohibited} 
much  more  any  veneration  towards  them.  But  the 
contcmplacion  or  fcience  of  their  Nature  ,  their 
power, their  illufions, cither  by  Scripture  or  reafon, 
is  apart  of  fpirituall  Wifedome.  For  fo  the  Apoftle 
faieth.  Wee  are  not  ignorant  of  his  Stratagems  i  And 
it  is  no  more  vnlawful!  to  enquire  the  Nature  of 
euil!  fpirites  ,  then  to  enquire  the  force  of  poyfons 
inNature,  or  the  Nature  of  finneand  vice  in  Mo- 
ralitie;  Butthisparte  touching  Angells  andSpi- 
lites,  I  cannot  note  as  deficient ,  for  many  haueoc- 
cupyed  themfelues  in  it :  I  may  rather  challenge 
it  in  manieof  the  Wryters  thereof,  as  fabulous  and 
fantafticall. 

Leauing  therefore  DivinePhilosophy, 

OrNATVRALL  THEOLOGIE,  (not  DlVI- 

nitie.  or  Inspired  theologi  e,  which 
wee  i  eferue  for  the  laft  of  all ,  as  the  Hauen  and  Sab¬ 
bath  of  all  Mans  contemplations)  wee  willnowe 
procecdc  to  Natvrall  philosophie  If 
then  it  bee  true  that  Democritus  fayde  That  the 

truth 
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truthe  of  Nature  lyeth  bydde  in  certaine  deepe  UMynes 
and C<tues  •  And  if  it  bee  true  likewife,  that  the  Al- 
chymiBs  doe  fo  much  inculcate  ,  That  Vulcan  is  a 
fecond  Nature,  and  imitateth  that  dexterouflie  and 
compcndiouflie  ,  which  Nature  worketh  by  am¬ 
bages^  length  of  timc,/t  were  good  to  deuide  Na- 
turall  Phylofophie  into  the  Myneand  the  Fornace, 
and  to  make  two  profefiions  or  occupations  of  Na- 
turall  Philofophers  ,  fometo  bee  Pionners ,  and 
fomeSmythes,  fome  to  digge ,  and  fometo  refine,, 
and  Hammer :  And  furely  I  doe  beffailoweof  a 
diuifion  of  that  kinde,  though  in  more  familiar  and 
fcholafticall  tearmes  :  Namely  that  thefe  bee  the 
two  parts  of  Naturall  Philofophie  ,  the  Inqvj. 
sit  1  on  of  cavses,  andthe  Proovctt on 
OF  EFFECTS:  SPECVLATIVE,  and  OPE. 
RATIVE,  NATVRALL  SCIENCE,  and  N  A. 
tvr all  prvdence.  Forasin Ciuilematters. 
there  is  a  wifedomeof  difeourfe,  and  a  wifedome  of 
diredfion  :  So  is  it  in  Naturall ::  And  heerc  / 
will  make  a  requeft,  that  for  the  latter (  or  at  leaf!  for 
a  parte  thereof )  /  may  reviuc  and  reintegrate  the 
mifapplyed  and  abufed  Name  of  Natvrall 
Magicke,  which  in  the  true  fenfe  ,  is  but 
Natvrall  wisedome,  or  ’Natvrall 
Prvdence  taken  according  to  the  ancientac- 
ception, purged  from  vanitie&fuperftition.  Now 
although  it  bee  true,  and  /know  it  well,  that  there 
isanentercourfebetweene  Caufes and  Effctts ,  foas 
both  thefe  knowledges  Speculatm  &  Operatiue,hmc 

a  great 
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a  great  connexion  betweenethemfelues  ;  yetbe- 
caufe  all  true  and  frutefull  Natvrall  Phi- 
iosophie  j  hath  A  double  Scale  ok  Ladder,  Afcen - 
dent  and  Dependent, afcending  from  experiments  to ; 
the  Inuention  ofcaujes  •  and  deice  riding  from  caiiics,. 
to  the  Inuention  of  new e  experiments  ;  T  her,eforc  / . 
iudge  it  mo  ft  requifite  rhat  thele  two  parts  be  ftue- 
rally  con fidered  and  handled. 

Natvrall  Science  or  T  H  e  o  r  y 
is  deuided  into  PHisicke  and  Meiap  h-k 
s  i  c  k  e  ,  wherein  I  defire,  it  may  bee  concerned, 
that/  vfetheword  Metaphisi  cKE.in  a  differing 
fenfe,  from  thar,thatis  reccyued :  And  in  liH?. man¬ 
ner  l  doubt  not  >  but  it  will  eafilie  appeare  to  men 
of  iudgement ,  that  in  this  and  other .  paftiqujerf, 
whereloeuer  my  Conception  &  Notion  may  dif¬ 
fer  from  the  Auncient,  yet  /  amftudious  to.keepe 
the  Auncient  Termes.  For  hoping  <  weft  to  defi- 
uermyfelfe  from  miftaking  ,  by  the  order  andper- 
fpicuousexpreffingof  that  /  doe propounder  /am 
otherwife  zealous  and  affe&ionate  to  recede  a$ 
little  from  Antiquitie,  either  in  tearms  or  opinions, 
as  may  ftand  with  truth,  &  the  proficiepce  of  know¬ 
ledge  :  And  herein  I  cannot  a  little  mar  uaile  at  the 
Philofopher  Arifiotle  :  that  did  proceede  in  fucha 
Spirit  of  difference  &contradiiftion  towards  alj  An* 
tiquitie,vndertaking  not  only  to  frame  new  wordes 
of  Science  at  pleafurc »  but  to  confound  and  extin. . 
guifh  all  ancient  wifedome ;  infomuch  as  hec  neuer 
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namcth  or  mentionethan  Ancient  Author  or  opi¬ 
nion,  but  to  confute  and  reprouc:  wherein  forglo- 
rie,  and  drawing  followers  and  difciplcs,  he  tooke 
theright  courfe*  For  certainly  there  commeth  to 
paffejSe  hath  piace  in  humane  truth, that  which  was 
noted  and  pronounced  in  the  higheft  truth  :  Vent 
in  nomine  Patris,  nee  recipitis  Me  psiquis  vetter  it  in  no - 
tninefuo/um  recipktis.  But  in  this  diuine  Aphorif* 
me  (confided  ng,  to  whom  it  was  applied.  Namely 
to  Antichrift,  the  higheft  deceiuer,)  wee  may  di« 
icerncwell ,  that  the  camming  in  a.  Mans  oxvne  name, 
without  regard  of  Antiquitie ,  or  paternitie  •  is  no 
goodfigneof  truth*,  although  it  bee  ioynedwith 
thefortune  and  fuccefle  of  an  Earn  recipktis.  But 
for  this  excellent  petfon  Ariftotle ,  I  will  thinkc  of 
him  ,  that  hee  learned  that  humour  of  his  Schol- 
ier*  with  whom,  it  feemeth  ,  hee  did  emulate, 
the  one  to  conquer  all  Opinions,  as  the  otherto 
conquer  all  Nations.  Wherein  neuerthelefte  it  may 

bee,  .'hee  may  at  fome  mens  hands,  that  are  of 
a  bitter  difpofition,  get  a  like  title  as  hisScholler 


did 


Foelix  t  err  arum  Prado ,  non  vtiiemundc 
Edit  us  exemptum&c.  So 
Fcelixdoffrwa  Prado. 

But  to  me  on  the  other  fide  that  do  defire  as  much 
aslyethin  my  Penne,  to  ground  a  fociableentcr- 
courfebetweene  Antiquitieand  Proficicnce,  it  fee¬ 
meth  beft,  to  keepeway  with  Antiquiticr/ipe^ 
nr/ie  j  And  therefore  to  t  etainc  the  ancient  tearmes, 
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though  I  fornetimes  alter  the  vfes  and  definition?, 
according  to  the  Moderate  proceeding  in  CiuiU 
gouernment  ;  where  although  there  beefome 
alteration ,  yet  that  holdeth  which  T acitus  wifely 
noteth,£Wew  Magisiratuum  vocabula, 

Toxeturne  therefore  tothe  vfeand  acccption 
ofthetcarme  META  PHIS  ICKE,  as  I  doe 
nowe  vnderftand  the  word;  It  appeareth  by  that 
which  hathbenealreadie  faide, that  Hn  tend,  P  H  I- 
LOSOPHIA  PRIM  A  :  S'  V  MM  A  R I E 
P  H I L  O  S  O  P  H  I E  and  M  ETA  P  H  I S I C  K, 
which  heretofore  haue  becnc  confounded  as  one, 
to  bee  two  diftintt  things.  For  the  one  I  haue 
made  as  a  Parent ,  or  common  Aunccfior  to  all 
knowledge  •  And  the  other  J  haue  now  brought  in, 
as  a  Branch  or  defeendent  of  N  A  TV  R  ALL 
SCIENCE-  It  appeareth  like  wife  that  I  haue 
afligned  to  SVMMAR1E  P  HI  L  O  S  O- 
PHIE  the  common  principles  and  Axiomes 
which  are  promifeuous  and  indifferent  to  fcuerail 
Sciences :  I  haue  afligned  vnto  it  likewife  the  inqui- 
l  ic  touching  the  operation  of  the  Relatiue  andaduentiue- 
Characters  of Efjenccs ,  as  Ou. inti  tie,  SimHtttideX)i$ 
wrf/tie,  Pofsibilitie ,  and  the  reft:  with  this  diftin- 
dHon  ,  and  prouifion  :  that  they  bee  handled  as  . 
they  haue  efficaciein  Nature,  and  not  logically. 
It  appeareth  likewife  that  NATVRAL  THE- 

O  LO  GlEwhichhcretoforchathbeenc handled 
copfufedly  with  META  PH  IS  I CKE,  I  haue 

inclofccE 


inclofedand  bounded  by  it  lclfe.lt  is  therefore  now 
aqueftion,  what  is  left  remaining  for  META- 
PHI  S 1 C  K  E :  wherein  I  may  without  prejudice 
preferue  thus  much  of  the  coceit  of  Antiquitiejthat 
P  BISICKE  fhould  contemplate  that  which  is 
inherent  in  Matter,  &  therefore  tranfitorie,and  ME¬ 
TA  PHISICK E>  that  which  is  abflraded  & 
fixed.  And  a»ainc  that  P  H I S 1 CXE  :flioulde 
handlethat which  fuppofeth  in  Nature  onelyabe- 
ingand  mouing  ,  and  METAPHISICKE 
fhould  handle  that  which  fuppofeth  furder  in  Na¬ 
ture,  a  reafon,vnderftanding,  and  platfbrme.But  flic 
difference  perfpicuoufly exprefled,  is  moftfamiliar 
and  fenfible.  For  as  wee  deuided  N  a  t  v  r  a  l  l 
Philosophy  in  GeNera  ll  into  the  En- 
Q_Y  I  R  I  E  of  C  A  V  S  E  S  &  P  R  O  D  v C  T  I  O NS  of 

Ef  f  e  c  t  s  :  So  that  part  which  concerneth  the 
E  N  o_y  t  r  i  e  of  C  a  v  s  e  $ ,  wee  doc  fubdiuide, 
according  to  the  receiucd  and  found  diuifionof 
C  A  V  S  ESjThe  one  part  which  is  P  HI  S I C  KE 
enquireth  and  handleth  the  M  A  T  E  R I A  L  L  & 
E  F  F I CIEN  T  C  A  VS  ES,&  theother  which 
is  METAPHISICKE  handleth  the  FOR- 
MALandFIN  ALCAVSES. 

PHISICK  E,f  taking  it  according  to  the  deri- 
uation,&  notaccordingtoourIdiome,fdrMED  I- 
C'lN  E)  isfcituateinamiddletearmeordiftance 
between N  ATVRALL  HISTORY&ME* 
TAPHISICK  E.ForN  atVralHistory 
deferibeth  th  e  vane  tie  of things  ;  P  H  I  S I C  K  E 

G  g  z  the 
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theCAVSES,  but  VARIABLEOrREsU. 
C  r  I  V  E  Ca  V  S  H  sjandM  e  t  a  p  h  x  s  i  c  k e  th’e 

t  ixe  oandCo  mStaNt  CX  v  s  E  s 

W  f  a  ® 
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Limns  vt  hie  dure fcit ,  &  kecvt  Ctra  Mem 
J  no  ccdemqite  tgni ,  1  J  3 

Fire  is  the  caufeof  induration  ,  ,  butrdpe&iue  tc 
clay  iFire15  the  caufe  ofcolliquatia,but  refpe&iue  tc 
Waxc.  But  fire  is  noe  conftant  caufe  either  of  indu . 
ration  or  colliquation  .•  So  then  thcPhificall  caufes 
are  out  the  Efficient  and  the  Matter.  Phi  sick  e 
hath  three  parts,  whereof  two  refpea  Nature  rni- 
Hd  ox  colletted ,  t  h  c.  t  h  i  r  d  conteplateth  Nature  dtfufea 

ox diftnbuted.N&tuxe  is  col!e<5ied  either  into  one  en- 

ryer  Total/  or  eife  into  the  fame  Principles  ox  Seedes 
woasthefiift do<5hineis  Tovching theC o n* 
TjEXTVRE  or  CoNf  J  ov  RAT  I  ON  0f 
Th  i  N  g s ,as  Dt MnndOydt vniuer fitate Rerum.  The 

feconde  is  the  Dodxine  CONCERNING 
x,LP,^cGIPLES  ORIGINALS  of 

i  H  1  N  G  S  •  The  third  is  the  dottrine  CON' 

CERNINGallVARI ETIEand  PARTI- 

C  v  L  A  R  rr  !  E  of  T  H I N  G  S5whcther  it  he  of 

the  differing  fubftances,  or  their  differing  qualities 
and  Naturesjwhercoftherencedeth  noeenumera- 
tion;  thispattbeingbutasaGLOS  or  PAR' A- 

P  H  R  A  S  E  tbar  airendeth  vpon  the  Text  of  N  A- 
TV  R  A  L  HI  S  TO  R  Y .  Of  thefe  three  I  cannot 
report  a  nyas  dcfin'enrjn  what  truth  orperfedion  - 
they  arc  handled,  I  make  not  now  any  Judgement: 

But 


But  they  are  parrs  of  knowledge  not  dcferted  by 
the  Labour  of  Man.  _ 

For  MET  A  PHI  SI  C  K  E ,  we  haueaffigned 
ynto  it  the  inquirie  of  FORM  A  L  L  and  F  I> 
NALL  CAVSES  which  afiignatibn,  as  to  the 
former  of  them  may  feeme  to  becNugatorieand 
voide,  bccaufeof the  receiued and inuererate  Opir 
nion,that  theinquifition  of  Man,  is  not  competent 
to  findeout  effentiall  formes ,  ox  true  differences ■  •  of 
which  opinion  we  will  take  this  hold;  That  the  ln- 
uentio  of  Formes  is  of  al  other  Partsof  Knowledge 
the  worthieft  to  bee  fought,  if  it  bee  Poffible  to  bee 
Found.  As  for  the  poffibilitie,  they  are  ill  difeoue- 
rers ,  that  thinke  there  is  no  land  when  they  can  fee 
nothing  but  Sea.  Butitismanifeff, .  that /Vrf/ain  his- 
opinion  of  Mv# ,  asonethathada witofelcuation 
fcituate  as  vpon  a  Cliffe,did  defery,  that  formes  were 
the  true  obiefi  of  knowledge  h  butloff  thereallfruiteof 
his  opinion  by  confidcringofformes,asabfolutely 
abftra&ed  from  Matter,  &  nor  confined  and  deter¬ 
mined  by  Matter ;  and  fo  turning  his  opinion  vpon 
Theologie ,  wherewithall  his  Naturall  Philofophy  is 
infe&ed .  But  if  any  man  (hall  keepe  a  continuall 
watchfull  and  feuere  eye  vpon  a&ion ,  operation, 
and  the  vfe  of  knowledge,  hee  may  aduiie  and 
take  Notice  ,  what  are  the  formes ,  the  difclo- 
fures  whereofarefruitfu!  and  important  to  the  State 
of  Man.  For  as  to  the  formes  of  (ubftaces  (Man  one- 
ly  except,of  whom  it  is  (aid ,Formavit  hominem deli - 
moterr£)&  (pirauit  injaciem  eiusfpraculum  vild,  and 

G  g  3  not- 
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not  as  of  all  other  creatures,  Producant  aqua,  trodu - 
cat  terra,  the  formes  of  Subfiances  I  fay  (as  they  are 
nowc  by  compounding  and  tranfplanting  multi¬ 
plied)  are  fo  perplexed,  as  they  are  not  to  bee  en¬ 
quired  .  N oc  more  then  it  were  cither  poiTible  or 
to  purpofe  ,  to  fecke  in  gro fTethe  formes  of  thofi 
S oundes  which  make  wordes,  which  by  compofition 
and  tranfpofition  of  Letters  are  infinite.  But  on 
the  otherfide,to  enquired  forme  of  thofe  Soundes  or 
■Voices  which  make  ftmple  Letters  is  eafily  comprehcfi- 
ble,and  being  knowen  ,  induceth  and  manifefteth 
the  formes  of  allwords,  which  confift,&are  compoun¬ 
ded  of  them-  in  thefame  manerto  enquire 
of  a  Lyon,  ofan  Oake,of  Gold:  Nay  of  Water, of 
Aire, is  a  vaine  purfuite.-But  to  enquire  the  formes  of 
•Sencc,ofvoluntary  Motion, of  Vegetation,  of  Co- 

lourSjOfGrauitieandLeuitiejOfDcnfitiejOfTenui- 

tie,  of  Heate,of  Cold,&al  other Naturesand  quali- 
ties, which  likean^A/i^/are  not  many,&of which 
theeflences  (vpheldby  Matter)  ofall  creatures  doe 
cofifbTo  enquire  1  Cay  the  true formes  of  thefe,is  that 

part  of  M  ftaph  i  si  ok  e,  which  we  now  define 
of.  Not  but  that  Ph  is  ictc  e  doth  make  enquirie, 
and  takeconfiderationof  the  fame  Natures ,  but 
how  ?  Ondy,as  to  the  material  and  efficient  caufes  of 
them, and  not  as  to  the  formes.  For  example, if  the 
caufe  of  whiteneffe  in  Snowe  or  frothbe  enquired,  and 
itberendred  thus  :  T  hat  the fubtile  intermixture  of 
Ay  re  and  water  is  the  caufe,  it  is  well  rendred,  but  ne- 

nerrhe- 
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uertheleffeis  this  the  forme  of  whiteneffe  ?  Noe  but  Metabhi • 
it  is  the  efficient ,  which  is  euer  but  velicstlumform &.  r  r 
This,  part  of  METAPHISICKE:  Idoenot  "f  . 
findclaboured  and  performed,  whereat  I  maruaile  lornus 
notr,Becaufe  Ihoid  irnotpolhbleto  bccinuented  O  Fm  fi 
by  that  courfe  of inuention  which  hath  beencvfed,  hm  Fern . 
in  regard  thatmen  (  which  is  the  Rooteof  alter. 
ror)  haue  made  too  untimely  a  departure, and  to  re. 
mote  a  recefle  from  particulars. 

Butthcvieof  this  part  of  M  e  t  a  p  h  i  s  i  c  k  k 
which  l  report  as  dcficienr,is  of  the  reft  the  moft  ex¬ 
cellent' in  two  refpe&s :  The  onebccaufeitisthc 
dutie  and  vertue  of  all  knowledge  to  abridge  the  in- 
fihitie  of  indiuiduall  experience ,  as  much  as  the 
conception  of  truth  will  permit,  andtereinedie 
the  complaint  o (vita  brevis ^ars long*  ■  which  is  pcr» 
formed  byvnitingtheNotions  and  conccptionsof 
Sciences:  For  knowledges  arc  as  Ptramides, 
whereof  H  i  s  t  o  r  y  is  the  B  a  $  i  s :  So  of  N  a  t  v- 
ralPhilosophy  theB  a  s  iskNat  vral 
History:  TheS  t  age  next  theB  a  sis  is  P  h  r- 
sicke  :  The  STAGE  next  the  VERTI- 
C  A-L POINT  isMETAPHISICKErAs 
for  the  V E  R  T I C  A  L  L  P  O  I N  T,  opus  ejuodo- 
peratur  deus  a principio  vfcjue  ad finem,the  Summary  law 
offiature ,  wee  knowe  not  whether  Mans  enquirie 
canattainc  vnto  it.But  thefc  three  be  the  tru z Stages 
of  knowledge, and  are  to  them  thatare  depraued  no 
better  then  the  Gyants  Hilles. . 

Ter 
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%  "  *  *  *  * 

•  ^(rfm  * conat*  importer t  Pelio  OfTam :  / 

Sciluet  atque  Oj^tfrondofum  involucre  Qljmpum, 

■|ons.-  MS'jSf'fik.  slhfe,  holyinThcdefcrip- 
tion  or  dilatation  of  his  workes,  holy  in  thecorw 
neX,on  or concatenation  of  them,  andho£lX 
vmon  of  thcm  in  a  perperuall  and  vniformelawe 
And  therefore  the  fpecula tion  was  excellent  in  Par 

Sothenalwaicsthatlnowledgeiswonhlcft  which 

•pta^sxissssst 

whereof,  make  all  this  varietie :  The  fecond  refped 

T  A?  H  si  r  K  p0mTndah ,his P“ °<  ME 

J  E  E  'S,  th.i!  it  dot/i  enfranchifethc 

powcrotManvn.o.hcgrartfHibertie.andmffi! 

brine  of  workes  andeffedh.  For  Ph  fickeSr 

erb  men  in  narrow andrefirained  waics,  fubiedi  o 
many  accidents  of  imped, nets,  imitating  theordb 
naiicflcxuous  courfes  of  Nature,  But  Uuvndiqm 

■f" ^WTofapiencefwbich.vasanciem 

y  defined  to  be R,r, 

MU, tlicreis  cucr choifeof Meancs,  For  Phifull 

■caufes 
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ot^giue  light  to  newe  inuention  in  Siniili materia^ 
But  whofoeuer  knoweth  any  forme  knovvcth  the 
.  vttnoft  pofsibtlitie  o f  (uper  inducing  that  Nat tire  v p o n 
any  varietie  of  Matter ,  and  fo  is  leffe  reftrained  in  o- 
peration, cither  to  the  Bafts  of  the  Matter ,  or  the  con. 
dition  of  the  effeient  :  which  kindeof  knowledge 
Salomon\\V.z\'Aki  though  in  a  more diuine fort  ele- 
gantly  deferibeth,  Non  arclabuntur greffus  tuiyj-  cur. 
ren s non habebis offendiculum .  Thewaiescffapiencc 
are  not  much  lyable ,  either  to  particularitie  or 
-chance. 

The  2. part  of  Metaphisicke  is  the  E  n  qj- 
r  y  of  F I N  AL  C  a  v  s  e  s,  which  I  am  moued  to 
report, not  as  omitted, but  as  mifplaced;  And  yet  if 
it  were  but  a  fault  in  order,I  would  not  fpeake  of  if„ 
For  order  is  matterof  illuftration ,  but  pertaineth 
notto  the  fubftanceof  Sciences  .-.Butthis  mifpla-* 
cinghath  caufedadeficience,  or  at  leaf!  a  great  im- 
proficience  in  the  Sciences  themfelues.  For  the' 
handling  of  final!  caufcs  mixed  with  the  reft  in  Phi- 
ftcall  enquiries,  hath  intercepted  the  feuere and  di~ 
iigent  enquirie  of  all  re  all  and  pbiftcall  caufes,  andgi- 
lien  men  theoccafion ,  to  ftay^vpon  thdefatiffaffo- 
rie  and fpeeious  caufes,  to  the  great  arreft  and  preju¬ 
dice  of  furder  difeouerie.  For  this  I  findedone 
not  onely  by  Plato ,  who  euer  ancreth  vppon 
thatflioare  ,  butby  Ariflotle,  Galen  ,  and  others, 
which  doevfually  likewifefall  vppon  thefe  flatts  of 
difeourfing  caufes  •  For  to  fay  that  the  hairesof  the 

II  h  Eye- 
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X.y  ~  ' dde s  arc  for  a  if me— fe tie  a ? / ci  (c nc c  about  the 
Sight :  OrfF  hat  the  firmemffe  of  the  Skinnes  and  Hides 
oj  lining  creatures  is  to  defend  them  j>  cm  the  extre¬ 
mities  ofheate  or  cold  :  Or  ,  That  the  bones  are  for 
the  columnes  or  bearnes  ,  whereupon  the  Frame  of  the 
bodies  of  lining  creatures  are  bunt  ^  Or  ,  ‘1  hat  the 
leaues  of  trees  are  for  protecting  of  the  Fruste  •  Or 
That  the  c/ottdes  are  for  water wv  of  the  Hearth ,  Or 
T  hat  the  (olidr.effe  of  the  Earth  is  for  the  (tat  ion  and 
Mato  [ton  of  limngcreatnres  :  and.rhe  iike,  is  wd]  in¬ 
quired  &  collected  in  M  E  T  A  P  H I S I C  K  E.buc 
in  P HI  S I C  KE  they areimpettinent. Nan/, they 
ate  indeed  but  Removes  and  hinderances  to  flay  and 
flugge  the  Shippe  from  finder  (ayling,  andhaue 
brought  this  to  paffc,  that  thcfearch  ot  the  rhiftcall 
Caufes  hath  bccne  neglcdied ,  and  pa  (bed  in  filence.  - 

.  And  therefore  theNaturalPfulofophie of Z>«wrr/'. 

w,and  fome  others  who  did  not  fuppofea  Mindt  or 
Re  a  fon  in  the  frame  ofthings,butattributed  the  form 
thereof  able  to  ma'mtaine  it  (elf  to  infinite  effaics  crproofes 
of. Nature,  which  they  teartne  fortune jfeemerh  to 
mee  (  as  farre  as  I  can  iudgeby  therecirailand 
fragments  which  remaine  vnto  vs  Jin  particularities 
of  Phificall  caufes  more  real!  and  better  enquired 
then  that  of  Arifctlezxsd  Plato,  whereofboth  inter- 
mi  ngled/W caufes j he  one  as  a  part  oi  Thelogie,ax\d 
the  other  as  a  parr  of  Logicke,  which  wereth cfauou- 
ritef  tidies  xcfcSt\\.\t:\y  of  both  thofeperfons.  Not 

becaufe 


becaufe  thokfinall caufes are  not  true, and  worthy  to 
bee  inquired,  beeingkept  within  their  owne  pro. 
uince;  but  becaufe  their  excurfions  into  the  limits 
of Phificall  caufes,  hath  brcdavaftnefleand  folitude 
in  that  trarfti  For  otherwife  keeping  their  pre- 
cindlsand  borders,  men areextreamelydeceiucd 
if  they  thinke  there  is  andanmitie  orrepugnancic 
atallbetvveenethcm:  Forthe  caufe  rendred  that 
the  ha  ires  about  the  Eye-liddcs  are  for  the  fafegard  of 
the  fight,  doth  not  impugne  the  caufe  rendred, 
that  Pilofitie  is  incident  to  Orifices  of  Moifiure  :  Mu- 
fcofi  forms  &c.  Nor  the  caufe  rendred  that  the 
firmenefc  of  hides  is  for  the  armour  of  the  body  againfi 
extremities  of  heate  or  cold :  doth  not  impugne  the 
caufe  rendred  ,  that  contrail  ion  of  pores  is  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  outwar  deft  parts  fin  regard  of  their  adiacence 
toforreine  or  vnlike  bodies,  and  l'o  of  the  reft;  both 
caufes  becing  true  and  compatible,  theonc de¬ 
claring  an  intention ,  the  other  a  conference  onc- 
;ly .  Neither  doth  this  call  in  queftion  or  dero¬ 
gate  from  diuine  Prouidence,  bu t  highly  confirine 
and  exalt  it.  For  as  in  ciuil!  addons  he  is  thegreater 
and  deeper  pollitique, that  can  make  other  men  the 
Inftrumenrs  of  his  will  and  endes,  and  yet  ncuer 
acquaint  them  with  his  purpofe :  So  as  they  fiialS 
doe  it,  and  yet  not  knowc  what  they  doe,  then  lice 
that  imparterh  his  meaning  to  thole  he  employeth: 
So  is  the  vvifdorrxe  of  God  moreadmirable ,  when 

H  h  a  Nature 
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Natureintendeth  one  thing,  and  Prouidece draw- 
cth  forth  another  •  thenifhee  had  communicated 
to  particular  Creatures  and  Motions  the  Chara¬ 
cters  and  rmpreffions  of  his  Prouidence .  And  thus 
much  for  Me  taph.i  si  c  k  E,thelaterpart  wher- 
of,  I  allow  as  extant,  but  wifh  it  confincd'to  his  pto- 
per  place.  '  r 

Ncuertheleffe  there  remaincth  yet  another 
part  of  N  A  T  V  R  A  L  L  PH  ILOSOPHIE, 
which  is  commonly  made  a  principal!  parr ,  and 
holdeth  ranke  with  PHISICKE  fpcciall  and 
^  P  X  A  PHISICKE  :  which  is  Mathematicke , 
but  l  thinkit  more  agrcable  to  the  Nature  of  things, 
and  to  the  light  of  order,  toplace  itasaBranchof 
M etaphificke:  For  the  fubiccft  of  it  being  guantitie , 
net  guantitk Indefinite:  which  is  but  a  ReUtiue,  and 
belongeth  to  Philo  fop  hi  a  Primafa  hath  bccne  faidj 
but  ghuintitie  determined ,  or  proportionable ,  it  ap- 
peareth  to  bee  one  of  the  effentiall formes  of  things; 
as  that,  that  is  caufatiue  in  Nature  of  a  number 
of  Effete,  infomuch  as  wee  fee  in  the  Schooks 
both  of  Democritus ,  and  of  Pithagoras ,  that  the 
one  did  aferibe  Figure  to  the  fir fl  f cedes  of  things,  and 
the  orncr  did  fuppofe  numbers  to  bee  the principolles 
And  originalls  of  things ;  And  it  is  true  alio  that  of 
all  other  formes  fas  wee  vnderftand  formes )  ids 
the  mod  abdra&ed,  and  ft  parable  from  matter 
and  therefore  mod  proper  to  CMctaphificke -3  which 

hath  , 
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hath  likewife  bcenc  the  caufe,  why  ithathbeene 
better  laboured  ,  and  enquired,  then  any  ofthe 
other  formes  ,  which  are  more  immerfed  into 
Matter  .  For  it  beeingthe  Nature  ofthe  Minde 
of  Man  ( to  the  ext  reame  preiudice  of  knowledge) 
to  delight  in  thefpaciouslibertieof  generalities,  a? 
in  a  champion  Region ;  and  notin  rheinclofures 
of  particularity  5  the  M  A  T  H  E  M  A  T I C  K  S 
of  all  other  knowledge  were  the  goodlieft  fiddes 
td  Catiffie  that  appetite.  But  fortheplacingofthis 
Science,  iris  riot  much  Materiall :  onely  we  haue 
-endhioured  in  thefe  our  Partitions  to  obferue  a 
kind  ofperfpediue,  that  one  part  maycaft  light  vp- 
on  another.  - 

The  M  ATHEMATICK  S-  are  either 
PVR  E,orM  I X  T  •  To  the  P  V  R  E  M  ATHE¬ 
MATICKS  afethofeScieces  belongihg,which 
handle  guantitie determinate  meerely  feuered.from 
any Axiomesof N ATVRALLPH  Lo  SO¬ 
PHY:  andthriearetwo,  GEOMFfTRYand 
ARITHMETIC  KE,  The-one  handling 
Qnantitie  continued  ,  and  the  or  ner  dilTeuered. 
MIX!  hath  for  fubiedtfome  Axiomes  or  parts 
ofNaturall  Pnilofopie:  andcr^nfidercthQuantitie 
determined,  as  it  is  auxili^  rjc  and  incident  vnto 
them  .  For  many  parts  0f  Nature  can  neither  be 
inoented  with  fufficiepr  fubtiltie,  nordemonftra- 
ted  with  fufficient  per  jpicuitie^rior  accommodated 
:  .  ;  1  '  H  h  3  vnto 


earning 

vntovfe  with  fufficientdexteritie,  without  theaide 
andinterucyningoftheMathematicks  :  of  which 

forte  are  P erjj>ectjue,LMuficke,  Astronomic,  Cojmogra $ 
fine.  Architecture,! nginarie,  and  diuers  others.  In  the 
Mathematicks,  j  can  report  noedeficience, except  it 
be  that  men  doe  not  fufficiently  vnderffand  the  ex¬ 
cellent  vie  of  the  pure  Mathematicks,  in  that  they  doe 
remedie  and  cure  many  defers  in  the  Wit,  and 
Faculties  Intellc&uall .  For,  if  the  wit  bee  to 
dull ,  they  fharpen  it  :  if  to  wandring  ,  they  fix 
it.-  if  to  inherent  in  the  fenfe  ,  they  abflradHt, 
So  that,  as  Tennis  is  a  game  ofnoc  vie  in  itfclfc, 
but  of  great  vfe  ,  in  refpeft  it  maketh.a  quicke 
Eye  ,  and  a  bodic  readic  to  put  it  fclfe  into  all 
Port ures :  So  in  the  Mathematickes,  that  vfe  which 
is  coliaterall  and  interuenient,  is  no  leffc  worthy, 
then  that  which  is  principall  and  intended  .  And 

as  for  the  Mixt  Mat  hematites  I  may  onely  make  this 
predi&ion  ,  that  there  cannot  faile  to  bee  more 
kindes  of  them,  as  Natu  re  gro  wes  furder  difclofed. 
Thus  much  of  N  AT  V  R  A  L  SCIEN  CE,  or 
the  part  of  Nature  S  P  E  C  V  L  A  T  I V  E. 

For NATVRALL  PRVDENC E.or the 
part O  P E R  A T I V E of  n  A T  V R  A  L L P HI¬ 
LO  SO  PH  Y,  we  will  deuide  it  into  three  parts, 
EX  PERI  ME  N  T  A  L,P  H  1 LOSOPH 1 C  AL 
and  M  A  G I C  A  L,  which  three  parts  A  C  T I  V  E 
liauca  corrcfpondece  and  Analogic  with  the  three 
parts  SPEC  VL  AT  I VE:  N  A  T  V  R  A  L  H I- 

STORY, 


I1 


Tbefecond  boobe. 

STORY,  PHISICKE,  andMETAPHI- 
SICK  E:  For  many  operations  hauebin  inuented 
{ometime  by  a  cafuall  incidence  and  occurrence, 

(ometimes  by  a  purpofed  experiment ;  and  of  thole 
which  haue bene  found  by  an  intentionall  experi- 
met/ome haue  bin  found  out  by  varying  or  exten¬ 
ding  the  fame  experiment, fome  by  tranfferring  and 
compounding  diuers  experiments  the  one  into  the 
'other, which  kind  of  inuemion  an  Emperique  may 
manage.  Asa ine  by  the  knowledge  ofPhificall  cau- 
fes,there  cannot  faile  ro  followe,  many  indications 
and  designations  of  new  particulcrs>if  men  in  their 
fpeculation  will  keepe  one  eye  vpon  vfe  &  pra&ife. 

But  thefe  are  but.  Coaftings  along  the  fboare ,  Pre- 
min  do  til  tin  mqunm,¥or  it  feemeth  to  me, there  can 
hardly  bee  difeouered  any  radical!  or  fundamental! 
alteraxions,  andinnouations  in  Nature,  either  by 
thefortu  nc cfTaycs  of  experimen ts,oi  by  the  hgnt 
and  diredion  of  Phifical  caufes.I  ftherfore  vve  haue  t 
reported  M  etaphisicke  deficient, it  muff  fol-  ixatunith 
!owe  ,  that  wee  doethe  like  of  Natviu  M  a-  Ma'jiajlue 
o  i  c  k  e, which  hath  relation  thereunto.  For  as  for  (pj7lr[Cll  Qs 
theN  a  r  v  r  a  l  Magi  c  k  r  whereefnow  tncre  ■ 

is  mention  in  ^  « 

lous  and  fupcfrftitious  conceits  and  obfcruations]  Maior • 

of  fjmfaibks  ,  <md  Antipathies  and  hidden  Pro - 


b 

s  as 


frntits\  and  fome  friuolous  experiments  5  ftrnng 
rather  by  d  \  fguifement,  then  in  them  fey  u  t it  i  -  2 
fardtffcring  in  truth  of  Nature  >  from  fuch  a  know- 
edge^s  we  require  3  astne  dune  ci  King  A/  ihm ^ 


-  '  -  ■■'■■■  ' 
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Of  the  aduanc  e  went  of  learning 

of  Britt  awe,  or  Hughe  of  Bureaux,  differs from 
Ctfars  commentaries  in  truth  of  ftorie.  Fork? 
manifeft  that  CW/ar  did  greater  things  devere^then 
tAofUmagmarie  Heroes  were  fained  to  doe .  But 

hcedidthem  not  in  that  fabulous  manner.  Of  this 

kmde  of  learning  the  fable  of  Ixion  was  a  fioU„. 
who  defig ned  to  enioy  luno  the  GoddefTeof  no  v’ 
eivandm  (lead  of  her, had  copulation  with  a  Cloud- 
of  which  mixture  were  begotten  Centaures  and 
C  lymeraes.  So  whofoeuer  fliall  entertainehioh 
ano  vapourous  imaginations ,  in  fteede  ofa  labo d- 
ousand  fober  enquirie  of  truth  fall  beget  hopes 
and  Beliefes  of  ftrangeand impoffible  fliapes.  And 
therefore  wee  may  noteinthefe  Sciences,  which 
noldefo  much  of  imagination  and  Bcliefe,  as  this 
degenerate  Natural  1  Mag, eke,  Alchimie,Aftrolo- 
gi-,and  thehke,  that  in  then  propefitions ,  thede- 
cnption  of  me  meancs,  is  cuermon;  monflrous 
then  the  pretence  or  ende  .  Foritisa  thing  more 
probable,  that  he  that  knoweth  well  the  Nauircs  of 
hatght,  of  colour,  ofPtiamjnd  fragile  in  rdpeti  of 
t«c  hammer,  of  volatile  and  fixed  m  relpedofthe 
fu  e^no  the  reft,  may  fuperi nduce  vpon  fame  Met- 
tal.  the  Nature,  and  forme  of  Gold  byfahMe* 
chamque  as  longeth  to  the  production  of  theNaturs 
a  otc  ichcariecl ,  then  t  iat  fom c  eraynes-of  the 
Medcune  proiedcd,  fliould  in  a  fewe  Moments 
of  time,  mine  a  Sea  of  Quick- bluer  or  other  Ma- 

teriall 


'"N  •  '  .  .  .  '  v-j- 
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teriall into  Gold.Soitis  morefprobablcthat  he  that 
knoweth  the  Nature  of  Arefaffion  ;  the  Nature  of 
afsimi/ation,  ofnourifhmenttothc  thing  nourifliedj 
the  Matter  of encreafe^and  clearingof (fir its  .-theMa  - 
ner  of  the  depredations ,  which  Spirits  make  vpon  the 
humours  and folide  parts :  fhall,by  Ambages  of  diets, 
bathings,  annointings,  Mcdecines,  motions, and 
the  like ,  prolong  life ,  or  reftore  fbme  degree  of 
youth  orviuacitie,thenthatit  can  be  done  with  the 
vfe  of a  fewe  drops,or  fcruples  ofa  liquor  or  recei te. 

To  conclude  therefore, the  true  N  AT VR  ALL 
MAGI  C  K  EjWhich  is  that  great  libertie  and  La¬ 
titude  of  operation,  which  dependeth  vppon  the 
'  knowledge  oh  formes  may  report  deficient,  as  the 
Rclatiue  thereof  is*  To  which  part  if  we  be  ferious, 
and  incline  not  to  vanities  and  plaufible  difeourfe, 
befides  the  deriuing  and  deducing  the  operations 
themfcl ties  from  METAPHTSI C  K  E,therc  arc 
pertinent  two  points  of  muchpurpofe,  theonc  by 
way  of  preparation  ,  the  other  by  way  of  caution: 

The  firft  is,  that  there  be  made  zKalender  resembling 
an  Inuentone  of  the  eftatcofman,  containing  all  the  Jnutntaru 
inuentions,(being  the  works  or  fruits  of  Nature  or  Otmm 

Artjwhich  arenow  extant,  and  whereof  man  isal*  !  * 

readie  poflefTcd,out  of  which  doth  naturally  refult 
aNote,  whatthingsarcyetheldimpo/nblc,  ox  rum. 

5  not  inuented ,  which  Kalender  will  bee  the  more 
artificiallandferuiccable,  if  to  euery  reputed impof- 
fibiiitic ,  you  adde  what  thing  is  extant ,  which 

I  i‘  *  -commeth 


Of  tbs  dduancctncnt  of  lotitmnv 

commeth  the  neareft  in  degree  to  th ax impoffifofa 
t/e-jo  the  ende ,  that  by  thefe  Optatiues  and  Potenti- 

alls.  Mans  enqujrie  may  bee  the  more  awake  in  di- 
ducingdiredic>of  works  from  the  fpeculatio  ofcau. 
fcs.  And  fecondly  that  tho kexperimets  be  not  one- 
!y  eftcemed  which  haue  an  immediate  &  prefer  vfe 
butthofe  principally  which  are  of  moft  vniuer/alf 
confequenceforinuention  of  other  experiments  & 

thofe  which  giue  molt  light  to  the  Tnuetion  ofcau- 

iesjforthe  Inu6tion  of  the  Marinas  Needle, which 

giueth  the  diredion,is  of noe  leffe  benefit  for  Naul 

ganon,  thenthe  inueation  ofthe  failes  which  giue 
the  Motion.  & 

Thus  haue  I  paffed  through  NATVRALI 
P H I L  O  S  O  P H I E,  and  the  defic iences-there. 
of^vherein  if  I  haue  differed  from  the  ancient  and 
recemcd  dodrincs,and  thereby  fhallmoue  contra  * 
didion  5  for  my  part,  as  I  affed  not  to  diffenr  fo  I 

purpofe  not  to  contend- If  it  be  truth.  ’ 

-  ‘  Noncdnimusfurdisrefpondentomwafylufr 

t  u  i  e  will  confent  ,  whetherthe 
voice  ofMan  doe  or  noe .  Andas  Alexander  Berlin 

was  wont  to  lay  of  the  expedition  of  the  french  for 

Naples,  that  they  came  with  Chaulkein  their  hands 
to  markc  vp  their  lodgings,  and  not  with  weapons 
to  fight  :  So  I  like  better  that  entrie  of  truth  which 

commeth  peaceably  with  Chaulke  ,  tomarkevp 

thofe  Mindcs,  which  are  capable  to  lodgeandhar- 
hour  it ,  then  that  which  commeth  with  pugnaci- 
tie  and  contention.  r  £> 

But  there  remaineth  a  diuifion  of  Naturall  Phi- 
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lbfbphy  according  to  th  c  Report  of the  Enquirie /and 
nothipg  concerning  the  Matter  or  fubieCt  ,  and 
that  is  POSITIVE  and  CONSIDERA- 
TIVE:  when  the  enquirie  reporteth  either  an 
Affertion,  on  Doubt.  T  hefe  doubts  or  Non  Liquets, 
arc  of  two  forts.  Particular  and  T stall.  For  the  fii  ft 
wee  fee  a  good  example  thereof  in  Ariflotles  Pro* 
blemcs,  which  deferuedtohauehadabettercon- 
tinuance,but  fo  neuertheleflc,  as  there  is  one  point, 
whereof  warning  is  to  begiuen  and  takenjThe  Re¬ 
giftring  of  doubts  hath  two  excellent  vfes  :.The  one 
that  itfaueth  Phildfophy  from  Errors  Sefalfhoods: 
when  that  whicli  is  not  fully  appearing ,  is  not  col¬ 
lected  into  aflertion,  whereby  Error  might drawc 
Error,  burreferued  in  doubt.  The  other  that  the 
entrie  of  doubts  are  as  (o  many  fuckers  or  fponges,- 
to  drawe  vfe  of  knowledge, inlomuch  as  that  which 
if  doubts  had  not  preceded,  a  man  fhouldneuer 
haueaduifed  ,  but  palled  itouer  without  Note,by 
the  fuggcllion  and  follicitation  of  doubts  is  made 
to  be  attended  and  applied.  But  both  thclecom- 
niodities.doe  fcarcely  countct  uaile  an  /nconueni- 
ence, which  wil  intrude  it  fdfe  if  it  be  not  debarred, 
which  is  that  when  a  doubt  is  once  receiued  ,  men 
labourrathex  howetokecpei'ta doubt ftill  ,  then 
howe  to  fohieit ,  and  accordingly  bend  their  wits. 
Of  this  we  fee  thefamiiiar  example  in  Lawyers  and 
Schollers ,  both  which  if  they  haue  once  admitted 
a. doubt  ,  it  goeth  euer  after  Authorized  for  a 
-doubt  .  But  that  vfe  of  wit  and  knowledge  is  to  be 

I  -i  z  allowed 
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allowed  which  laboureth  to  make  doubtful!  thinges 
certainc,  and  not  thofe  which  labour  to  make  cer- 
taine  things  doubtfull.  Therefore  thefc  K alen. 
ders  of  doubts ,  I  commend  as  excellent  things ,  Co 
that  there  be  this  caution  vfed,  that  when  they  bee 
throug  hly  lifted  &  brought  to  refolut ion,  they  bee  • 
Continue-  ffom  thenceforth  omitted, decarded,  and  not  con- 
y  (P  u  tinued  to  cherifh  and  encourage  men  in  doubting; 
no  ryov  e-  Towhich  ^/Werofdoubtsorproblemesjaduife 

be  annexed  another  Kalender  as  much  or  more  Ma¬ 
terial^  which  is  a  K alender  of  popular  Errors,!  meanc 
chiefly,  in  naturall  Hiftorie  fuch  as  paffc  in  fpeech  & 
conceit,  and  are  neuerthelefle  apparently  detefted 
'  &couiftedofvntruth,that  Mans  knowledge benot 

grajjantiu  weakened  nor  imbafed  byfuchdrofTeapdvanitie. 
in  biftma  Asfor  the  Doubts  or  lion  liquet  sgenerall  or  intouUX 
Flatur*.  vndetftand  thofe  differences  of  opinions  touching 
the  principles  of  Nature,  and  the  fundamental! 
points  of  the  fame,  which  haueeaufed  thediuerfi*  . 
tieofSe<fts,  Schooles,and  Philofophies,  as  that  of 
Empedocles, Pythagoras,  Democritus, Parmenides, and  - 
the  reft, For  although  Ariptle  as  though  he  had  bin 
of  the  race  of  the  Ottomans i  thought  hec  could  not 
raigne ,  except  the  ftrftthing  he  did  he  killed  all  his 
Brethren;  yet  to  thofe  that  lecVc  truth  and  not  Ma- 
gipalitie,  it  cannot  but  feeme  a  Matter  of  great  pro¬ 
fit, to  fee  before  them  the  feueral  opinions  touching 
the  foundations  of  Nature,  not  for  any  exad  truth 
that  can  be  expected  in  thofe  Theories  :  For  as'he 

fame. 
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fame  Phentmen*  in  Aftronomie  are  fatiffied  by  the 


the  proper  Motions  of  the  Planets, with  their  Ecctn- 
trtques and  EpicicUs  and  likwife  by  theTheorieof 
Copernicus,  who  fuppofed  the  Earth  to  moue;  &  the 
CalculationsareindifFerently  agreeable  to  body  So 
the  ordinarie  face  and  vie  we  of  experience  is  many 
times  fatiffied  by  feuerall  Theories  &  Philofophies, 
whereas  to  findethc  reall  truth  requireth  another 
manner  offeueritie&  attention  .  For,  as  Arifteile 
faith  that  children  at  the  firft  will  call  cucry  woman 
mother  :  but  afterward  they  come  to  diftinguifh 
according  to  truth:  So  Experience,  if  it  be  in  child  - 
hood, will  call  cucry  PhilofephicMother-,  but  when  it 
commeth  to  ripeneffe,it  will  difeerne  the  true  Mo¬ 
ther.  So  as  in  the  meane  time  it  is  good  to  fee  the  . 

Seuerall  Gloffes  and  Opinions  vpon  Nature, wher-  Ve 
ofit  may  bee  cuery  oneinfomcone  point,  hath  quisTbi- 
feene  dearerthen  his  fellows  jTherforc  I  wifh  fome  lojobhus. 
colle&ion  to  be  made  painfully  and  vnderftanding-  1  } 
\yde  Antiquii  Phtlofiphijs  out  of  all  the  poffxblc  light 
which  remaineth  tovsof  them  .  Which  kinde  of 
worke  I  finde  deficient.  But  heere  I  muft  giue 
warning ,  that  it  bee  done  diftin&ly  and  feucre- 
ly  •  The  Philofophies  of  euery  one  throughout  by 
themfelues;  and  not  by  titles  packed, and  fagotted 
vptogether,  ashath  becne  done  by -Plutarch.  For 
it  is  the  harmonie  of  a  Philofophie  in  it  fclfe,  which 
giueth  it  light  and  credence  j  whereas  if  it  beefin- 
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glod  arid  bioken,  it  will  feeme  more  forraineand 
dmonant.  For  as,  when  I  read  in  Tacitus,  the  Ac- 
tions  of  Nero,  or  Claudius ,  with  circumftances  of 

timesjinducements  and occafions,I  finde  them  not 

fo  ftrangerbut  when  I  reade  them  'vxSuetoniusTran- 
qui(/(ts gatheredinto tytles and  trundles,  and  notin 
order  of  time,  they  feeme  moremonftrousand  in. 
crediblejSo  is  it  of  any-Philo'fbphy  reported  enticr, 
and  difmembred  by  Articles .  Neither  doe  I  ex¬ 
clude  opinions  of  latter  times  to  bee  likewife  repre- 
fented,  m  this  Kalenderof  Secfs  of  Philofophie,as 
that  oiTheophrafttis-tParacelftis,  eloquently  reduced 
intoan  harmonie,  by  the  Penne  of  Seuerinus the 
Dane:  AndthatOf  Tylefius,  and  his  Seholler  Da¬ 
nins,  bceing  as  a  Paftoral!  Philofophy  ,  full  of. 
fenfe,  btitof  no  great-depth  Andthatof  Fw- 
caftmus,  who  though  hee  pretended  not  to  make 
anynewe  Philofophy,  yet  did  vfetheabfolutenefTe 
of  his  ovvne  fenfe, vpon  the  olde.  And  that  of  Gillen 
tus,  our-countreyman,  who  reuiued,  with dome 
alterations,  anddepionffrations,  theopinionsof 
Xenophanes ,  and  any  other  worthy  tobe  admitted. 
Thus  haue  we  nowdealt  Us  two  of  the  three  beanies 
of  Mans  knowledge, that  is  Radius  Dinttus^ which  is 
referred  to  Nature,  Radius  Rtfralf us ,  which  isccfcr. 
red  to  God,and  cannot  report  truely  bccaufeofthe 
incq uai i ti e  of  t h e  Medium.  There reffeth  Radius  Re- 

fexmjK hereby  Man  beholdeth  andcontemplateth 
himfclf’e.' 

E  come  therefore  now  to  thafknowlcdge, 
whercun  to  the  ancient  Oracle  diretfteth  vs, 

which 
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which  is ,the  knowledge  of our  [dues-,  which  defcructh 
the  moreaccurate  handling,  byhowemuchittou- 
cheth  vs  more  necrely  .  This  knowledgeas  it  is  the 
end  and.T erme  of  Narurall  Pnilofophy  m  the  intent 
iion  of  Man :  So  notwithstanding  it  is  but  a  portion 
of  Narurall  Philosophy  in  the  continent  of  Nature'. 
And  generally  let  this  be  a  Rule,  that  all  partitions 
of  know  led  gcs,be  accepted  rather  for  lines  (fveines, 
then  for  fechons and feparations :and  that  the  continu¬ 
ance  and  entirenes  of  knowledge  be  preferued.  For 
the  contrary  hereof  hath  made  particular  Sciences, 
to  become, barren,flial!ow,&  erronious;  while  they 
haue  not  bin  Nc  u'ifhed  and  Maintained  from  the 
comon  fountaine:Sowe  fee  Cicero  the  Orator  com- 
plained  of  Socrates  and  hi$Schoole,thathe  wasthe 
firft  that  feparated  Philofbphy  ,  and  Rhetoricke, 
whereupon  Rhetorick  becamean  emptie  &vcrball 
Art.  So  wee  may  fee  that  the  opinion  of  Copernicus 
touching  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  which  Agrono¬ 
mic  it  felf  canot  corrcd,  becaufe  it  is  not  repugnant 
to  any  of  the  P  bainoi&em,  yet  Natural!  Philofbphy 
may  correft.  So  we  fee  alfo  that  the  Science  of  Me- 
dicine, ifit  be  deflituted  &  forfaken  by  Natural  Philo, 
fophy,  it  is  not  much  better  then  an  Etnpeirical  pra- 
ftizc:  with  this  referuation  therefore  we  proceed  to 
Hvmane  Philo*  ophy  or  HvmaNitie, 

which  hath  two  parts  :  The  one  confidereth  Man 
fe ore? ate, or  diftrihutiuely :  The  other  congregate  or  in 
(octette.  Soas  HVMANE  PHILOSOPHY 
is  either  SIMPLE  and  PARTI CVLAR, 
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■  or coniugateand Ciuilc;H vuanitib  Part i- 
c  v  t  a  r  confifteth  of  the  fame  parts,  whereof  Mam 
confiftcth,thatis,of  Kno  v  yledgbsWhi  ck 
RmfictThi  Bod  r,&of  Kno  vt-l  e  dg- 
ES  T  H  A  T  R  E  *  P  E  CT  T  H  8  M  I  M  D.  BlltbcforC 
we  dijlribute  fo  far,it  is  good  to  conftitute.  For  I  doe  ' 
take  the  confideration  in  generall  ,  and  at  large  of 
h  v  m  a  n  e  n  a  t  v  r  h  to  be  fit  to  be  emancipate, & 
made  a  knowledge  by  it  felfjNdtfo  much  in  regard 
of  thofe  delightful!  and  elegant  difeourfes ,  which 
haue  bin  made  of the  dignitie  of  Man ,  of  his  mife- 
ries  ,  ofhis  ftate and  life  ,  and  the  like  estdiunfts 
of  his  common  and  vndeuided  Nature  ,  but  chiefe- 
Iyin  regard  of  the  knowledge  concerning  the 

SYMPATII  IE  S  AN  D  C  ON  C  O  R  D  AN  C  E  SB  H- 

twifne  The  mind  a  Nobody,  which 
being  mixed  ,  cannot  be  properly  affigned  to  the 
{ciences  of  either. 

This  knowledge  hath  two  branches j  for  as  all 
leagues  and  Amities  confift'of  mutuall Intelligence^ 
and  mutuall  OfficesSo  this  league  of  mind  and  bo¬ 
dy, hath  thefe  two  parts.  Hove  theone  dtfclofetb  the  e, 
ther  ,  and  how  the  one  rvorketh  vpon  the  other ,  Hi. 
[centric^  &  [mpreffton.  The  former  of  thefe  hath  be' 
gotte  two  Arts, both  of Prediffto  or  Prenotion  where 
oftheone  is  honoured  with  the  enquirie of  Arifto- 
the  other  of  Hippocrates  .  And  although  they 
haue  of  later  time  beenc  vfed  to  be  coupled  with 

fupcrftitious 
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_  fuperftitious  and  fantafticall  arts $  yet  being  purged 
and  reftored  to  their  true  Rate  ;  they  haue  both  of 
them  a  folide  ground  in  nature,  and  a  profitable  vfe 
in  life.  The  firft  is  Physiognomi  e, which  dif- 
eouereth  the  difpofition  of  the  mind.by  the  Lyn ea¬ 
rn  entsof  the  bodie,  The  fecond  is  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  Of  Natvrall  Dreames,  which 
difcouereththe  Hate  of  the  bodie,  by  the  imaginati- 
onsof  theminde,  In  the  former  ofthefc,  I  note  a 
deficience.  For  uT rijlotle  hath  verie  ingenioufly, 
and  diligently  handled  the  failures  of  the  bodie, but 
not  the  geftures  of  the  bodie ;  which  are  nolelfe 
comprehenfiblebyart,and  of  greater  vfe,  and  ad- 
uantage.  For  the  Lyneaments  of  the  bodiedoedif- 
clofe  the  difpofition  and  inclinationof  the  mindein 
generall  shut  the  Motions  of  the  countenance  and 
parts,  doe  not  onely  fo,  but  doe  further  difclofe  the 
prefent  humour  and  Rate  of  the  mind  &  will.  For  as 
your  Maicflie  fay  th  mofl  aptly  and  elegantly; 
theTongtte  (pedketh  to  the  Eare,/o  the  gesture  (peaketh  to 
the  Eye.  And  therefore  a  number  of  fubtile  perfons, 
whofe  eyes  doe  dwell  vpon  the  faces  and  fafhions 
of  men  5  doe  well  know  the  aduantage  of  this  ob- 
(eruation ;  as  being  moR  part  of  their  abilities  nei¬ 
ther  can  it  bee  denied,  but  that  it  is  a  great  difeoue- 
rie  of  difstmulations,  and  a  great  direction  in  Bu- 
fiaeffe. 

The  later  Braunch,  touching  Impression 
hath  not  beene  collected  into  Art ;  but  hath  beene 
handled  difperfedly;  and  it  hath  the  fame  relation 
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or  Ant  [(tropin,  that  the  former  hath.  Forthecort- 
fideration  is  double.  Either  How,  And 
How  Farre  The  Hvmgvrs  AndAf- 
fcts  Of  The  Bodie,  Doe  Alter  Or 
WorkeVponThe  Minds  or  againe,H  o  vv 
And  FI  ovv  Farre  The  P  assio  ns,  Or 
Apprehensions  Of  The  Mind e,  Doe 
Alter  Or  Worke  Vpon  Fi-ie  Bodie. 
T  he  former  ofthefe,  hath  beene  enquired  and  con- 
lidered,  as  a  part,  and  appendix  of  Medicine,  but 
much  more  as  a  part  of  Religion  or  fuperflition. 
For  the  Phifttian  prefcribeth  Cures  of  the  minde  in 
Phrenfies.and  melancholy  pafsions;  and  pretendeth 
alfotoexhibite  Medicines  to  exhilarate  the  minde,  • 
to  continue  the  courage,  to  clarifie  the  wits,  to  cor- 
roboratethe  memorie3and  the  likes  but  thefcrupies 
and  fuperffitions  of  Diet,  and  other  Regiment  of 
the  body  in  the  fed!  of  the  Pytkagoreansjn  the  Herefy 
of  the  Manic  hr  as,  and  in  the  Lawe  of  Mabumet  doe 
exceede;  Solikevvife  the  ordinances  in  the  Cere- 
moniall  Lawe,  interdidiing  the  eating  ofthe  blood, 
and  the  fatte;  diftingui'hing  between  beaffscleane 
and  vncleane  for  meats  are  many  and  Arid.  Nay, 
the  faith  it  felfe,  being  cleere  and  ferene  from  all 
cloudes  of  Ceremonie,yetretaineth  the  vfeof  fa¬ 
llings,  abftinences,  and  other  Macerations  and  hu¬ 
miliations  of  the  bodie, as  things  real],  &  not  figura- 
tiue.  Therooteand  life  of  all  which  prefcripts,  is 
CbefidestheCeremonie,)  the  conlideration  of  that 
dependancie,  which  the  affedions  of  the  mind  are 

fubmitted 
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fubmitted  vnto,  vpon  the  date  and  difpoGtion  of  the 
bodie.  And  if  any  man  of  weake  lodgement  doe 
conceiue,  that  this  fuffering  of  theminde  from  the 
bodie,  doth  either  qucflion  the  Immortalitie,  or  de¬ 
rogate  from  the  loueraigntie  of  thefoule:  heemay 
be  taught  in  eaiie  inflances,  that  the  Infant  in  the 
mothers  wombe,  is  compatible  with  the  mother, 
andyetfeparable:  And  the  moftablolute  Monarch 
is  fometimes  ledde  by  his  feruants ,  and  yet  without 
fubie&ion  As  for  the  reciprocall  knowledge, which 
is  the  operation  of  the  conceits  and  palsions  of  the 
minde  vppon  the  bodie  j  We  fee  ail  wife  Phifitians 
in  the  prelcriptions  of  their  regimentsto  their  Pati¬ 
ents,  doe  euer  coniider  Accidentia  animi :  as. of  great 
force  to  further  or  hinder  remedies,  or  recoueries ; 

'  and  more  fpecially  it  is  an  inquirk  of  great  depth 
and  worth,  concerning  Imagination,  how, 
and  howe  farre  it  altereth  the  bodie  proper  of  the 
Imaginant.  For  although  it  hath  a  manifett  power  to 
hurt,  it  followeth  not,  it  hath  the  lame  degree  of 
power  to  helpe..  No  more  than  a  man  can  conclude, 
that  becatife  there  be  peftilent  Ayres,  able  fodainely 
to  kill  a  man  in  health >  therefore  there  fhould  bee 
foueraigne  ayres,ablefodainly  to  cure  a  man  in  (ick- 
nefle.  But  the  inquisition  of  this  part  is  of  great  vie, 
though  it  necdcth,  as  Socrates  (ayd,  A  Delian  diuer , 
being  difficult  &  profound  But  vnto  all  this  know¬ 
ledge  De  C  ommvni  Vincvlo,  of  the  Con¬ 
cordances  betweene  the  Mind  and  the  bocic:  that 
part  of  Enquirie  is  moff  neceffarie,  which  confide- 
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reth  of  the  Seates}  and  Domiciles  which  thefeueralf 
faculties  of  the  minde,doe  take  and  occupatein  the 
Organs  of  the  bodie,  which  knowledge  hath  been 
attempted,  and  is  controuerted,  and  delerneth 
to  bee  much  better  inquired.  For  the  opinion 
of  Plato,  who.  placed,  the  F  nder funding  in  the 
Praine  i  mmofitis ,  (  which  hee  did  vnfitly  call 
oAngery  hauing  a  greater  mixture  with  Pride ) 
in  the  Heart  -y  and  Concupfeence  or  Senfnalitie  in 
the  Littery  deferueth  not  to  bee  defpifed,  but  much. 
leiTe  to  be  allowed.  S©  then  we  haue  conflicted  (as 
in  our  own  v/ifn  and  aduife)  cheinquirieTov  cu¬ 
ing  Hvmane  Natvr-e  E.n.t  y  e  r  ;  as  a  iufl 
portion  cf  knowledge,  to  be  handled  apart. 

Thz  knowledge  that  concerneth  mans  bodie, 
is  diuided  as  the  good  of  mans  bodie  is  diuided’ 
ynto  which  it  referreth.  The  good  of  mans  bod/, 
is  of  foure  k.ndes  ^  Healthy  Beautie ,  Strength^  and 
Plea  fire  So,  the  knowledges  are  Medicine,  or 
of  Cure :  Art  of  Decoration  •  which  is  called  Cofme- 
tike:  c_Mrt  cf  c_^f cHnitie ,  which  is  called  Athletike : 
and;  Art  Voluptiiarie ,  which Tacitus  tritely  caller h 
Eru dims  Lux  us.  This  Subied  of  mans  bodie,  is  of 
all  other  thinges  in  Nature,  moflfufceptibleof  re¬ 
medies  but  then  that  Remedie  is  moll  fufceptible 
of  errour.  For  the  fame  Aubtilitie  of  the  fubiecl, 

doth  caufe  large  pofsibilitie,  and  eafie  fay  ling  :  and 
therefore  the  enquirie  ought  to  be  the  more  exad. 

F  o  (peak  diet  fore  of A/edicinefito  relume  that  vve 
haue  fayd,  afe ending  a  litle  higher;  The  ancient  opi¬ 
nion 
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nlon  that  Man  was  Mlcrocofmus ,  an  Abftraft  or  M  o- 
dellof  the  world,  hath  becne  fantaftically  flreyned 
by  Paracelfus,  and  the  Alchimifis,  as  if  there  were  to 
be  found  in  mans  body  certaine  correfpondences,  & 
parallells, which  fholdhaue  refpedto  all  varieties  of 
things,as  darres, planets, minerals,  which  are  extan  t 
in  the  great  world.  But  thus  much  is  euidently  true, 
that  of  all  fubdances, which  Nature  hath  produced, 
mans  bodie  is  the  moft  extreamly  compounded.For 
we  fee  hearbs  &  plants  ate  norilhedby  earth  &wa- 
er  ;  Beadsfor  the  mod  part, by  hearbs  &  fruits;  Man 
by  the  flelhof  Beads3Birds,Fi(bes,  Hearbs, Grains, 
Fruits,  Water, &  the  manifold  alterations,  drefsings, 
and  preparations  ot  thefe  feuerall  bodies,  before 
they  come  to  be  his  food  &  aliment,  Adde  hereunto 
that  Bealls  haue  a  more  (iniple  order  oflife,and  le(Tc 
change  of  Affedlions  to  worke  vppon  their  bo¬ 
dies,  whereas  man  in  hisWanlion,  fleepe,  exercife, 
pafsionsjhathinhnit  variations-  and  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied. but  that  the  bodie  of  Man  ofall  other  things,  is  of 
the  mod  compounded  Made.  T  be  Joule  on  the  other 
fide  is  the  ftmpleft  offubftances,  as  is  well  expreffed, 

I’nrumq-^reliquit 
<yE  t  bey  cum  Jen f<w?ri  tqu  e  CMurai  fiyiplicis  ignem. 

So  that  it  is  no  maruaile,though  the  Joule  fo  placed, 
enioynoreft,  if  that  principle  be  true,  that  Moms 
rerum  ejl  r/tpidtts  extra  loam ,  Flacidsas  in  loco .  But 
to  the  purpofe,  this  variable  compofttion  of  mans 
bodie  hath  made  it  as  an  Indrument  eafie  to- 
to.  didemper;  and  therefore  the  Poets  did  well  t© 
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conioyne M v s i c k e and  Medicine  in  Apollo , 
becaufetheOfficeof  Medicine,  is  but  to  tune  this 
curious  Harpe  of  mans  bodie,  and  to  reduce  it  to 
Harmonic.  So  then  the  Subiect  being  fo  Variable, 
hath  made  th c^ylrt  by  confequent  more  con- 
ietfurall,  and  the  Art  being  Coniedural! ,  hath 
made  fo  much  the  more  place  to  bee  left  for 
impofture.  For  almoft  all  other  Artsand  Sciences, 
judged  by  Ads ,  or  M after  peeces,  as  I  may 
tcrmethem,  and  not  by  the  fuccdles,  andeuents. 
The  Lawyer  is  iudged  by  the  venue  of  his  plea¬ 
ding,  and  not  by  the  yffue  of  the  caufe :  The  Matter 
in  the  Shippe,  is  iudged  by  the  directing  his  courfe 
aright,  and  not  by  the  fortune  of  the  Voyage  :  But 
the  Phifitian,  and  perhaps  the  Politique,  hath  no 
particular  Ads  demonftratiue  of  his  abilitie,  but  is 
iudged  moft  by  the  euent :  which  is  euer  but  as  it  is 
taken s  for  who  can  tell  if  a  Patient  die  or  recouer, 
or  if  a  State  be  prelerued.or  ruyned,  whether  it  be 
Art  or  Accident  ?  And  therefore  many  times  the  Itn- 
poftor  is  prized,  and  the  man  of  vertue  taxed. 
Nay,  we  fee  weakenefle  and  credulitie  of  men,  is 
fuch,  as  they  will  often  preferrea  Montabankeor 
Witch,  before  a  learned  Phifitian.  And  therefore 
the  Poets  were  cleere  lighted  indifeerningthis  ex- 
treame  folly,  when  they  made  ^fculapias.and  cine , 
Brother  and  Sifter,  both  Children  of  the  Sunne,  as 
in  the  verles. 

jpfe  repertoTcm  medians  tails  &  a'A/s, 

Fulminc  Phcebigenam  (lygias  det/ufi  ad  vndas, 

And 
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And  againe. 

Tines  inaccefios  vbi  Solis  filia  Lucos^  <Fc. 

For  in  all  times  in  the  opinion  of  the  multitude, 
Witches*  and  old  women, and  Impollors  haue  had  a 
Competicion  with  Philitians* And  what  followeth? 
t  uen  this  that  Philitians  fay  to  themfelues,  as  Salo¬ 
mon  expredeth  it  vpon  an  higher  occafion :  If  it  be¬ 
fall  to  me,  as  befalleth  to  the  fooles,  why  jhould  l  lab 0 tty 
to  be  more  xcife  ?  And  therefore  I  cannot  much  blame 
Philitians*  that  they  vfe  commonly  to  intend  fome 
other  Art  or  pra&ife,  which  they  fancie,more  than 
their  profefsion.  For  you  (Fall  haue  of  them:  Anti¬ 
quaries,  Poets,  Humanifts,  State!- men,  Marchants, 
Diuines,and  in  euerieof  thefe  better  feene,  than  in 
their  profefsion,  &  no  doubt,  vpon  this  ground  that 
they  find,  that  mediocrity  &  excellency  in  their  Art5 
maketh  no  difference  in  profite  or  reputation  to¬ 
wards  their  fortune:  for  the  weakenefle  of  Patients, 
and  fweetneffe  of  life,  and  Nature  of  hope  maketh 
men  depend  vpon  Philitians,  with  all  their  defedis. 
But  neuerthelefTe,  thefe  things  which  we  haue  fpo- 
ken  of}  are  courfes  begotten  betweene  a  little  occa¬ 
fion,  and  a  great  deale  of  floath  and  default :  for  if 
vve  will  excite  and  awake  our  obferuation,  wc  (hall 
fee  in  familiar  inftances,  what  a  predominant  facul- 
tie,  The  Subtiltie  of  Sprite,  hath  ouer  the 
Varietie  of  Matter ,  or  Four  me  :  Nothing  more 
variable  then  faces  and  countenances ;  yet  men 
can  beaie  in  memorie  the  infinite  diffindtions^ 
of  them .  Nay,  a  Painter  with  a  fewe  fhelles  of 
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colours,  and  the  benefit  e  of  his  Eye,  andhabiteof 
his  imagination  can  imitate  them  all  that  euerhaue 
ben,ar,or  may  be.if  they  were  brought  before  him. 
Nothing  more  variable  than  voices,  yet  men  can 
likewile  difcern  them  perfonally,  nay  you  fhallhaue 
a  Buff  on,  or  Pantomimus  will  expreGe  as  many  as  hee 
plealeth.  Nothing  more  variable, than  the  differing 
founds  of  words, yet  men  haue  found  the  way  to  re¬ 
duce  the  to  a  few  iimple  Letters,  fo  that  it  is  not  the 
infufftcicncy  or  incapacity  of  mans  mind ;  but  it  is  the  re¬ 
mote  [landing  or  placing  thereof 3  that  breedeth  thefc 
Mazes  and  incomprehenfions  >  for  as  the  fence  a  far 
off,  is  full  of  miftaking,  but  is  exadt  at  hand,  fo  is  it 
of  the  vnderltanding ;  The  remedie  whereof, is  not 
to  quicken  or  ftrengthen  the  Organ,  but  to  goe  nee- 
r  er  to  the  obie£t  •  and  therefore  there  is  no  doubt, 
but  if  the  Phifitians  will  learne,  and  vfe  the  true  ap¬ 
proaches  and  Enemies  of  Nature,  they  may  affumc 
as  much  as  the  Poet  fayth  > 

Et  qttoniam  variant  Morbi,var'ubimu$  artes, 

Mille  M alt  fp  ecie  synille  Salutis  erunt. 

Which  that  they  fhould  doe,  the  nobleneffe  of 
their  Art  doth  deferue  j  well  Ohadowed  by  the  .Po¬ 
ets,  in  that  they  made  Aefiulapim  to  be  the  fonneof 
Sunne,the  one  being  the  fountaineoflife,  the  other 
as  the  feeond  ft  ream  e ;  but  infinitely  more  honored 
by  the  example  of  our  Sauiour,  who  made  the  body 
of  man  the  obieft  of  his  miracles,  as  the  foule  was 
the  obie£t  of  his  Do&rine.  For  wee  reade  not  that 
euer  he  vouchfafed  to  doe  any  miracle  about  honor, 

or 
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or  money,  (except  that  one  for  giuing  Tribute  to 
C&Jar)  but  onely  about  the  preferuing,  fuftayning, 
and  healing  the  bodie  of  man. 

Medicine  is  a  Science,  which  hath  beene  (as  wee 
haue  (ayd)more  profeffed,than  labored,^  yet  more 
labored,  than  aduanced;  the  labor  halting  been,  in 
my  iudgement,  rather  in  circle, than  in  progrefsion. 
For,IfindemuchIteration,  but  fmall  Addition,  k 
conlidereth  caufes.of  Dtfeafes,  with  the  occaftons  or  m- 
fttlfions :  The  Difeajes  themjelues ,  with  the  Occi¬ 
dents  :  and  the  Cures ,  with  the  Prc [eruditions.  7  he 
Deficiences  which  I  thtnke  good  to  note,  being  a 
few  of  many  thole  fuch,as  ar  of  a  more  open  and 
manifeft  Nature, I  will  enumerate,  and  not  place. 

The  firft  is  the  difcontinuance  of  the  auncient  Nana  tied 
andferious  diligence  of  Hippocrates,  which  vfed  to  nCs  Medi- 
fet  downe  a  Narratiue  of  thefpeciall  cafes  of  his  pa-  cinales.  ■ ' 
tientes,artd  how  they  proceeded, &  how  they  were 
iudgedby  recouery  or  death.  Therefore  hauing 
an  example  proper  inthefatheroftheart,I(halnot 
neede  to  alledge  an  example forraine,  ofthe  wife- 
dome  of  the  Lawyers,  who  arecarefullto  reporte 
new  cafes  and  aecifions,  for  the  direction  of  future 
iudgements.This  continuance  o  (Medtcinali  Hiftory, 

I  find  deficient,  which  I  vnderlland  neither  to  be  fo 
infinite, as  to  extend  to  euery  common  cu/c.nor  fo  re- 
ferued,  as  to  admit  none  but  Woonders  :  for  many 
thinges  are  new  in  the  Manner ,  which  are  not  new 
in  the  Kinds, and  if  men  will  intend  to  obferue,  they 
{hall  finde  much  worthy  to  obferue. 
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Anut omk  In  the  inquirie  which  is  made  by  Anatomie, I  tinde 

corner  a-  much  deficience  ;for  they  enquire  of  the  Atm, and 
t‘1'  their  Subjlances ,  figures,  and  Collocations',  But  they 

enquire  not  of  the  Diner f sties  of  the  Parts-,  the  Secre¬ 
cies  of-  the  Pafjages  j  and  the  feats  or  neaflhng  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  j  nor  much  of  the  Foot-fleps ,  andtmprefions  of 
Difeafes ;  Thereafon  of  which  omifsion, !  l'uppofe 
to  be,  becaufethefirftenquiriemay  befatisfied,  in 
the  view  of  one  or  a  few  Anatomies:  but  the  latter 
being  comparatiue  and  cafuall,  muff  arife  from  the 
view  ofmany.  And  as  to  the  diuerfitie  of  part  s,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  thefadure  or  framing  of  the  inward 
parts,  is  as  full  of  difference's  the  outward,  and  in 
that, is rheCauf  'Continent  of many  difeafes,  which 
not  being  obferued,they  quarrell  many  times  with 
the  humors  which  are  not  in  fault,  the  fault  being  in 
the  very  frame  and  Mechanicke  ofthe  parte  ..which 
cannot  be  remoued  by  medicine alterauue.but  muft 

J  * 

be  accomodate  and  palliate  by  dyets  and  medicines 
familiar.  Andforthepaffages  and  pores,  it  is  true 
which  was  auncientfy  noted,  that  the  more fubtile 
of them  appearenot  inanatomyes,becaufetheyare 
fhut  and  latent  in  dead  bodies, though  they  be  open 
and  manifefl  inline:  which  being luppofed,thongh 
the  inhu  manitie  of  Anatoms  a  viuorum  was  by  Cel  jus 
iuftly  r  eproued:  yet  in  regard  of great  vfe  of  this  ob  - 
fcruation.the  inquiry  needed  not  by  him  fo  fleightly 
to  haue  ben  relinquifhed  altogether,  or  referred  to 
the  cafuall  praddifes  of  furgerie,  but  mought  haue 
been  well  diuertedvpon  the  difledion  ofbeaffes  a- 
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liue,  which  notwithftanding  the  difsimilitude  of 
their  parts,  may  fufficiently  fatisfie  this  inquirie.  And 
for  the  humors,they  are  commonly  paiTed  ouer  in 

Anatomies,aspurgaments,whereasitis  moil  nccei- 

farie  to  obferue,what  canities, nelies  &  receptacles 
the  humors  doe  find"  in  the  parts,with  the  differing 
kindeofthe humor  fo  lodged  and  receiued.  And 
as  for  the  footefteps  of difeafes,  &  their  deuaftations 

ofthc  inward  parts, impoftumations,  exulcerations, 
difcontinuations,putrefa&ion$,confumptions,con- 
trad!ions,extenftons,  convulfions,diflocations,  ob- 
ftrudlions,  repletions^  together  with  all  preterna¬ 
tural  fubffances,as  Tones, carnoftties,excrefcences, 
wormes,  and  the  liketthey  ought  to  haue  beene  ex¬ 
actly  obferued  by  multitude  of  Anatomies,  and 
the  contribution  of  mens  feuerall  experiences,  and 
carefully  fet  downeboth  hiftorically  according  to 
theappearances,and  artificially  witha  reference  to 
the  difeafes  and  fymptomes  which  refulted  from 
them  in  cafe  where  the  Anatomy  is  ofa  defund!  pa¬ 
tient, wheras  now  vpon  opening  of  bodies, they  arc 
palled  ouer  fleightly,and  in  nlence. 

In  the  inquirie  of  difeafes,  they  doe  abandon  jnqU}jirw 
the  cures  of  many, (ome  as  in  their  nature  incurable,  Jg 

and  others, as  paiTed  the  periode  of  cure  5  lo  that  Syl-  Mor\yn 
la  and  the  Triumvirs  neuer  profcribed  fo  many  men 
to  die, as  they  doe  by  their  ignorant  ediaes^here-7^ 
of  numbers  do  efcape  withlefle  difficulty,  then  they 
did  in  the  Romaneprofcriptions.Therfore  I  wil  not 
doubt, to  noteasa  deficience,  that  they  inquire  not 
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the  perfite  cures  of  many  difeafes,  or  extremities  of 
diieales,  but  pronouncing  them  incurabie,  doe 

enatia  laweof  negkdt,  &  exempt  ignorance  from 

diferedite. 

Nay  further,!  efteeme  it  the  office  of  a  Phifiti- 
•  on.not  onely  to  reftore  healtlgbut  to  mittigate  pain 
and  dolors,  and  not  onely  whenfuch  mittigation 
may  conduce  to  recouery,but  when  it  may  ferue  to 
make  a  fayre  and  ealie  palfage :  for  it  is  no  I'm  all  fe- 
licitie  which  uguftus  c&Jar  was  wont  to  with  to 
him(elfe,that  fame  Eutkanafia-, and  which  was  (pen  ¬ 
ally  noted  in  the  death  of  Antoninus  Pius,  whole 

death  wasafterthefalhionandfemblance  ofa kind¬ 
ly  Stpleafantfeepe.  So  it  is  written  ofF/-;r»r»r, th  it 
after  his  difea  fe  was  iudged  defperate ,  he  drowned 
his  ftomacke  and  fenfes  with  a  large  draught  and  in¬ 
gurgitation  ofwine.whereupon  the  Epigram  was 
made-  H inc  ftygias  Ebrms  haufu  aquas:  He  was  not 
fober  enough  totalle  any  bitterndle  of  the  Rygian 
water.  But  the  Phifitions  contrariwife  doe  make  a 
kindeoffcruple  and  Religion  to  Ray  with  the  pati¬ 
ent  after  the  difeafe  is  deplored ,wheras,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  they  ought  both  to  enquire  the  skill ,  and  to 
giue  the  attendances  for  the  facilitating  &  aflwaging 
ofthe  paynes  and  agonies  of  death. 

In  the  confid  eration  of  the  C  u  res  of  d lie  afes ,  I  find 
a  deficiencein  theReceiptesofproprietie,refpec- 
ting  the  particular  cures  of  difealesrforthe  Phifiti- 
anshauefruRrated  thefruiteof  tradition  &  experi¬ 
ence  by  their  magiRralities}in  adding  and  taking  out 

and; 


and  changing,  gttidpro  quo,  in  their  receiptes,  at 
their  pleasures,  commanding  fo  ouer  the  medicine, 
asthe  medicine  cannot  commmad  ouer  the  difeafe:. 

For  except  it  be  Treacle  and  Mythridatu,  &  of  late 
Dkjcordum^ and  a  few  more, they  tye  themfelues  to 
no  receiptes  feuerely  and  religiouliy :  for  as  to  the 
confe&ions  of  fale,which  are  in  the  flioppes,  they 
are  for  readsnes,and  not  for  proprietie:  for  they  are 
vpon  generall  intentions  ofpurging, opening,  com- 
forting;altering,and  not  much  appropriate  to  par¬ 
ticular  Difeafesj  and  this  is  the  caufe  why  Empe., 
riques,  and  ould  women  are  more  happie  many 
times  in  their  Cures,  than  learned  Philitians ;  he- 
caufe  they  are  more  religious  in  holding  their  Medi¬ 
cines.  Therefore  here  is  the  deficience  which  1 
linde,  that  Philitians  haue  not  partly  out  of  their 
owne  praftize, partly  out  ofthe  conflant  probations 
reported  in  bookes;  &  partly  out  ofthe  traditions  of 
Emperiquesj-fetdowne  and  deliuered  ouer,certaine 
TLx p  crime  tall  Medicines ,  for  the  Cure  of  particular 
Tifeafesj  befides  their  owne  cornea  mallzvA  Magi- 
(irdl  defer i^twns.  For  as  they  were  the  men  of  the 
beft  Compofition  intheState  of  Rome,  which  either 
being  Confuls  inclined  to  the  people  5  or  being  Tri¬ 
bunes  inclined  to  the  Senatdo  in  the  matter  we  now 
handle,  they  bethe  beft  Philitians, whichbeing  lear¬ 
ned  incline  to  the  traditions  of  experience;  or  being  > 

Emperiques,  incline  to  the  methods  of  learning.  Nat  urn  in 

In  preparation  of  .Medicines,  I  doe  findeftrange  ^alneis,  & 
fpecially,confidcring  how  mineral  Medicines  haue  jquisMe- 
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beene  extolled ;  and  that  they  are  fafer,  for  the  out¬ 
ward,  than  inward  parts,  that  no  man  hath  fought, 
to  make  an  Imitation  by  Art  of  Natural!  Bathes,  and 
A? edicinable  fountaines :  which  neuertheleffe  are 
confeffed  to  receiue  their  venues  from  Minerals: 
and  notfo  onely,  but  difcerned  and  diflinguifhed 
from  what  particular  yt/ynera!l  they  receiue  TTin- 
dure,as  Sulphur, Vitriole,  Ileele,  or  the  like :  which 
Nature  if  it  may  be  reduced  to  compositions  ofart 
boththevarietieof  themwill  be  encrealed,  &the 
temper  of  them  will  be  more  commended. 

Filim  Me-  But  leaf!  I  grow  to  be  more  particular,  than  is  a- 
dicmde^ft-  greeable,  either  to  my  intention,  or  to  proportion  I 
ue  de  via -  will  conclude  this  part  with  the  note  of  one  defki- 
bus  Med-  ence  more,  which  feemethto  me  of  greateft  confe- 
cimrum.  quence,  which  is,  that  the  prefcripts  in  vfe,  are  too 
comp  endious  to  attaine  their  end :  for  to  my  vnder- 
ftanding,  it  is  a  vaine  and  flattering  opinion,  to  think 
any  Medicine  can  be  fo  foueraigne,  or  fo  happie  as 
that  the  Receitorvfeofit,canworke  any  great  ef- 
fed  vpon  the  bodie  of  man^it  were  a  ftrange  fpeach 
which  fpoken,  or  fpoken  oft,  fhould  reclaime  a  man 
from  a  vice,  to  which  he  were  by  nature  fubied: 
it  is  order,  pourfuite,  fequence,  and  interchange  of 
application,  which  is  mightie  in  nature  j  which  al¬ 
though  it  require  more  exad  knowledge  in  prefcri- 
bing,  and  more  precife  obedience  in  obferuing, 
yet  is  recompenced  with  the  magnitude  of  effeds. 
And  although  a  man  would  thinke  by  the  day- 
ly  vifitations  of  the  Phifitians,  that  there  were  a 
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pourfuancc  in  the  cure;  yet  let  &  man  look  into  their 
prelcripts  and  miniftrations,  and  he  (liall  iinde them 
but  inconftancies,  and  euerie  day  es  deuifcs>withont 
any  fetlcd  prouidence  or  proiedt  >  Not  that  euerie 
fcrupulous  or  luperftitious  prelcriptis  effectually  no 
more  than  euerie  ftraight  way^is  the  way  to  heauen* 
but  the  truth  of  the  direction, y  muft  precede  femme 
of obfer  nance  k 

For  c oftnctMjttc 3  it  hath  parts  Ciuile,and  parts  Lt- 
feminate:  for  cieaneffeof  bodie,  was  eucr  efteemed 
to  proceede  from  a  due  reuerence  to  God,  to  focie- 
tie,  and  to  our  felues.  As  for  artificial  decoration,  it 
is  well  worthy  of  the  deficiences  which  it  hath :  be¬ 
ing  neither  fine  inough  to  deceiue,nor  hand  feme  to 
vfe,  nor  wholefome  to  pleafe. 

For  Athlctujiic-,  I  take  the  fubie£t  of  it  largely  ;thac 
is  to  fay,  for  any  point  of  abilitie,  whereunto  the  bo- 
die  of  man  may  be  brought,  whether  it  be  of  Acfi- 
uitie, or  of  ?  tiucnr  e  Acliuitie  hath  two  parts, 

Strength  and  Swiftne^e  •'  And  /Vffozr  dike  wife  hath' 
two  parts,  IJardneife  tv  Ants  Arid  extremities  > 

and  Indurmse  of  pajne,  or  torment  '■>  whereofwefee 
the  praftifes  in  Tumblers,  in  Sauages,  and  in  thofe 
that  buffer  punifhment.-  Nay,  if  there  be  any  other 
facnltie,  which  falles  not  within  any  of  the  former 
diuifions,  as  in  thofe  that  diue,that  obtaine  a  firange- 
power  of  contayningrefpiration,  and  the  like  i  re- 
ferre  it  to  this  part.  Of  thefe  thinges  the  pradifes 
are  knowne:  but  thePhilofophie  that  concerneth; 
them  is  not  much  enquired :  the  rather  1  rhinke, 
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becaufe  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  obtayned,either  by 
an  aptneffe  of  Nature,  which  cannot  be  taught  r  or 
onely  by  continuail  cuftome  >  which  is  foone  pre¬ 
ferred  5  which  though  it  bee  nottrue  ;  yeti  for¬ 
bear  e  to  note  any  deficiences  .•  for  the  Olympian 
Games  are  dovvne long  fince:  and  the  mediocride 
of  thele  thingesisforvfe  :  As  for  the  excellencie  of 
them,  itferuethfbrthemoftpart,butfor  mercenary 
oftentation. 

For  Arts  of plea fare fent ftiall,  the  chiefe  deficience 
in  them,  is  of  Zawes  to  reprefle  them.  For  as  it 
hath  beene  well  obferued,  that  the  Arts  which  flo- 
rifh  in  times,  while  vertue  is  in  growth,  are  Mihtx- 
rtc :  and  while  vertue  is  in  State  are  Liberal! :  and 
while  vertue  is  in  declination,  are  vohtptmrie  :  fol 
doubt,  that  this  age  of  the  world,  is  fomewhat  vpon 
thedefeentof  the  wheeler  with  Arts  voluptuaries 
couple  praQifes  locular ie ;  for  the  deceiuingof  the 
fences,  is  one  of  the  plealures  of  the  fences .  As  for 
Games  of  recreation,  I  hould  them  to  belong  to  Ci- 
uile  life,  and  education.  And  thus  much  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  Hvm an e  Philosophie,  Which 
Conc ernes  7" he  Bodie,  which  is  butthe 
T abernacle  of  the  minde. 

FOr  HvmaneKnowledge,  Which 

Concernes  T he  A/ind,  it  hath  two  parts, 
the  one  that  enquireth  of  T  h  e  S  v  b  s  t  a  n  c  e, 

ORNATVREOFTHESoVLEORMlND>The 

other,  that  enquireth  of  the  Facvlties  Or 

Fvncti- 


FvNCTIONsThereof:  vntothefirftofthefe, 
the  confiderations  of  tiie  Original!  of  the  joule ,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  Natiue  or  aduentiue;  and  how  for  re  it  is  ex¬ 
empt  eafrom  Lawes  of  Matter  j  and  of  the  Immortalnie 
thereof  and  many  other  points  do  appertaine, which 
hauc  been  not  more  laborioufly  enquired ,  than 
varioufly  reported  •  fo  as  the  tratiaiie  therein  taken, 
feemethto  haue  ben  rather  in  a  Maze,than  in  a  way. 
But  although  I  am  of  opinion, that  this  knowledge 
may  be  more  really  and  foundly  enquired  euen  in 
Nature,  than  it  hath  been;  yeti  hold,  that  in  the  end 
it  rrmft  be  bounded  by  Religion  ;  or  elfeitwillbec 
fubied  to  deceite  and  delufion :  for  as  the  fubftance 
of  the  foule  in  the  Creation,  was  not  extraded  out 
of  the  Maffe  of  heauen  and  earth,  by  the  benedidi- 
on  of  a  Producat :  but  was  immediately  infpired 
from  God ;  fo  it  is  notpofsible  that  it  fhould  bee  (o- 
therwife  than  by  accident)  fubied  to  the  Lawes  of 
Heauen  and  Earth  j  which  are  the fuhiecl  of  Philo  [opine; 
And  therefore  the  true  knowledge  of  the  Nature, 
and  (fate  of  the  foule,  mull  come  by  the  fame  infpi- 
ration,  thatgaue  the  fubftance.  Vnto  this  part  of 
knowledge  touching  the  foule^there  be  two  appen¬ 
dices,  which  as  they  haue  ben  handled,  haue  rather 
vapoured  foorth  fables,  than  kindled  truth ;  D  i  v  i- 
N  ATION,andFAS  CINAT  ION. 

O  i  v  i  nation,  hath  beene  anciently  and  fitly 
diuidedinto  'Mrtificiall  and  Nat  nr  all ;  whereof  Ar- 
tifciallh,  when  the  rnindemaketh  a  predidion  by 
argument,  concluding  vpon  (ignes  and  tokens :  Na- 
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t  nr  all  is when  the  min.de  hath  a  prefention  by  an  in¬ 
ternal!  power,  without  the  inducement  of  afipne. 

'wjixa/i  is  of  two  fons;either  when  the  argument 
is  coupled  with  a  deriuation  of  caufes,  which  is  rati- 
e nail •  or  when  it  is  onely  grounded  vpon  a  Coinci¬ 
dence  of  the  effed, which  is  experiment  alp  whereof 
the  later  for  the  molt  part,  is  ftiperffitioiis :  Such  as 
were  the  Heathen  obleruations,vponthe  infpedion 
of  Sacrifices,  the  flights  of  birds,  theftvarmingof 
Bees ;  and  fuch  as  was  the  Chaldean  cA(lrolopie,  and 
the  like.  For  ArtificA.ll  Diuination ,  the  fetierail  kinds 
thereofarc  didributed  among!!  particular  knowled¬ 
ges.  The  Astrononnr.  hath  his  predictions,  as  of 
conjunctions,  afpeds,  Eclipfes,  and  the  like.  7he 
Phifitian  hath  his  prediction?,  of  death,  of  recoue- 
rie,  ofthe  accidents  and  iflues  of  Difeafes.  7  he  Po¬ 
litique  hath  his  pre  did  ions-  0  vrhsm  vsnakm,  & 
eito ferituram^ fi  emptorem  tnucnerit  >  which  flayed' 
not  long  to  bee  perfourmed  in  Sjlla  fird,  and  alter  in 
GxfarSo  asthele  predidions  are  now  impertinet,  & 
to  be  referred  oner. But  the  Divination, which  fbrin- 
geth  fro  the  internal  nature  of  the  foul,  is  that  which 
we  now  fpcak  of, which  hath  ben  made  to  be  of  two 
forts  ;  Prim  th:e and  by  b  fluxion.  Primitiue  is  groun¬ 
ded  vpon  the  fuppofition,  that  the  minde  when  it  is 
withdrawneandcolleded  intoitlelfe,  and  not  dif- 
fuled  intotheOrganesof  the  bodie, hath  fome  ex¬ 
tent  and  latitude  of  prenotion ;  which  therefore  ap- 
pearethmoll  in  fleepe,  in  extalles,  and  nere  deaths 
and  more  rarely  in  waking  apprehensions;  and  is  in¬ 
duced 
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ducedand  furthered  by  thole  abftinences,  andeb- 
feruances,  which  make  the  mind  e  moil  to  confifl  in 
it  felfe.  By  influxiomis  grounded  vpon  the  conceit, 
that  the  mind,as  a  mirror  or  glade,  Ihould  take  i  Ju- 
mination  from  the  fore  knowledge  of God  andfpi- 
rits.vnto  which  the  fame  Regiment  doth  likewife 
conduce.  For  the  retyring  of  the  minde  within  it 
felfe,  is  the  State  which  is  mod  fufccptible  of  di- 
uineinfiuxions;  (aue  that  it  is  accompanied  in  this 
cafe  with  a  feruencie  and  elcuation,  ( which  the  an¬ 
cients  noted  by  time)  and  not  with  a  repofe  and 
and  quiet,  as  it  is  in  the  other. 

Fafcwiuon  is  the  power  and  ad  of  Imagination, 
intenliue  vpon  other  bodies,  than  the  bodie  of  the 
Imaginanti  for  of  that  we  fpake  in  the  proper  place : 
wherein  the  Schoole  of  Paracelfus, and  the  Difciples 
of  pretended  Naturall  J/agicke,haue  beene  fo  in¬ 
temperate,  as  they  haue  exalted  the  power  of  the 
imagination,  to  be  much  one  with  the  power  of 
M’racle-workw”  faith  :  others  that  drawe  neerer 

o 

to  Probabilitie,  calling  to  their  view  the  fecret  paf- 
fages  of  things,  and  fpecially  of  the  Contagion  that 
pafieth  from  bodie  to  bodie,  doe  conceiue  it  fhould 
fikewifebeagreeabie  to  Nature,  that  there  fhould 

QJ  ^  I  ’ ' 

be  fometranfmifsions  and  operations  from  fpirit  to 
fpirit,  without  the  mediation  of  the  fences ,  whence 
the  conceits  haue  growne/ now  almoft  made  entile) 
of  the  MaiPiringSpirite,&  the  force  of  confidence, 
and thelike,  Incident  vntothis,  is  theinquiriehow 
to  raife  and  fortifie the  imagination,  for  ifthclma- 
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gmation  fortified  haue  power,  then  ir  is  material! 
to  know  how  to  fortifie  and  exalt  it.  -And  herein 
comes  in  crookedly  and  dangeroufly,  a  palliation  of 
a  gt  eat  .'art  of  Ce/emoniall Aiagicke .  For  it  may  bee 
pi  etendea,  that  Ceremonies,  Characters,  and  Charmes 
doe  vvorke,  not  by  any  Taate  or  Sacr ament  all  con- 
naft-  with  euill  (pirits  •  but  feme  onel.y  to  ftrenothen 
the  imagination  of  him  that  vfeth  it  i  as  Images  are 
faid  by  the  Romans  church,  to  fix  the  cogitations,  and 
raifethe  deuotions  of  them  that  pray  beforethem. 
But  for  mineowneiudgmem,  if  it  be  admitted  that 
Imagination  hath  power  5  and  that  Ceremonies 
fortifie  Imagination,  &  that  they  be  vfed  fincerely  & 
intentionally  for  that  purpofe.-yet  I  fhould  hold  them 
vnlawfull,  as  oppofing  to  that  fir.fi  edid,  which  God 
gaue  vnto  man.  In  jadorc  vulvas  comedes  Pattern  tit- 

um'  For  they  propound  thole  noble  efiFeds  which 
God  hath  let  foorth  vnto  man,  to  bee  bought  at  the 
price  of  labor, to  be  attained  by  a  few  eafie  and  eafie 
and  fiothful  obferuances.Deficiences  in  thefe  know- 

ledges  I  wil  report  none, other  than  the  generall  de- 
ficiencc,  that  it  is  not  knowne,  how  much  of  them 
is  veritie,  and  how  much  vanitie. 

The  Knowledge  Which  Respecteth  The 
Fac  vlties  Of  The  AJinde  Of  Af an,  is  of  two^ 
kinds:  The  one  receding  his  Vnderstanding 
and  IlEAsoN}and  the  other  his  Will,  Appetite  & 
Affection,  wheroftheformer  produceth  Direc¬ 
tion  or  Decree,  the  later  AcTiONor  Execvti- 
ON.It  is  true  that  the  Imagination  is  an  Agent  fxNun- 

tim  ■ 
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this  in  bothProuinces,  both  the  Iudiciall,  and  the 
Miniftemll.  For  Sence  fendeth  ouer  to  imagination , 
before  Reafon  haue  iudged:  and  Reajon  fendeth  ouer 
to  Imagination,  before  the  Decree  can  beaded.  For 
Imagination  euer  precedeth  Voluntary  Motion.  Sa- 
uing  that  this  Linus  of  Imagination  hath  differing 
faces;  for  the  face  towards Reafon,  hath  the  print 
of  Truth.  But  the  face  towards  Action,  hath  theprint 
of  God ;  which  neuertheleffe  are  faces , 

Quale  s  decst  efie  fororum..  Neither  is  the 

Imagination Pimply and oneiyaMeffenger;  but  isin- 
uefted  with,  or  at  leaf!  wife  vfurpethnofmallautho~ 
nofmall  authoritie  in  it  felfe;  beiides  the  duty  ofthe 
Mefl'age.  For  it  was  well  fa  yd  by  Ariflotle. :  T  hat  the 
minds  bath  ouer  iheBodie  that  commaundement  which 
the  Lord  hath  ouer  a  Bond-man  >  But, that  Reafon  hath 
oner  the  Imagination  that  Commandement ,  which  a  M a- 
gi fir  ate  hath  ouer  a  free  Citizen  ;  who  may  come  alfo 
to  rule  in  his  turne.  For  we  fee,  that  in  matters  of 
Faith  &  Religion ,  we  raife  our  Imagination  aboue  our 
Reafon, which  is  the  caufe  why  Religion  fought  euer 
acceffe  to  the-  Mindc  by  Similitudes ,  Types ,  Pa¬ 
rables  ,  Vifions ,  Dreames .  And  againe  in  all  per- 
fwafions  that  are  wrought  by  eloquence,  and  o- 
the  imprefsion  of  like  Nature,  which  doe  paint 
and  difguife  the  true  appearance  of  thinges,  the 
cheefe  recommendation  vnto  Reafon ,  is  from  the 
Imagination .  Neuerthclefle,  becaufel  finde  not 
any  Science,  that  doth  properly  or  fitly  per- 

taine  to  the,  Imagination,  1  fee  no  caufe 

M  m  3  to.) 
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to  alter  the  former  diuilion,  For  as  for  Podie,  it  is 
rather  a  pleafure ,  or  play  of  imagination,  than  a 
worke  or  dutie  thereof  And  if  it  be  a  worke ;  wee 
Ipeake  not  noweof  fuch  partes  of  learning,  as  the 
Imagination  produceth,but  of  fuch  Sciences,  as  han¬ 
dle  and  confider  of  the  Imagination.  Nomorethan 
wee  fhall  fpeake  nowe  of  fuch  Knowledges,  asrea- 
fon  produceth,(for  t  hat  ext  end  eth  to  all  Philosophy) 
but  of  fuch  Knowledges,  as  doe  handle  and  enquire 
of  the  facultie  of  Reafon  ;  So  as  Poe  fie  had  his  true 
place.  As  for  the  power  of  the  Imagination  in  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  manner  of  fortifying  the  fame,  wee 
haue  mentioned  it  intheDo&rineDc  Anma,  wher- 
vnto  mod  fitly  it  belongeth.  And  lafily,  for  Imagi- 
natiue ,  or  Infinuatiue  Reafon,  which  is  the  fubiedt 
of  Rhetoricke,  wee  thinke  it  beft  to  referre  it  to  the 
■Arts  of  Reafon.  So  therefore  we  content  our  felues 

with  the  former  diuifion, that  Humane  Phiiofophy, 

which  refpedeth  the  faculties  of  the  minde  of  man, 
hath  two  parts,  R  a  t  i  o  n  a  l  l  and  M  o  r  a  l  l. 

i  he  part  of  humane /’hilofophie,  which  is  Ra- 
tional!,is  of  all  knowledges, to  the  moff  wits, the  leaf! 
delightfull :  and  feemeth  but  a  Net  of  fubtilitie  and 
fpinofitie.  For  as  it  was  truelyfayd,  that  Knowledge 
is  Pabulum animi j  So  in  the  Nature  ofmens  appetite 
tothisfoode,  moftmenarcof  the  tafi:  and  ffomach 
of  thelfraelitesinthedefert,  that  would  faine  haue 
returned  A dollas carmum,zx\A  were  wearie of  M an¬ 
na,  which  though  it  werecelefliall,  yet  leaned  Idle 
nutritiue  and  comfortable.  So  generally  men  raff 

well 
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well  knowledges  that  are  drenched  in  flefli  and 

blood y  Ciutle  Hifione,  Morathtie^  Folicie ,  about  the 
which  mens  affedions  prailes,  fortunes  doe  turne 
and  are  cornier  (anti  But  this  lame  Lumen  fuciiin^d  oth 
parch  and  offend  moR  mens  vvatry  and  (oft  natures. 
But  to  fpeake  truly  of  thinges  as  they  are  in  worth, 
R  A  x  1  o  N  a  l  l  Knowledges  5  are  the  keyes;  of  all 
other  Arts-  for  as  Arif  ode  fayth  aptly  and  elegantly, 
7  bat  the  band  is  the  Infirument  of  Infir  aments^  and  the 
mindeis  the  Four  me  of  Fourmcsi  So  thefebe  truely  faid 
to  be  the  Art  of  Arts :  Neither  do  they  onely  diredd, 
but  likewifc  confirme  and  flrengthen  :  cuenasthe 
habite  of  (hooting,  doth  not  onely  inable  to  (hcote 
a  neerer  (hoote,  but  alio  to  draw  a  (Ironger  Bowe. 

The  Arts  Intellect v all, arefourein 
number,  diuided  according  to  the  ends  whereunto 
they  are  referred  :  (or  mans  labour  is  to  in  item  tnat 
which  is  fought  or  propounded  :  or  to  'nidge  that 
which  is  'men'ed:  or  to  ret  awe  that  whicn  is  fudg¬ 
ed:  or  to  delmer  ouer  that  which  is  retained.  So  as 
the  Arts  muft  bee  foure :  Arte  of  b  N Qjvr iri e 
or  Invention  :  Art  of  Examination 
or  I  vd  gem  e  n  t  :  Ar  t  of  C  v  s  t  o-d  1  e  or  M  E- 
m  o  r  1  e  :  and  Arto(  Elocvtion  ^Tra¬ 


dition. 

Invention  is  oftvvokindes  much  diffe¬ 
ring;;  T  he  one  of  Arts  and  Science  s, and  the 
other  of  S  p  e  e  c  h  and  Argvments.  The  for¬ 
mer  of  thefe ,  I  doe  report  deficient :  which  feemeth 
to  me  to  be  fuch  a  deficience,  as  if  in  the  making  of 

Mm  4  an. 
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an  Inuentorie,  touching  the  State  of  a  defuntt,  it 

fhouid  be  let  downe,  That  there  is  ns  readie  money . 

For  as  money  will  fetch  all  other  commodities  >  fo 
this  knowledge  is  that  which  fbould  purchafe  all 
the  reft.  And  like  as  the  Weji  Indies  had  neuer  been 
difcouered,  if  the  vfe  of  the  Mariners  Needle,  had 
not  been  firft  difcouered  >  though  the  one  bee  vaft 
Regions,  and  the  other  a  (mall  Motion.  So  it  cannot 
be  found  ftrange,  if  Sciences  bee  no  further  difco- 
dercd,  if  the  Artitfelfeof  Imtcntion  and  Diftouerie , 
had  been  parted  ouer. 

That  this  part  of  Knowledge  is  wanting,  to  my 
Judgement,  ftandeth  plainely  conierted  :°for  firft 
Logtch  doth  not  pretend  to  inuent  Science s,  or  the 
Axiomesof  Sciences ,  but  pafteth  it  ouer  with  a  cum 
in fua,  arte  credendum.  And  Cclfus  acknowledgethit 
grauely,fpeaking  of the  Empirical  and  Dogmaticall 

J’edsof  Phifitians,  7 hut  Medicines  and  Cures ,were 
firft  found  out,  and  then  after  the  Reafons  and  caufes 
were  difeourfed:  and  not  the  Caufes  firft  found  out,  and 
Ly  light  from  them  the  Medicines  and  Cares  difcouered, 
And  Plato  in  his  Thecetetus  noteth  well,  That  parti¬ 
culars  are  infinite,  and  tht  higher  generalities  Hue  no 
fufficient  direction :  and  that  the  pythe  of  all  Sciences, 
which  maketh  the  Arts-man  differ  from  the  inexpert,  is 
in  the  middle prop  of  a  ions ,  which  in  enerie  particular 
knowledge  are  taken  from  T radii  ion  Experience.  And 
therefore  wee  fee,  that  they  which  difeourfe  of  the 
Inuentions  and  Originals  ofthinges,  referre  them 
rather  to  C Imncc,  than  to  An,  and  rather  to  Beasts, 

Birds , 
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Birds ,  Fijbes,  Serpents ,  than  to  Men. 

Did!  amnim  genetrix  Cretan  car  pit  ah  Ida , 

Puberibus  caulemfolij  s,&  fiore  ccmantem 
Purpurea:  nonillaferis  incognita  Capris , 

Gramina  cum  tergo  rolncres  Inefere  figii  ta. 

So  that  it  was  no  maruaik,  (t  he  manner  of  Anti- 
quitie  being  to  confecrateInuentor$)that  thei^)^- 
tians  had  fo  few  humane  Idols  in  their  T empksjbut 
almoftall  Bruts.- 

Omnigenumqne  P>eum  moxflra,  &  Ltrator  Anubis 
Centra  Niptnnu  &>  yenerem ,  contrary  Mmeruam  &c. 

And  if  you  like  better  the  tradition  of  the  Greci¬ 
ans,  and  afcribe the  firft  Inuentions  to  Men,  yet  you 
will  rather  beleeue  that  Prometheus  firft  ftroake  the 
flints, and  maruailed  at  the  fparke,  than  that  when 
he  firft  ftroke  the  flints,  he  xpeded  the  fparke  >  and 
therefore  we  fee  the  IVeJl  Indian  Prometheus,  had 
no  intelligence  with  the  E uropxan,  becaufe  of  the 
rareneffe  with  them  of  flint,  that  gaue  the  firft  occa- 
fton:  fo  as  it  fiaould  feeme,that  hetherto  men  are  ra¬ 
ther  beholden  to  a  wildc  Goat  lor  Surgeri.e,  or  to  a 
Nightingale  for  Mufique,  or  to  the  ibis  for  lome 
part  of  Phificke,  or  to  the  Pot  lidde,  that  flew  open 
for  Artillerie,  or  generally  to  cbaun-e,  or  any  thinge 
elfe,  than  to  Logteke  for  the  Inuention  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Neither  is  the  fourme  of  Inuention, 
which  for^'/Zdefcribeth  much  other. 

V t  varias  vfiis  meditando  ex  t  under  et  antes, 

Paula  tint  5 

For  if  you  obferue  the  words  wellj  itisnoother 
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methode,  than  that  which  brute  Beafts  are  capable 
of, and  doe  put  in  vre ;  which  is  perfet  u all  intending 
or praffifmgfeme  one  thing  vrged and tmpofedjoy  mab- 
folate  neccjhtie  of  confer  nation  of  being-.  For  fo  Ctcero 
faythverie  truly sVfusvni  reidedttns,&  A'aturam&H 
Artem ftpe  vinctt  :  And  therefore  if  it  bee  fayd  of 
Men, 

Labor  omnia  vncit 
Improbus ,  &  dur'ts  vrgetts  in  rebus  e°eftas  j 
It  is  likewife  fayd  ofbealls,  ,Quis  pfittaco  docutt  Jit - 
urn  %uft?  who  taught  the  Rauen  in  a  drowth  to 
throw  pibbles  into  an  hollow  tree,  where  fhe  fpyed 
water,  that  the  water  might  rife,  fo  as  fhee  might 
come  to  it.?  who  taught  the  Bee  to  fayle  through 
fucha  vafl  J’eaofayre,  and  to  finde  the  way  from  a 
field  in  flower,  a  great  way  off,  to  her  Hiue?  who 
taught  the  Ant  to  bite  eueriegraine  of  Corne,  that 
fhe  burieth  in  her  hill,  lead  it  (hould  take  rooteand 
growe  l  Adde  then  the  word Extunderc ,  which  im- 
porteththeextreamedifficultie,andthe  word  Pau- 
latitn, which  importeth  the  extreame  fownefe ;  and 
we  are  where  we  were,  euen  amongft  the  Egyptians 
Gods }  there  being  little  left  to  the  faculrie  of  Re  a  [on , 
and  nothing  to  the  dutie  of  rt  for  matter  of  In¬ 
vention. 

Secondly,  the  Induction  which  the  Logit  inns 
fpeake  of,  and  which  feemeth  familiar  wi'h  Pla¬ 
to.,  whereby  the  Principles  of  Sciences  may  be  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  inuented,  and  (o  the  middle  propoli- 
tions  by  deriuation  frorp  the  Principles  ;  their 

fourtnc 
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fourmeof  Induction,  I  fay  is  vtterly  vitiousand  in¬ 
competent'  wherein  their  errour  is  the  fowler, bc- 
caufe  it  is  the  duetie  of  K^irt  to  perfede  and 
exalt  Nature :  but  they  contrariewife  haue  wron¬ 
ged,  abufed,  and  traduced  Nature.  _  For  hee  that 
thall  attentiuely  obferue  howe  the  minde  doth  ga¬ 
ther  this  excellent  dew  of  Knowledge ,  like  vnto 
that  which  the  Poet  fpeakethof  cAereimelliscde- 
(Ha  dona,  deftilling  and  ccntryuing  it  out  of  parti¬ 
culars  natural!  and  artificiall,  as  the  flowers  of 
the  field  and  Garden  :  (hall  finde  that  the  mind 
of  her  felfe  by  Nature  doth  mannage  ,  and 
A&e  an  Induction  ,  much  better  than  they 
deferibe  it.  For  to  conclude  vppon  an  tnuime- 
ration  of  particulars  without  injl'ance  contradict  otic  ? 
is  no  conclusion:  but  a  coniedure  5  for  who  can 
allure  (in  many  fubie&s)  vppon  thofe  particulars, 
which  appeare  of  a  fide,  that  there  are  not  other 
on  the  contrarie  fide,  which  appeare  not  l  As  if 
Samuel!  fhould  haue  refted  vppon  thole  Sonn  s 
of  I  ([ay ,  which  were  brought  before  him,  and 
fayledof  Dauid,  which  was  in  the  field.  And  this 
fourme  (to  fay  truth)  is  fo  grofie  :  as  it  had  not 
beene  pofsible  for  wittes  fo  fubti'e ,  as  haue  man-, 
naged  thefe  thinges,  to  haue  offered  it  to  the 
world,  but  that  they  hafled  to  their  Theories  and 
Dogmatical;,  and  were  imperious  and  fcornefull 
toward  particulars ,  which  their  manner  was  to 
vfe ,  but  as  Lift  ores  and  yia’o'es  for  Sargeants 
and  Wifflers,  <. ^Ad  fummonendam  t urban),  to  make 
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Way  and  make  roome  for  their  opinions,  rather 
than  in  their  true  vfe  and  (eruicej  certainely,  it  is  a; 
t  ing  may  touch  a  man  with  a  religious  woonder. 
to  fee  hovy  the  foot  ftepsoffeducement,are  the  very 

lameinDiuineandHumanetruth.-for  as  in Diuinc 

truth,  Man  cannot  endure  to  become  asa  Child? 
So  in  Humane, they  reputed  the  attending  thelndu- 
Ctions  (whereof  wee  (peake,)  as  if  it  were  a  Second 
Infancie  or  Child  hood. 

•  ™rdly,allowe  fome  Principles  or  Ax'tomes  were 
rightly  induced?  yetneuerthelelfecertaine  it  is,that 
Middle  Propofitions, cannot  be  diduced  from  them  in 
Suneciof  lx xture  by  Syllogtfmeftfm.  is,  by  Touch  and 
Reduction  of  than  t o  Principles  tn  a  Middle  Tame  It  is 

true  that  in  Sciences  popular,  as  Moralities ,  Zaire/, 
andtnehke,  yea,  and  Diuimtie  (becaufe  it  pleafeth 
Cod  to  apply  himfelfe  to  the  capacity  ofthe  iimpleft) 
that  fourme  may  hauevfe-  and  in  Natural/ Philo  f 
plne\  ikewife,by  way  of  argument  or  fatisfaftorie 
Reafon^tiAafenjum  parity  Opens  iftceta  eft :  But  the 
fubtiltie  of  Nature  and  Operations  will  not  bee  in- 
chayned  in  thofebonds:  /or  tpument  s confift of 
Propofitions ,  and  Propofitions  of  //Vd/,and  '-V order  are 
but  the  current  T  okens  or  Markes  of  popular  Notions  of 
ucinpei :  which  Notions  if  they  bee  groflely  and 
vaiiably  collected  out  of  Particulars  s  It  is  not  the 
laborious  examination  either  of  Ccnfequences  of 
iMrpuments, ,  or  of-  the  truth  of  Propofitions ,  that 

can  euer  correct  that  Errour  ?  being  (as  the  Phi- 

fitians 
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fitians  fpeake)  in  the  fir  ft  digeftion And  therefore 
it  was  not  without  caufe,  that  fo  many  excellent 
Philofophers  became  Sceptiques  and  <_ Academiques , 
and  denyed  any  certamtie  of  Knowledge ,  or 
Comprehension ,  and  held  opinion  that  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  man  extended  onely  to  Appearances,  and 
Probabilities.  It  is  true,  that  in  Socrat  es  it  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  but  a  fourme  of  Irony ,  Scientiam  difiimu- 
tanio  (imulaun :  For  hee  vfed  to  difable  his  know¬ 
ledge,  to  the  end  to  inhanfe  his  Knowledge,  like 
the  Humor  of  Tiberius  in  his  beginnings, that  would 
Raigne,  but  would  not  acknowledge  fo  much; 
And  in  the  later  Academy ,  which  Cicero  embra¬ 
ced  ;  this  opinion  alio  of  Acatalepfia  (I  doubt)  was 
not  held  lincerely ;  for  that  all  thofe  which  excelled 
in  Copie  of  fpeech,  feetne  to  haue  chofen  that 
Sed,  as  that  which  was  fitted  to  giue  glorie 
to  their  eloquence,  and  variable  difeourfes:  be¬ 
ing  rather  like  Frogrefies  of  pleafure  ,  than 
Iourneyes  to  an  end .  But  afi'uredly  many  feat- 
tered  in  both  Academy es ,  did  hold  it  in  fubtiltie, 
and  integritie.  But  heere  was  their  cheefe  F  r- 
rour  ;  1  hey  charged  the  deceite  vppon  the 

T he  S  en  ces  ;  which  in  my  Judgement  (not- 
withflanding  all  their  Cauillations)  are  verie  fuffi- 
cient  to  certife  and  report  truth  (though  not 
alwayes  immediately  ,  yet  by  companion  ;  by 
helpeof  inftrument ;  and  by  producing,  and  vr- 
ging  fuch  things,  as  arc  too  fubtile  for  the  fence, to 
feme  effed  comprehenfible,  by  the  fence,and  other 
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like  afsiftace.But  they  ought  tohaue  charged  the  de- 
c  eit  vpon  the  weaknes  of  the  intellectual  powers  vpon 
the  matter  of collectings  eoncludmgvpon  the  reports  of 
the  fences.  This  I  fpeake  not  to  difabie  the  minde  of 
man,  but  to  ftirre  it  vp  to  ieeke  helpe:  for  no  man, be 
he  neuer  (o  cunning  or  pradlifed, can  makea  ftraight 
line  or  perfedi  circle  by  (lead  inciTe  of  hand,  which 
may  bee  eafily  done  by  helpe  of  a  Ruler  or  Com- 
pafle. 

V.xperien-  This  part  of  Invention ,  concerning  the  Invention 

tin  litera-  Sciences,  I  purpofe  (if  God  giue  mee  leaue) 
ta,  &  in-  hereafter  to  propound  :  hauing  digefted  it  into 
terpretatio  two  partes  :  whereof  the  one!  tearme  Bxperienna 
A7  at  urn.  Uterata ,  and  the  other  Interprctatto  Nature  :  The 
former,  being  but  a  degree  and  rudiment  of  the  la¬ 
ter.  But  I  will  not  dwell  too  lgng,  nor  fpeake  too 
great  vpon  a  promife. 

The  Invention  of  lpeech  or  argument  is  not 
properly  an  Invention  :  for  to  Inucnt  is  to  difeouer 

that^wejknow  no^&nottorecouerorreffimonthat 

which  wee  alreadie  knowe  ;  and  the  vfe  of  this 
Invention,  is  no  other  s  But  out  of  the  Knowledge, 
whereof  our  minde  is  alreadie  pofejl,  to  dr  awe  foorth, 
or  call  before  vs  that  which  may  bee  pertinent  to  the  pur¬ 
pofe,  which  wee  take  into  our  confederation.  So  as  to 
fpeake  tritely,  it  is  no  Inucnt  ion  5  but  a  Remem¬ 
brance  or  Suggestion,  with  a  Application  :  Which 
is  the  caufe  why  the  J’chooles  doe  place  it  after 
Judgement, as  fubfequent  and  not  precedent.  Ne- 
uerthelefie,  becauie  wee  doe  account  it  a  Chafe, 

afwell 
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afwell  of  Deere  in  an  indofed  Parke,  as  in  a  Forreft 
at  lar«e  :  and  that  it  hath  alrcadie  obtayned  the 
the  name  :  Let  it  bee  called  Intention  >  fo  as  it  be 
perceyued and difeerned,  that  the  -Scope  and  end 
ot  this  {mention,  is  readynclfe  and  prefent  vfe  of 
our  knowledge,  and  not  addition  or  amplification 

thereof.  , 

,  To  procure  this  readie  vfe  of  Knowledge,  ther  c 

are  two  Courfes :  Preparation  and  Svg- 
gestion.  The  former  of  thefe,  feemeth 
fcarcely  a  part  of  Knowledge  5  confiding  rather 
of  Diligence,  than  of  any  artificial!  erudition.  And 
heerein  ^yiriftotle  wittily,  but  hurtfully  doth  de¬ 
ride  the  Sophiflt,  neere  his  time,  faying.  They 
did  as  if  one  that  profeffid  the  i_JrtofS  hooe-makwgy 
fhould riot  teach,  hows  to  make  vp  a  Shoos,  hut  onely  ex¬ 
hibit  e  in  a  readmeffe  a  number  of  S  hooes  of  all  ft 1  (Irons  and 
Sizes.  But  yet  a  man  might  reply,  that  if  aihooe- 
maker  fhould  haue  no  Shooes  in  his -Shoppe,  but 
onelyworke,  as  hec  isbeipoken,  hee  fhould  bee 
weakelycuPtomed.  But  our  Aauiour,fpeakingof 
Diuine  Knowledge,  fayth  :  That  the  Kwgdome  of 
Meaner,  ,  is  like  a  good  Ho’ifholder ,  that  hringeth  foorth 
both  ntvoe  and  ouid  (lore :  And  wee  (cc  the  ancient 
Writersof  Rhetoricke  doegiue  it  in  precept  .'That 
Pleaders  Pnould  haue  the  Places ,  whereof  they 
haue  mod  continuall  vfe,  readie  handled  in  all 
the  varietie  that  may  bee,  as  that,  To  fpeake  for 
the  literall  Interpretation  of  the  Lawe  againlt 

Equitie,  and  Contrarie:  and  to  fpeake  for  Pre- 

fumptions 
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fumptions and  Inferences  again!!  Teflimonie  ;  and 
Comrade :  And  Cicero  himlelfe,  being  broken  vnto 
it  by  great  experience,  deliuereth  it  piainely  5  That 
whatloeuer  a  man  (hall  haueoccafiontofpeakeof, 
(ii  hee  will  take  the  paines)  he  may  haue  it  in  effed 

premeditate,  and  handled  in  thele.  So  that  when 
hee  commeth  to  a  particular,  he  Tall  haue  nothing 
to  doe,  but  to  put  too  Names,  and  times, and  places; 
and  luch  other  Circumflances  of  Indiuiduals.  We 
fee  likewile  the  exad  diligence  of  P>emojlhenes^\\o 
in  regard  of  the  great  force,  that  the  entrance  and 
accede  into  caufes  hath  to  make  a  good  impref  ion ; 
had  readie  framed  a  number  of  Prefabs  for  Orati¬ 
ons  and  Speeches.  All  which  Authorities  and  Pre- 
fidents  may  oucr- way  Arijlotles  opinion, that  would 
haue  vs  chaunge  a  rich  Wardrobe,  for  apaire  of 
Sheares. 

But  the  Nature  of  the  Collection  of  this  Proitift- 
on  or  Prepare oriejl or c>  though  it  be  common, both 
to  Logicke,  and  Rhetoricke ;  yet  halting  made  an  cn- 
trye  of  it  heere,  where  it  came  hrft  to  be  fpoken  of; 

I  thinke  fitteto  referreouer  the  further  handling  of 

it  to  Rhetoricke. 

The  other  part  of  In  v  e  nt  i  o  N,whichl  terme 
Svggestion,  doth  afsigne  and  dired  vs  to 
certaine  Market  or  Places ,  which  may  excite  our 
Minde  to  returne  and  produce  fuch  Knowledge,  as 
it  hath  formerly  colleded  :  to  the  end  wee  may 
make  vfe  thereof.  Neither  is  this  vfe  (truely  taken) 
onely  to  furnifh  argument,  to  difpute  probably 

with 


with  others  >  But  likewife  to  Minifter  vnto  our 
Iudgement  to  conclude  aright  within  our  felues. 
Neither  may  thele  places  feme  onely  to  apprompt 
our  Inuention;  but  alfo  to  dir  eft  our  cnquirie.  For 
a  facultie  of  wife  interrogating  is  halfe  a  knowledge; 
For  as  Plato  faith; IV  hofoeuer feeketh  fnoweth  that  which 
he feekethforjn  a  gene  rail  Notion ;  Plfe  how  fha  ll  he  know 
it,  when  he  hath  found  it?  And  therfore  the  larger  your 
Anticipation  is,  the  more  direct  and  compendious  is 
your  fearch.  But  the  fame  Places  which  will  help  vs 
what  to  produce,  of  that  which  we  know  alreadie ; 
will  alfo  helpevSjil  a  man  of  experience  were  be¬ 
fore  vs,what  cpieltions  to  aske;or  ifwe  haue  Bookes 
and  Authors,  to  inftruft  vs  what  points  tofearchand 
reuolue fo  as  I  cannot  report, that  this  part  of  Inven¬ 
tion,  which  is  that  which  the  Schooles  call  T opiquesy 
is  deficient.  • 

Neuer'thcles  Topi  ant!  are  of  2.  Cons  general  &Jpeci- 
a/lT he  generalise  haue  fpoke  to;  but  the  particular 
hath  ben  touched  byfome  ,but  reiedled  generally, as 
inartificial  &  variable  But  leauing  the  humor  which 
hath  raigned  too  much  in  the  Schooles  (which  is  to 
be  vainly  fubtile  in  a  few  thinges,  which  are  within 
their  commanded  to  reieft  the  reft)  i  doe  receiue 
particular  T'opiques,  that  is  places  or  dire&ions  of 
Invention  and  lnquirie  in  euery  particular  knowledg, 
as  thinges  of  great  vfe;  being  Mixtures  of  Logique 
With  the  Matter  of  Sciences;  for  in  thefe  itholdeth; 
t^irs  inumiendi  adolefcit  am  Inuentis :  for  as  in  go¬ 
ing  of  a  way,  wee  doe  not  onely  gaine  that  part 
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of  the  waye  which  is  parted ,  but  wee  gainethe 
better  light  of  that  part  of  the  waye  which  remay- 
neth:  So  euerie  degree  of  proceeding  in  a  Science 
giueth  a  light  to  that  which  followeth  $  which  light 

if  wee  Ikengthen ,  by 'drawing  it  foorth  into  que- 
fiions  or  places  of  inquirie,we  doe  greatly  aduance 
our  pourfuyte. 

Nowe  w ee  parte vnto  the  A  r  t  e  s  O  f  I  v  d  g e- 
menTj  which  handle  the  Natures  of  Proof es  and 
Demonstrations ;  which  as  to  induction  hath  a  Co¬ 
incidence  with  Intention  :  For  in  all  Inductions  whe¬ 
ther  in  good  or  vitious  fourme ,  the  (time  action  of 
the  Minde  which  Inuenteth  ,  ludgetb  ;  all  one  as  in 
the  fence  :  But  otherwife  it  is  in  proofe  by  Syl- 
logifme  :  For  the  proofe  beeing  not  immediate 
but  by  meane  :  the  Inuention  of  the  Meane  is  one 
thinge  :  and  the  Iudgement  of  the  Confeijuen'e  is 
another.  The  one  Excyting  onely:  the  other 
Examining  :  Therefore  for  the  real!  and  exaCte 
fourme  of  Iudgement,  wee  referre  our  felues  to- 
that  which  wee  haue  fpoken  of  Interpretation  of 
Hature. 


For  the  other  Judgement  by  Syllogifme, ztit  is  a 
thinge  mod  agreeable  to  the  Minde  of  Man  :  So 
ithathbeene  vehetnentlye  and  excellently  labou¬ 
red.  For  the  Nature  of  Man  doth  extreamelyc 
couet ,  to  haue  fomewhat  in  his  Vnderftanding 
fixed  and  vnmooueable,  and  as  a  Rert,  and  S'up- 
port  of  the  Mind;  And  therefore  as  cM. rifotlc  en- 
deuoureth  to  prooue,  that  in  all  Motion,  there  is 
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fome  pointe  quiefeent;  and  as  hce  clegantlye  ex¬ 
pounded  the  auncient  Fable  of  Atlas ,  (that  flood 
fixed,  and  bare  vp  the  Heauen  from  falling)  to  bee 
meant  of  the  Poles  or  Axel- tree  of  Beauen,where- 
vppon  "the  conuerfion  is  accomplilhed  >  fo  afl'u- 
redlye  men  haue  a  defire ,  to  haue  an  Atlas  or 
Axel  tree  within  .•  to  keepe  them  from  fluctuati¬ 
on  •  which  is  like  to  a  perpetual!  perill  of  falling: 
Therefore  men  did  haiten  to  fette  downe  fome 
Principles,  about  which  the  varietie  of  their  difpu  • 
tations  might  turne. 

*50  then  this  Art  of  I  vd  gement,  is  but  the 
Reduction  of  Proportions ,  to  Principles  in  a  Middle 
Tearme.  The  Principles  to  bee  agreed  by  all,  and 
exempted  from  Argument  j  The  Middle 
Tearme  to  bee  elected  at  the  libertie  of  euerie 
Mans  Inuemion :  The  Reduction  to  be  of  twokindes 
Direct,  and  Inuerted ;  the  one  when  the  Propor¬ 
tion  is  reduced  to  the  Principle,  which  they  terme 
a  Probation  ofcenfiue  :  the  other  when  the  centra- 
di&orie  of  thePropofition  is  reduced  to  the  con- 
tradidorie  of  the  Principle,  which  is,  that  which 
they  call  Per  In- ammo  him,  or  preying  an  abfurditie : 
the  A7 umber  of  Middle  Termer  to  be ,  as  the  Propo¬ 
rtion  ftandeth ,  Degrees  more  or  idle,  remooued 
from  the  Principle. 

But  this  Arte  hath  twoo  feuerall  Methodes  of 
Do&rine  :  the  one  by  way  of  Direction ,  the  other 
by  way  of  Caution',  the  form  erframeth  and  fetteth 
downe  a  true  Four  me  of  Conjequeme ,  by  the 
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variations  and  deflexions,  from  which  Errours 
and  Inconfequences  may  bee  exa&ly  indged.  To¬ 
ward  the  CompoJltion  and  ftrudure  of  which 
fourme,  it  is  incident  to  handle  the  partes  thereof, 
which  are  Prop  of  it  ions ,  and  the  partes  of  Propor¬ 
tions ,  which  are  Simple  IV  or  des .  And  this  is  that 
part  oiLogicke,  which  is  comprehended  in  the 

lyiiques, 

1  he  fecont!  Methode  of  Doftrine,was  introdu¬ 
ced  for  expedite  vfe ,  and  aflurancc  fake  ;  difeo 
uering  the  more  fubtile  fourme.s  of  Sophifmes,  and 
Jllaqueations ,  with  their  redactions ,  which  is  that 
which  is  tearmed  Elenches.  For  although  in 
the  more  grofle  fortes  of  Fallacies  ithappeneth  (as 
maketh  the  comparifon  well)  as  in  inglinw 
feates,  which  though  wee  knovve  not  howe  they 
are  done;  yet  wee  knovve  well  it  is  not,' as  it  fee- 
meth  to  bee  :  yet  the  more  fubtile  fort  of  them 
doth  not  oncly  putamanbefides  his  anfw.erCjbut 
doth  many  times  abufe  his  lodgment, 

This  part  concerning  E  lenche  $,.is  excel¬ 
lently  handled  by  1 ijloile  in  Precept ,  but  more 
excellently  by  Plato  in  Example  :  not  cnely  in  the 
perfons  of  the  Sophifsy  but  cuen  in  Socrates  him- 
felfe,  who  profefsing  to  affirme  nothing,  but  to 
infirme  that  which  was  affirmed  by  another,  hath 
exa&ly  exprefled  all  the  fourmes  of  obie&ion,  fal- 
Jaceand  redargution.  And  although  wee  haue 
fayd  that  the  vfe  of  this  Do&rine  is  for  Redac¬ 
tion:  yet  it  is  manifeft,  the  degenerate  and  cor¬ 
rupt 

Sr 


nipt  vfe  is  for  cation  and  Contradidion, which  paf- 
{eth  for  a  great  facultie ,  and  no  doubt,  is  of  ve- 
rie  great  aduauntage  s  though  the  difference  bee 
good  which  was  made  betweene  Orators  and 
Sophiflers ,  that  the  one  is  as  the  Greyhound, 
which  hath  his  aduauntage  in  the  race,  and  the 
other  as  theHare,  which  hath  her  aduantage  in  the 
turne,  ib  as  it  is  the  aduauntage  of  the  weaker  crea¬ 
ture.  . 

But  yet  further,  this  Doftrine  of  E  l  e  N- 

c  h  e  s,  hath  a  more  ample  latitude  and  extent, 
than  is  perceiued  :  namely  vnto  diuers  partes  of 
Knowledge  :  whereof  fome  are  laboured ,  and 
other  omitted.  For  firft,  I  conceiue  (though  it 
maye  (eeme  at  firft  fomewhat  ftrange)  that  that 
part  which  is  variably  referred,  fometimes  to  Lo- 
gicke ,  fometimes  to  Mctapbpficke,  touching  the 
Common  adtunBs  of  Ef cnees, is  butanE/e/zcfo;  for  the 
great  Sophtfme  of  all  Sophtjntes ,  becing  ey£quiuo- 
c <it ion  or  Kyi rnbiguitie  of  Wordcs  and  Pfrra/e,  fpe* 
daily  of  fuch  wordes  as  are  moft  generall  and 
interueyne  in  euerie  Enquirie  :  It  feemethto  me 
that  the  true  and  fruitfull  vfe,  (leauing  vaine  fub- 
tilities  and  fpeculations)  of  the  Enquirie  of  Ma- 
ioritie ,  Minorities,  Priorities  Poferiontie ,  Iden¬ 
tity,  Diner (itie ,  Po(fbilitie}  ^ABe,  Tot  ditie. 
Partes,  'Exigence ,  Priu.it ton ,  and  the  like,  are 
but  wife  Cautions  againfte  Ambiguityes.  of 
Speech .  So  againe ,  the  diftribution  of  thinges 
into  certaine  Tribes ,  which  we  call  categories  os 
•  "  O  o  3  Predicaments 
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Predicaments ,  are  but  Cautions  againd  the  confu- 
fionof  Definitions  and  Diuifions. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  feducement  thatworketh 
by  the  ftrcngth  of  the  Imprc!sion,and  not  by  the 
fubtiltieofthe  Illaqueation,  not  fo  much  perplex¬ 
ing  the  Reafon,  as  ouer-ruling  it  by  power  of  the 
Imagination .  But  this  part  I  thinkemore  proper 
to  handle,  when  I  (hall  fpeake  of  R.  h  e  t  o- 
r  i  c  KE. 

But  ladly,  there  is  yet  a  much  more  important 
and  profound  kinde  of  Fallacies  in  the  Minde 
of  Man,  which  Ifindenot  obferued  or  enquired  at 
all,  and  thinke  good  to  place  heere,  as  that  which 
of  all  others appertaynethmoft  toredide  Ivd  ge* 
m  e  n  t.  The  force  whereof  is  fuch,  as  it  doth 
not  dazle,  or  fnare  the  vnderdanding  in  fome  par¬ 
ticulars,  but  doth  more  generally,  and  inwardly 
infed  and  corrupt  the  {fate  thereof  -For  the  mind 
of  Man  is  farre  from  the  Nature  of  a  cleare  and 
equall  glalfe,  wherein  thebeamesof  things  fhould 
refled  according  to  their  true  incidence  •  Nay,  it 
is  rather  like  an  inchanted  glade,  full  of  fuperdition 
and  Impodure ,  if  it  bee  not  deliuered  and  re¬ 
duced.  For  this  purpofe,  lette  vs  confider  the 
falfe  appearances,  that  are  impofed  vppon  vs  by 
the  generall  Nature  of  the  minde,  behoulding 
them  in  an  example  or  twoo  ,  as  firde  in  that 
indance  which  is  the  roote  of  all  fuperdition: 
Namely,  That  to  the  Nature  of  the  Minde  of 
all  Me  tut  is  confonamfor  the  4ffimamctor  Achue  to 


effect- ,  more  than  the  negatiue  or  Priuatm ,  So  that 
a  fews  times  hitting,  or  prefence,  counteruayles 
oft  times  fayling,  or  abfence,  as  was  well  anfwered 
by  Diagoras ,  to  him  that  fhewed  him  in  Neptsnes 
Temple,  the  great  number  of  pictures,  of  fuch  as 
had  leaped  Shippe-wracke ,  and  had  paide  their 
Vowes  to  Neptune,  faying  :  Aduije  nowe,  you.  that 
thinke  it  folly,  to  intiocate  Neptune  in  tempejl :  T eay 
but  (fayth  Diagoras )  where  are  they  painted  that  are 
drowned ?  Lette  vs  behouldit  in  another  inftance, 
namely,  T  hat  the  fpirite  of manfeeingof  an  c qua!t  and 
vmfoinme  fib  stance,  doth  vfially  fuppofe  and  fame  m 
Nature  a  greater  equalitie  and  vmformtie,  than  is 
in  truth  , -  Hence  it  commeth,  that  th cMathematt- 
tians  cannot  fatisfie  themfelues,  except  they  reduce 
the  Motions  of  the  Celeftiall  bodyes,  to  perfed 
Circles, reieding  fpirall  lynes,and  laboring  to  be  dif- 
charged  of  Eecentriques .  Hence  it  commeth, 
that  whereas  there  are  many  thinges  in  Nature,  as 
it  were  Monodica : fni  Juris  ;  Yet  the  cogitations  of 
Man,  doefayne  vnto  them  Relatiues,Parallelles, and- 
Ccniugates ,  whereas  no  fuch  thinge  is  5  as  they 
haue  fayned  an  Element  of  Fire  to  keepe  Iquare 
with  Earth,  Water,  and  Ayre,  and  the  like ^  Nay, 
it  is  not  credible,  till  it  bee  opened,  what  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fidions  and  fantafies,  the  fimilitude  of  hu¬ 
mane  Adions,&  Arts, together  with  the  making  of 
Man  Communis  Mcnfira,  haue  brought  into  natu- 
rall  Philofophie :  not  much  better,  than  the  Here* 
fic  of  the  Antbrcpomorphites  breddc  in  the  Celles 
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of  groffe  and  folitarie  ^fonkcs,  and  the  opini¬ 
on  of  tpcurm ,  anfwearable  to  the  fame  in  hea- 
thenifme,  who  fnppofed  the  Gods  to  bee  of  hu¬ 
mane  Shape .  And  therefore  v diems  tiie  Epicu- 
rian  needed  not  to  haue  asked,  why  God  fhould 
hane  adorned  the  Heauens  with  Starres,as  if  he 
had  beene  an  ^iedilis  :  One  that  fhould  haue 
fet  foorth  fome  magnificent  fhewes  or  playesifor 
if  that  great  Worke  mafter  had  beene  of  an  Hu¬ 
mane  difpofition,  hee  woulde  haue  caffe  the 
ftarres  into  fome  pleafant  and  beautifull  workes, 
and  orders,  like  the  frettes  in  the  Roofes  of 
Houfes,  whereas  one  can  fcarce  finde  a  Pofture 
in  fquare,  or  triangle,  or  (freight  line  amongeft 
fuch  an  infinite  number,  fo  differing  an  Har- 
monie,  there  is  betweene  the  fpirite  of  Mm}  and 
the  fpirite  of  Nature, 

Lctte  vs  confider  againe,  the  falfe  appearances 
impofed  vpon  vs  by  euerie  M ans  owne  indiuiduall 
Nature  and  Culfome  in  that  fayned  fuppofttion, 
that  Plato  maketh  of  the  Caue  :  for  certainely,  if 
a  childe  were  continued  in  aGrotte  or  Caue,vn- 
der  the  Earth  ,  vntill  maturitie  of  age,  and  came 
fuddainely  abroade ,  hee  would  haue  ffrange  and 
abfiird  Imaginations ;  So  in  like  manner,  although 
our  perfons  liue  in  the  view  of  Heauen,  yet  our 
fpirites  are  included  in  the  Caues  of  our  owne 
complexions  and  cuftomes :  which  minifter  vnto 
vs  infinite  Errours  and  vaine  opinions,  if  they  bee 

not  recalled  to  examination .  But  heereof  wee 

haue 
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liauc  giuen  many  examples  in  one  of  the  Errors, 
or  peccant  humours,  which  wee  ranne  bricfcly 
ouer  inouriirft  Eooke. 

And  laftly,  lettc  vs  confider  the  falfe  appearan¬ 
ces,  that  are  impofed  vpon  vs  by  words,  which 
are  framed,  and  applyed  according  totheconccir, 
and  capacities  of  the  Vulgar  forte :  And  although 
wee  thinke  we  gouerne  our  wordes,  and  pre- 
fcribe  it  well.  Lcqttendum  vt  Fulpus,  fcntiendttmvt 
fapientes :  Yet  certaine  it  is,  that  wordes,  as  a  Tar¬ 
tars  Bowe,  doe  fkoote  backe  vppon  the  vnder- 
ftanding  of  the  wi.elt,  and  mightily  entangle,  and 
peruert  the  Judgement.  So  as  it  is  almoftnccef- 
tarie  in  all  controuerfies  and  difputations,to  imi¬ 
tate  the  wiledome  of  the  Mathematicians,  in  let¬ 
ting  downein  the  verie  beginning,  the  definitions 
of  our  wordes  and  termes,  that  others  may  knowc 
howewee  accept  and vnderitand  them,  and  whe¬ 
ther  they  concnrrewith  vs  or  no.  For  it  commeth 
to palle  for  want  of  this,  that  we  are  fore  to  end 
there  where  wee  ought  to  hauc begun,  which  is  in 
queftions&  differences  about  words.  To  conclude 
therefore, itmuftbeconfelTed,  thatitisnot  pofsible 
todiuorceour  felucs  from  thefe  fallacies  and  falfe 
appearances,  becaufe  they  are  infepaf  able  from  our 
Nature  and  Condition  of  life  •  So  yet  ncuerthe-  fit!i 
leffe  the  caution  of  them  (  for  a'l  T.lcnrhcs  as 
was  faide ,  are  but  Cautions)  doth  extreamcly  ,pljni  /.„_ 
importe  the  tru  conduce  of  Humane  fodg<,- 
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thefe  thrcefalfe  appearances,  I  finde  altogether  de¬ 
ficient. 

There  remayneth  one  parte  of  ludgetnent  of 
great  excellencie,  which  to  mine  vnderfianding  is 
lo  fleightly  touched,  as  I  maye  reporte  that  alfo  de¬ 
ficient,  which  is  the  application  of  the  differ  in  go 
kindes  of  Proofes,  to  the  differing  kindes  of  Sub ... 
ieds :  for  there  beeing  but  foure  kindes  of  de- 
monfirations,  that  is  by  the  immediate  confent 
of  the  Minde  or  Scnce  ;  by  Induction ;  by  So¬ 
ph  if  me  $  and  by  Congruitie ,  which  is  that  which 
rifle  tie  calleth  Dcmonf.  ration  in  Or  he,  or  Circle , 
and  not  a  Notioribtu ,  euerie  of  thefe  hath  cer- 
taine  S’ubieds  in  the  Matter  of  Sciences,  in  which 
refpediuely  they  haue chiefeft  vfe;  andeertaineo- 
ther,  from  which  relpediuely  they  ought  to  be  exr 
eluded,  and  the  rigour,  and  curiolitie,  in  requiring 
the  more  feuere  Proofes  in  fome  thinges,  and 
chiefely  the  facilitie  in  contenting  our  (elites  with 
the  more  remiffe  Proofes  in  others ,  hath  beene 
amongeft  the  greateft  caufes  of  detryment  and 
hinderancc  to  Knowledge.  The  diflributions 
and  afiignations  of  demonfirations,  according  to 
. AmIo-  y\nai0pie  of  Sciences,  I  note  as  defici- 

jtrutionum. 

The  Cuflodie  or  retayning  of  Knowledge, 
is  either  in  Writing  or  Memorie;  where¬ 
of  Writinge  hath  twoo  partes;  The  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Character,  and  the  order  of  the 

Entrie-, 
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Entrie:  for  the  Art  of  Characters ,  or  other  vi¬ 
able  notes  of  Wordes  or  thinges,  it  hath  neereft 
conjugation  with  Grammar,  and  therefore  I  referre 
it  to  the  due  place  ;  ior  the  Di(pofttion  and  Collo¬ 
cation  of  that  Knowledge  which  wee  preferue  in 
Writing;  It  conflfteth  in  a  good  Digeft  ofCommon 
Places,  wherein  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  preju¬ 
dice  imputed  to  the  vfe  of  Common-Place  Hookes , 
as  caufing  a  retardation  of  Reading,  and  fome 
floth  or  relaxation  of  Memorie.  But  becaufe  it  is 
but  a  counterfeit  thing  in  Knowledges  to  be  for¬ 
ward  and  pregnant,  except  a  man  bee  deepe  and 
full,-  IhouldtheEntrie  of  Common  places,  to  bee 
a  matter  of  great  vfe  and  effence  in  ftudying ;  as 
that  which  aflureth  copie  of  Inuention,and  contra- 
dlethludgment  toaftrength.  But  this  is  true,  that 
of  the  Methodes  of  Common  places, thu  I  hauefeen, 
there  is  none  of  any  fufficientwoorth,  all  of  them 
carving  meercly  the  face  of  a  Schoole ,  and  not  of 
a  World,  and  referring  to  vulgar  matters,andPe- 
danticall  Diuiftons  without  all  life,  or  refped  to 
Adtion. 

For  the  other  Peine i pall  Parte  of  the  Cuflodie 
of  Knowledge,  which  is  Memorie;  I  findethat 
facultie  in  my  Iudgement  weakely  enquired  of ; 
An  Art  there  is  extant  of  it ;  But  it  feemeth  to  me 
that  there  are  better  Precepts,  than  that  Art;  and 
better  pradtifes  of  that  Art  ,*than  thofe  receiued.  It 
is  ccrtaine,the  Art  (as  it  is)  may  bee  rayfed  to  points 
of  alternation  prodigious :  But  in  vfe  (as  it  is  nowe 
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mannagcd)  it  is  barrein,  not  burdenfome,  nor  dan¬ 
gerous  co  Natural!  A/emorie,  as  is  imagined,  but 
barren,  that  is,  not  dexterous  to  be  ayplyed  to  the 
ferious  vfe  of  bufindfe  and  occafions.  And  there¬ 
fore  I  make  no  more  eftimation  of  repeating  a 
great  number  of  Names  or  VVordes  vppon  once 
hearing  •  or  the  powring  fcorth  of  a  number  of 
Verfesor  Rimes  ex  tempore  >  or  the  making  of  a 
SatyrtCi ill  Simile  of  eucrie  thing,  or  the  turning  of 
euerie  thing  to  a  left ,  or  the  falfifying  or  contra, 
diding  of  eueric  thing  by  cauilfor  the  like  (wher- 
of  in  the  faculties  of  the  yJ/inde,  there  is  great  co¬ 
pie,  and  fuch,  as  by  deuifeandpradife  may  bee  ex¬ 
alted  to  an  extreame  degree  of  woonden)  than 
I  dee  of  thetrickcs  of  T amblers,  Fan&mbulocs ,  2a- 
lidynes  >  the  one  being  the  fame  in  the  Minis,  that 
the  other  is  in  the  bodie,  Matters  of  ftrangenefte 
without  worthyneft'e. 

This  Art  of  Memories  is  but  built  vpon  two  Intenti¬ 
ons  :  T  he  one  Promotion ;  the  other  Embleme  :  Pn- 
notior ,  difehargeth  the  Indefinite  Seeking  of  that  we 
would  remember,  and  diredeth  vs  to  feckc  in  a 
narrowe  Compafte  :  that  is,  fomewhat  that  hath 
Congruitie  with  our  Place  of  A femone:  Embleme  re- 
duceth  conceits  intelleduali  to  Images  fenfible, 
which  ftr:ke  the  Mentone  more  ;  out  of  which 
Axiomes  may  beedrawne  much  better  Pradiquc, 
than  that  in  vfe,  and  befides  which  Axiomes,  there 
arediuersmoe,  touching hclpe of  Memorit^ not  in¬ 
ferior  to  them.But  l  did  in  the  beginning diftinguifh, 

not 
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not  to  report  thofc  thinges  deficient,  which  are  but 

onely  ill  Managed.  _ 

T here remayneth  the  fourth  kinde  of  R  at  i  o- 
n  a l l  K novvled  g  e,  which  is tranfitiue,  con- 
eernin°  th c  exprcpmg  or  transferring  our  Ivnowledg 
to  others,  which  !  will  tearme  by  the  generall  name 
of  Tradition  Or  Deliverie.  Tra¬ 
dition  hath  three  parres ;  the  firft  concerning 
the  Organe  Of  T  r  a  d  i  t  i  o  n  :  the  !e- 
cond  ..concerning  the  Methode  Of  Tra¬ 
dition  :  And  the  thirde,  concerning  the 
Illvstration  Of  Tradition. 

For  the  Org  aneOfTr  adit  iON,itis  ei¬ 
ther  Speech  Or  VV ritin g  •  for  Arijlotle 
fey  th  well  t  IVordes  ere  the  Images  of  Cogitations,  and 
Let  lets  ate  the  Images  of  IV  or  dost  But  yet  is  not  of  ne- 
cefsitie,  that  Cogitations  bee  exprefi'ed  by  the  Medi¬ 
um  of  IVordes.  For  what  [outer  is  capable  of  f efficient 
differences, and  thoje  perceptible  by  thefenfej  is  in  Nit- 
tin  e  ror,petent  to  exprefe  Cogitations :  And  therefore 
we  fee  in  the  Commerce  of  barbarous  People,  that 
vnderfiand  not  one  anotherslanguage,  St  in  the  pra- 
£tife  of  diners  that  ar  dumb  &  deafe,thatmens  minds 
are  exprefi'ed  in  gcfiures, though  not  exactly,  yet  to 
ferue  the  turne  .  And  we  vnderfiand  further,  that 
jt  is  the  vfe  of  chyna,  and  the  Kingdomes  of  the 
High  Leuant,  to  write  inC'haraclers  read,  which  ex- 
prefie  neither  Letters, nor  toords  in  grope,  but  Things 
or  Notions:  in  fo  much  as  Countreys  and  Prouinces, 
which  vnderfiand  not  one  anothers  language,  can 
neuertheleffe  read  one  anothers  Writings,  becaufe 
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the  characters  are  accepted  more  generally,  than 
the  Languages  doe  extendi  and  and  therefore  they 
hane  a  vaft  multitude  of  characters,  asmanyflfup- 
pofe,  as  Radical!  words. 

1  hefe  Notes  of  cogitations  are  of  twco  fortes ; 
The  one  when  the  Note  hath  fome  Similitude ,or 
Ccngruitie  with  the  Notion ;  The  other  >_Ad  ha- 
cuutMy  hailing  force  onely  by  Contract  or  Accep- 
t  at  ion .  Of  the  former  fort  are  Hierogiiphickes ,  and 
Gtjlur.es.  For  as  to  Hierof pinches,  (things  of  An. 
cient  vfc,  and  embraced'  chiefelj  by  the 
tians,  one  of  the  mod  ancient  Nations)  theyare 
but  as  continued  Imp r cafes  and  Emblemes.  And 
as  for  Gefiures ,  they  are  as  Tranfitorie  Ilterof- 
pinches,  and  are  to  H  ter  of q>  Inches,  as  Words  Jpokeu 
are  to  IVordes  mitten ,  in  that  they  abide  not  •  but 
they  hauc  euermore  as  well,  as  the  other  an  affini- 
tie  with  the  thinges  fignified  :  as  I’eriander  beein^ 
confulted  with  how  to  pre(erue  a  tyrannie  new¬ 
ly  viurped,  bid  the  A/eflenger  attend,  and  re¬ 
port  what  hee  favvc  him  doe,  and  went  into  his 
Garden,  and  topped  all  the  higeA  flowers :  figni*  * 
fying  that  it  conlifted  in  the  cutting  off,  and  kee¬ 
ping  low  of  the  Nobilitie  and  Grander  i  Ad  F taci¬ 
turn,  are  the  Char  alters  ra/7  before  mentioned,and 
Words:  although  fome  haue  ben  willing  by  Curious 
Enquirie ,  or  rather  by  apt  fayning,  to  haue  de- 
riued  impofition  of  Names,  from  Reafon  and  In¬ 
tendment:  a  fpeculation  elegant,  and  by  reafon  it 
fearcheth  into  Antiqmie  reuerent :  but  fparingly 

mixt 
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tnixt  with  truth,  2nd  of  fm2ll  fruit  e.  This  por¬ 
tion  of  knowledge,  touching  the  Nous  of  t  hinges,  De  Noth 
and  Cogitations  in  generall,  1  finde  not  enquired,  Rerun, 
bin  deficient.  And  although  it  may  feemc  of  no 
great  vle,conlidering  that  Words,  and  IV ntings  by  Ut¬ 
ters,  doe  far  excel!  all  the  other  waves :  yet  becaufe 
this  part  concerneth,  as  it  were  the  Mint  of  know¬ 
ledge  (for  wordes,  are  the  tokens  currant  and  ac¬ 
cepted  for  conceits,  as  Moneys  are  for  values  and 
that  it  is  fit  men.  be  not  ignorant,  that  Moneys  may 
bee  of  another  kind,  than  gold  and  filuer)!  thought 
good  to  propound  it  to  better  Enquirie, 

Concerning  Speech  and  Wordes,  the 
Consideration  of  them  hadi  produced  the  Sci¬ 
ence  of  Gr  ammar:  for  Afan  hill  ftriueth  to  re¬ 
integrate  himfelfe  in  thole  benedictions,  from 
which  by  his  fault  hee  hath  been  depriued  •  And 
as  hee  hath  ftriuen  againft  the  firft  generall  Curfe, 
by  the  Inuention  of  all  other  Artes:  So  hath  hee 
fought  to  come  loorth  of  the  feconde  generall 
Curfe,  (which  was  the  confufion  of  "longues)  by 
the  Art  of  Grammar;  whereof  the  vie  in  ano¬ 
ther  tongue  is  fmall  .•  in  a  fbrreine  tongue  more : 
but  moft  in fuch  Forraine"!  ongues,  as  haue  ceafed 
to  be  Vulgar  Tongues,  and  are  turned  onelyto  lear¬ 
ned  tongues.  The  duetie  of  it  is  of  twoo  Natures  t 
The  one  Topnlar,  which  is  for  the  fpeedie,  and  per- 
fe&  attayning  Languages,  as  well  for  intercourfe 
of  Speech,  as  for  vnderfianding  of  Authors :  The 

other  PhiloJophicalL  examining  the  power  and'Na- 
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ture  ofWordes,  as  they  are  the  foot-fteppesand 
prints  of  R.calon  :  which  kinde  of  oT vaiopie  be- 
tweene  ll'ordes ,  and  Reajon  is  handled  Sp&rfim^  bro¬ 
kenly,  though  not  entirely :  and  therefore  1  cannot 
report  it  delieienr,  though  I  thinke  it  verie  worthy 
to  be  reduced  into  a  Science  by  it  fclfe. 

Vnto  Grammar  also  belonged),  as  an  Ap¬ 
pendix,  the  confideration  of  the  Accidents  of 
Wordes ,  which  are  Meafure, found,  and  t  leuati- 
on ,  or  Accent ,  and  the  fwcetenefie  and  harfb- 
nefie  of  them  :  whence  hath  yffued  feme  curi¬ 
ous  obleruations  in  Rhctoricke ,  but  chiefely  Pocde, 
as  wee  confident,  in  refpeft  of  the  verfe,  and  not 
of  the  Argument:  wherein  though  men  in  learned 
Tongues,  doe  tye  themfeiues  to  the  Ancient  Mea- 
fures,  yet  in  moderne  Languages,  it  feemeth  to  me, 
as  free  to  make  newe  Meafures  of  Verfes,  as  of 
Daunces  .•  For  a  Daunce  is  a  meafured  pace,  as 
a  Verfe  is  a  meafured  Speech ,  In  thefe  thinges 
the  Sence  is  better  Itidge,  than  the  Art. 

CccnA  [ere  ah  no  [re:  > 
Modem  comtuis ,  qnam  plaaiifjeCocis . 

And  of  theferuile  exprefsing  Antiquitie  in  an 
vnlike  and  an  vnfit  Subiedt,  it  is  well  fayd,  Quod 
tempore antiquum  videtur.y  id incongruity  e  ejl  maxi- 
me  nouum ♦ 

For  C  yp  H  ar  S;  they  are  commonly  in  Letters 
or  Alphabets,  but  may  bee  in  Wordes .  The 

kindes 
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Icindes  of  C  yphaiis,  (befides  the  Simple 
Cyphars  with  Changes,  find  intermixtures 
of  N  v  l  l  e  s  3  and  Nonsignifi¬ 
cant  s)  are  many,  according  to  the  Na¬ 
ture  or  Rule  of  the  infouiding  :  W  heel  e- 
Cyphars,  K  a  y-C  y  p  h  a  r  s ,  D  o  v- 
B  L  e*s,  ,&c.  But  the  vertues  of  them,  whereby 
they  are  to  be  preferred,  are  three  ;  that  they  be 
not  laborious  to  write  and  reade  ;  that  they  bee 
impofsible  to  difcypher  ;  apd  in  fome  cafes,  that 
they  bee  without  fufpition.  The  bigheft  De¬ 
gree  whereof,  is  to  'Write  Omnia  Per 
Omnia;  which  is  vndoubtedly  pofsible, 
with  a  proportion  Quintuple  at  moft,  of  the  wri¬ 
ting  infouiding,  to  the  writing  infoulded,  and 
no  other  reflrainte  whatfoeuer.  This  Arte  of 
Cyphermge ,  hath  for  Relatiue,  an  Art  of  Dijcyphe- 
rmge  ;  by  fuppofttion  vnprofirable ;  but,  as  things 
are,  of  great  vfe.  for  fuppofe  that  Cyphars  were 
-  well  mannaged,  there  bee  Multitudes  of  them 
which  exclude  the  Difcypher cr .  Blit  in  regards 

of  the  rawnefie  and  vnskilfulnefTe  of  the  handes, 
through  which  they  pafie ,  the  greateft  Mat¬ 
ters,  are  many  times  carryed  in  the  weakeft  cy¬ 
phars. 

In  the  Enumeration  of  thefe  priuate  and  rety¬ 
red  Artes ,  it  tnav  bee  thought  I  feeke  to  make  a 
greate  Mulkr-Rowle  of  Sciences  ;  namings 
them  for  fh ewe  and  cRentation,  and  to  little  o- 
ther  purpofe .  But  kite  thole  which  are  skilful! 
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in  them  iudge,  whether  I  bring  them  in  onelyfbr 
apparance,  or  whether  in  that  which  I  fpeake  of 
them  (though  in  f'ewe  Markes)  there  be  notfome 
fecde  of  proficience.  And  this  muft  bee  remem- 
bred,  that  as  there  bee  many  of  great  account  in 
their  Countrey  s  and  Prouinces,  which  when  tfiey 
come  vp  to  the  Seate  of  the  Eflate ,  are  but  of 
meane  Ranke  and  Icarcely  regarded:  Jo  thefeArts 
being  heere  placed  with  the  principal!;  and  fu- 
preame  Sciences ,  feeme  petty  thinges :  yet  to 
fuch  as  haue  chofen  them  to  fpende  their  la¬ 
bours  fludies  in  them ,  tlfey  feeme  great  Mat¬ 
ters. 

For  theMETHODE  Of  Tradition, 
I  fee  it  hath  mooued  a  Controuerfie  in  our  time. 
But  as  in  Ciuile  bufinelTe,  if  there  bee  a  mee¬ 
ting  and  men  fall  at  Wordes,  there  is  common¬ 
ly  an  end  of  the  Matterfor  thattime,  andnopro- 
ceedingat  all:  So  in  Learning, where  there  is  much 
controuerfie,  there  is  many  times  little  Enquirie. 
For  this  partof  knowledge  of  Met  Me  fee  meth 
to  mee  to  weakely  enquired ,  as  I  fhall  report  it 
deficient. 


M  e  t  h  o  d  e  hath  beene  placed ,  and  that  not 
amide  in  Loi  icke ,  as  a  part  of  Incitement  i  For  as 
the  Do  cl  ine  of  Syllogifmes  comprehendeth  the 
rules  ofludgement  vppon  that  which  is  inumtedi 
So  the  Doflrine  of  Metko'e  contayneth  the  rules 
of  Incitement  vppon  that  which  is  to  bee  deliue- 
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red ,  for  Judgement  precedeth  Delmmey  as  it  fol- 
loweth  lnuentions .  Neither  is  the  Met  ho  d  e, 
or  the  Natvre  Of  The  Tradition  ma- 
teriall  oneiy  to  the  Vfe  of  Knowledge,  but  iike- 
wife  to  the  Progre^on  of  Knowledge  :  for  iince 
the  labour  and  life  of  one  man,  cannot  attaine  to 
perfection  of  Knowledge  5  the  iVijedome .  of  the 
Tradition ,  is  that  which  infpireth  the  felicitie  of 
continuance,  and  proceding,  And  therefore  the 
molt  reall  diuerlltie  of Methode  3  isofMETHODB 
Referred  to  Vse,  and  Methode  re¬ 
ferred  to  Progression,  whereof the 
one  may  bee  tearmed  Magistrall,  andtheo- 

ther  of  Probation.  . 

The  later  whereof  feemeth  to  be  Via  defirta  &• 
inter clufk.  For  as  Knowledges  are  now  deliuered, 
there  is  a  kinde  of  Contradt  of  Errour,  betweene 
theDeliuerer,  and  theReceiuer:  for  he  that  deli- 
uereth  knowledge  ^  defireth  to  deliuer  it  in  fuch 
fourme,  asmaybebeft  beleeued  ;  and  not  as  may 
belt  examined  .•  and  hee  that  receiueth  knowledge, 
defireth  rather  prefent  fatisfadlion,  than  expectant 
Enquirie,  61  fo  rather  not  to  doubt,  thannot  to  erre: 
glor  ie  m  aking  the  Author  not  to  lay  open  his  weak- 
nefie,  and  {loth  making  the  Difciplenottoknowe 
hisftrength. 

But  knowledge,  that  is  deliuered  as  a  threade 
to  bee  fpunne  on ,  ought  to  bee  deliuered  and 
intimated,  if  it  were  pofsible,  Ins  fie  fame  Methode 

wherein  it  wasinuentedj  and  (o  is  it  polsible  of  know- 
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ledge  induced  ,  But  in  this  fame  anticipated  and 
preuented  knowledge?  no  manknoweth  hovve  hee 
cdtue  to  the  knowledge  which  hee  hath  obtayned, 

But  y  et  neuertheleffe  Secundum  menus  &1  minus ,  a 
man  may  reunite,  and  defc end  vnto  the  founda¬ 
tions  oi  his  Knowledge  and  Confent  and  Co 
tranfplant  it  into  another,  as  it'grevvein  his  owne 


For  it  is  in  Knowledges,  as  it  is 


Iv!inde„  u  JU  lMtowicages,  as  it  is  in 

Plantes  j  if  you  mean  ego  vfe  the  Plant ,  it  is  no 
mattei  for  the  Bootes :  But  if  you  meane  to  re- 
mooue  it  to  growe,  then  it  is  more  allured  to 
reft  vppon  rootes,  than  Slippes :  So  the  deliuerie 
of  Knowledges  <as  it  is  nowc-  vfed)  is  as  of  faire 
bodies  of  Trees  without  the  Rootes  :  good  for 
the  Carpenter,  butnotfor  the.Planter  :  But  ifyou 
Will  haue  Sciences  growe  ?  it  is  Idle  matter  for 
the  fhafte,  ot  bodg  of  the  Tree,  lo  5ZT0X 
Well  to  the  takinge  vp  of  the  Rootes.  Of  which 
kinde  of  deliuerie  the  Met  hade  of  the  Mathtnu- 
ticjuci ,  in  that  Subied,  hath  lotne  fhadowe?  but 
generally  I  fee  it  neither  put  in  vre,  nor  put 

in  Inquilkion  :  and  therefore  note  it  for  de¬ 
ficient.  o 

Another  dfucrfltie  of  Methode  there  is, 
which  hath  fome  affinirie  with  the  former,  vfed 
in  feme  cafes,  by  the  diferetion  of  t  he  Auncients? 
but  difgraced  lince  by  the  Impoftures  oftnanvvaine 
perfons,  who  haue  made  it  as  a  ftlle  light  for 
their  counterfeiie  Marchandizes  ?•  and  "that  is 

Enigmatical!  and  Di  [doled .  The  pretence  where 

'  ~  %  - 


of,  is  to  remooue  the  vulgar  Capacities  from 
beeing  admitted  to  the  fecretes  of  Knowledges, 
and  to  referue  them  to  ieie&ed  Auditors  :  or 
wines  of  fuch  fharpeneffe  as  can  pearce  the 
vayle. 

Another  diner  fit  ie  of  Methode,  where¬ 
of  the  confequence  is  great,  is  the  deliuerie  of 
knowledge  in  Aphorism  es,  or  in  M  e- 
t  h  o  d  e  s ;  wherein  wee  may  obferue,  that  it 
hath  beene  too  much  taken  into  Cuftome,  out  of 
a  fewe  o Axiomes  or  Obferuations ,  vppon  any 
Subiedie ,  to  make  a  folemne ,  and  formal]  Art ; 
filling  it  with  fome  Difcourfes ,  and  illuftratinge 
it  with  t  xamples  ;  and  digefiing  it  into  a  fenli- 
ble  Methode  :  But  the  writinge  in  .  A  p  h  o- 
r  I  s  m  e  s3  hath  manye  excellent  vertues,. 
whereto  the  writinge  in  Methode  doth  not  ap¬ 
proach. 

For  firPt,  it  tryeth  the  Writer,  whether  hee  be 
fuperficiall  orfolide.-For  iMphori/mes, except  they 
fhould  bee  ridiculous,  cannot  bee  made  but  of 
thepyth  and  heart  of  Sciences  :  for  difeourfe  of 
illuftration  is  cut  off,  Recitalles  of  Examples  are 
cut  off :  Difcourle  of  Connexion,  and  order  is  cut 
off  ;  Defcriptions  of  Pradlize,  'are  cutte  off  >  So  • 
there  remayneth  nothinge  to  fill  the  <. Mphorifmes , . 
but  fome  good  quantitie  of  Obfcruatioa  :  And  . 
therefore  no  man  can  fuffice,  nor  in  realon  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  write  t MphorifmeS)  but  hee  that  is  found! 
and  grounded .  But  in  Metkodes3 . 
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Of  the  aduancement  of  learning , 

Tanttim  Scries  iunffuraque  Pellet, 

T antum  de  Medio  fumptis ,  accedit  honoris : 

As  a  Man  fhall  make  a  great  (hew  of  an  Art, which 
if  it  were  difioynted,  would  come  to  little ,  Se¬ 
condly,  Methodes  are  more  (it  to  winne  Confent  •  or 
beleefe;  but  lefiefit  to  point  to  ACfion  j  for  they 
carrie  a  kinde  of  Demonftration  in  Orbe  or  Circle., 
one  part  illuminating  another ;  and  therefore  fatif- 
fie.  But  particulars  beeing  difperfed,  doe  belt  a- 
gree  with  difperfed  directions.  And  laftlye 
pliorifmes,  reprefenting  a  knowledge  broken,  doe 
inuite  men  to  enquire  further  ;  whereas  Methodes 
carrying  the  fhewe  of  a  Totall,  doe  fecure  men; 
as  if  they  were  at  furtheft. 

Another  Diuerfitie  of  M  e  t  h  o  d  e,  which  is 
likewifeof  great  weight,is,T  he  handling  of  know¬ 
ledge  by  Za (fer  lions ,  and  their  Proof es  •  or  by 
ffueftions ,  and  their  Determinations : ,  The  latter 
kinde  whereof,  if  it  bee  immoderately  followed, 
is  as  preiudicial!  to  the  proceeding  of  Learning.as 
it  is  to  the  proceedinge  of  an  Armie,  to  goe  a- 
bout  to  beliege  euerie  little  Forte,  or  Holde. 
For  if  the  Field  bee  kept ,  and  the  fumme  of 
the  Enterprize  purfued,  thofefmaller  thingeswill 
come  in  of  themfelues  ;  Indeede  a  Man  would 
not  leaue  fome  important  peece  Enemie  at  his 
backe.  In  like  manner,  the  vfe  of  Confutation 
in  the  deliucrie  of  Sciences  ought  to  beverie  (pa¬ 
ring  j 
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ring 5  and  to  feme  to  remooue  ftronge  Preoccu¬ 
pations  and  Preiudgements ,  and  not  to  minified 
and  excite  Deputations  and  doubts. 

Another  Diuerfitie.  of  Methodes ,  is,  According 
to  the  Subic  tt  or  Matter ,  which  is  handled .  For 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  Deliuerie  of  the 
Mathmdtiques  ^  which  arc  the  rood  &bftrs£tcd  oi 
knowledges,  and  Tohcie^  which  is  the  moflimmer- 
fed  5  And  howfoeucr  contention  hath  beenmoo- 
ued  touching  an  x niformitie  of  Met 'rode  in  Mul- 
nformtie  of  Matter  :  Yet  wee  fee  howe  that  opi¬ 
nion,  befides  the  weakencffe  of  it ,  hath  beene 
of  ill  dcfert ,  towardes  Learning,  as  that  which 
taketh  the  way ,  to  reduce  Learning  to  certaine 
cmptie  and  barren  Generalities ;  beeingbuttheve- 
rie  Huskes,  and  Shales  of  Sciences,  all  the  ker- 
nell  beeing  forced  out,  and  expulfed,  with  the 
torture  and  preffeof  the  Methode  j  And  therefore 
as  I  did  allow  well  of  particular  topiques  fot  Inven¬ 
tion:  fo  1  doe  allow  likewHe  of  particular  Met  h  odes 

of  Tradition,  .  .  . 

Another Diuerfitieof Iudgcment  tnthe  deliuerie 

and  teachingof  knowledge's,  rJ  c  cording  vnto  the 
light  andprefiippofttionsof  that  which  is  deducted:  For 

that  knowledge,  which  is  newe  and  forreinc  front 
opinions  receiued,  is  to  bee  deliuered  in  another 
fourme,  than  that  that  is  agreeable  and  familiar; 
And  therefore  ^Jnfotle,  when  he  thinkes  to  taxe 
DcworitttSy  doth  in  truth,  comm  end  him  f  where 
jb.ee  fayth  If  wee  Jhall  indeede  dispute ,  and  not  fo 
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Ime  after  S militudes ,  &c.  For  thole,  w  hole  con- 
ceites  are  feated  in  popular  opinions,  neede  onely 
but  toprooueor  dilpute:  but  thofe, whole  Conceits 
are  beypnde  popular  opinions,  haue  a  double  la¬ 
bours  the  one  to  make  themfelues  conceiued,  and 
the  other  to  prooueand  demonflrate.  Co  that  it 
is  of  necefsitie  wish  them  to  haue  recourfe  to  it- 
militudes,  and  tranflations, to exprefle themfelues. 
And  therefore  in  the  Inlancie  of  Learning,  and  in 
rude  times,  when  thofe  conceits,  which  are  now 
triuiall,  were  then  me  we;  the  World  was  full  of 
Parables  and  Similitudes y  for  elle  would  men  either 
haue  palled  ouer  without  c/arke ,  or  elfe  reie- 
6ted  for  Paradoxes,  that  which  was  olfered  ^  be¬ 
fore  they  had  vnderfioode  or  iudged.  So^inDi. 
nine  Learning ,  wee  fee  howe  frequent  Parables 
and  Tropes  are  ;  For  it  is  a  Rule,  That  whatfisuer 
Science  is  not  conjonant  to  prefhppofitions3mufl  pray 
in  ayde  of  Similitudes. 

There  be  alio  other  Diuerlities  of  M  et  h  odes 
vulgar  and  receiued  :  as  that  of  Refolution.ox  Ana- 
lyfuy  of  Confutation,  or  Syfiafs,  of  Concealment ,  or 
Cryptiqne,  &c.  which  I  doeallowe  well  of-  though 
I  haue  hood  vpon  thole  which  are  leaf!  handled  and 
obferued.  All  which  I  haue  remembred  to  this 
purpofe,  becaule  i  would  eredte  and  conftitute 
one  gcnerall  Enquirie  (which  (eemes  to  meedefi-  ■ 
cient)  touching  the  IV  if  dome  of  Tradition. 

But  vnto  this  part  of  Knowledge,  concerning 
M'e.  thod  e,  doth  further  belong,  not  onely  the 
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^Architecture  of  the  whole  frame  of  a  Worke, 
but  alfo  the  feuerail  beames  and  Columnes  thereof; 
not  as  to  their  ftuffe  ,  but  as  to  their  quantum, 
and  figure  :  And  therefore,  Mcthode  conlidereth, 
not  onely  the  difpofttion  of  the  o Argument  or  S ab¬ 
ject,  but  likewiie  the  Proportions:  not  as  to  their 
Truth  or  Matter ,  but  as  to  their  Limitation  and 
Manner.  For  herein  Ramus  merited  better  a  great 
dealc,  in  reuiuing  the  good  Rules  of  Proportions , 
k*9s,\k  k *.t<l  WT0-.  &c.  than  he  did  in  introdu¬ 

cing  the  Canker  of  Epitomes:  And  yet,  (as  it  is  the 
Condition  of  Humane  thinges,  that  according  to 
the  ancient  Fables ,  The  weft  pretious  thtnges  haue 
the  moft  pernnicus  Keepers)  It  was  lo,  that  the  at-  . 
tempt  of  the  one ,  made  him  fall  vpon  the  other. 
Forheehad  needs  be  well  conduced,  that  fhould 
deiigne  to  make  c^Ax  onus  Conuertible :  If  he  inake 
them  not  withal!  Circular ,  and  Non  premeuent ,or 
•  Incurring  into  tbemfe/ues:  but  yet  the  Intention  was 
excellent. 

The  other  Confiderations  of  Mcthode,  concer- 
ntng  Proportions ,  are  chiefely  touching  the  vt- 
moft  Propofitions ,  which  limit  the  Dimensions 
of  Sciences  :  for  euerie  Knowledge  may  bee  fit¬ 
ly  fayd;  befides  the  Prof  mime  (which  is  the  truth 
and  fubftancc  of  it ,  that  makes  it  folide )  to  haue 
a  Longitude  a  Latitude:  accounting  the  latitude 
towardes  other  Sciences :  and  the  Longitude  to¬ 
wards  A&ion  :  that  is,  from  the  greateft  Genera¬ 
lity  ,  to  the  moft  particular  Precept ;  The  one 
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gii’.c;li  Rule  howe  farre  one  knowledge  ought  to 
intermeddle  within  the  Prouince  of  another,  which 
is  the  Rule  they  call  KclQ’XUTO.  The  other  gin eth  Rule* 
vnto  what  degree  of  particularities  a  knowledge 
fhouldd  .lcend:  which  latter  I  hndepaded  ouer  in 
lilence-  being  in  my  ludgementjthe  more  materi¬ 
al!.  For  certainely,  thete  mult  bee  fomewhat  left 
topradile  ;  but  hewe  much  is  worthy  the  Enqui- 
rie  :  wee  lee  remote  and  fuperiiciall  Generalities, 
doe  but  other  Knowledge,  to  fcorne  of  practical! 
men:  and  are  no  more  ayding  to  pradile,  than  an 
Ortelius  vniucrfall  Mappe,  is  to  diredthewaybe- 
tweene  London  and  Yorke.  The  better  (ort  of 
Rules,  hauebcene  not  vnfitly  compared  to  glades 
of  deelevnpullithed ;  where  you  may  fee  the  ima¬ 
ges  of  thinges,  but  fir  11  they  mud  bee  filed  :  So, 
Do  Prootu-  the  Rules  will  helpe,  if  they  bee  laboured  and  pul - 
ctione  Ax-  hflicd  by  pradife .  But  howe  Chriflallyne  they 
iowatum.  may  bee  made  at  the  fir  ft,  and  howe  farre  forth  they 
may  be  pullifhed  afore- hand,  is  the  quell  ion  5  the 
Enquirie  whereof,  leeemeth  to  me  deficient. 

There  hath  beene  alio  laboured,  and  put  inpra- 
d  ife  a  M cthode ,  which  is  not  a  lawful!  Methode, but  a 
Metbode  of ' Impofture,  which  is  to  deliuer  know- 
led  ges  in  fuch  manner,  as  men  mayfpeedily  come 
to  make  a  fhewe  of  Learning ,  whohaucitnot; 
fuch  wasthetranaile  of  Ray  mind  us  Lidhm,-  in  ma-  • 
king  that  ^4 rt,  which  beares  his  name ;  notvn- 
like  to  fome  Bookes  of  Typocofmy^  which  haue 
beene  made  lince  y  beeing  nothing  but  a  Made 
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of  words  of  all  Arts ;  to  giuc  men  countenance,thac 
thole  which  vie  the  tearmesi  might  bee  thought 
to  vnderftand  the  Art ;  which  Collections  are  much 
like  a  Frippers  or  Brokers  ihoppe  5  that  hath  ends 
of  euerie  thing,  but  nothing  of  worth. 

Mowe  weedefcendtothat  part,  which  concer¬ 
ned")  the  Illvsratio  n  Of  Tradition, 
comprehended  in  that  Science,  which  wee  call 
Rhetoricke,  Or  Art  Of  H  l  o- 
q  v  encei  A  Science  excellent,  and  excellent¬ 
ly  well  laboured .  For  although  in  true  value,  it 
is  inferiour  to  IVifedome,  as  it  is  fayd  by  God  to 
Mofes ,  when  he  difabied  himfelfe,  for  want  of  this 
Facultie,  l si aretfjhallbee  thy  Speaker,  and  thou foa/t 
bee  to  htmas  God  :  Yet  with  people  it  is  the  more 
mightie  •  For  fo  Salomon  fayth  :  Sapiens  Cordeap- 
peUabttur  Pendens ,  fed  dulcts  TJoquio  Motor  a  repe- 
riet :  Signifying  that  profoundne  (Te  of  Wife  dome, 
will  helpe  a  Man  to  a  Name  or  Admiration  •  but 
that  it  is  Eloquence,  that  preuaylcth  in  an  aetiue 
life  j  And  as  to  the  labouring  of  it,  the  Emulati¬ 
on  of  <_Ariftot!e,  with  the  Rhetoricians  of  his  time, 
and  the  experience  of  Cicero.,  hath  made  them  in 
their  VVorkes  of  R  be  ter  ides,  exceede  themfelues. 
Againe,  the  excellencie  of  Examples  of  Eloquence, 
in  the  Orations  of  Demofibenes  and  Cicero .  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  perfection  of  the  Precepts  of  Eloquence, 
hath  doubled  the  progrei'sion  in  this  Arte  .•  And 
therefore,  the  Dcficiences  which  I  (hall  note,  will 
rather  bee  in  fome  Colledions ,  which  may  as 
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Hand-maydcs  attend  the  Art:  than  in  the  Rules  or 

vfeofthe  Art  itfclfe.  ’  °r 

Notwithftanding ,  to  ftirre  the  Earth  a  little  a- 
bout  the  Routes  of  this  Sciences  we  haue  done  of 
the  reft  j  The dmie  and  Office  of  Rhetoricke  is,  To 
Appiy  R cafon  to  Imagination,  for  the  better  raoouinc 
of  theyviil;  For  wee  fee  R.eafon  is  difturbed  in  the 
Adminiftration  thereof  by  three  meanest  by  iilaque- 
*nofiy  or  Sophijme ,  which  pertaines  to  Logickf  by 
Imagination  or  I mpriftion,  which  pertaines  to  Rheto- 
rickc^  and  by  Patton  or  osJjfecticn,  which  pertaines 
to  Moralme .  And  as  in  Negotiation  with  others  • 
men  are  wrought  by  cunning,  by  Importunitie,and 
by  vehemenciej  So  in  this  Negotiation  within  our 

feiiies ;  men  are  vndermined  by  lneonJeqiienres,  fol- 
licited  and  importuned,  by  Imprcfions  or  Olmerfui- 
ons".  and  transported  by  Pajhons:  Neither  is  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  Man  (o  vnfortunately  built,  as  that  thofe 
Powers  and  Arts  fhould  haue  force  to  difturbe  Rea- 
fon,  and  not  to  eftablifo  and  aduance  it :  For  the  end 

of  Loy  eke,  is  to  teach  a  fourme  of  Argument,  tofe- 

cure  Rca.on,  and  not  to  entrappe  it*  T  he  end  of 
Morainic ,  is  to  procure  the  Affe&ions  to  obey  Rea- 
fon,  and  not  to  inuade  it.  The  end  of  Rhetoricke ,  is 
to  fill  the  Imagination  to  fecond  Reafon,  and  not'to 
opprefTe  it :  for  thefe  abufes  of  Arts  come  in,  but  Ex 
oblique,  for  Caution. 

And  therfore  it  was  great  [niuftice  in  Plate, though 
fpringing  out  ofaiuft  hatred  of  the  Rhetoricians  of  his 
time,  to  efteeme  ofRhetmcke3  but  asavoltiptuarie 
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Art,refembling  it  to  Cookerie^hat  did  marre  whol- 
fome  McateSjand  helpe  vnwholefome  by  varictic  of 
fawces,  to  the  pleasure  of  the  raft.  For  wee  fee  that 
fpeechistnuch  more  conuerfant  in  adorning  that 
which  is  good,  than  in  colouring  that  which  is  cuili: 
for  there  is  no  man  but  fpeaketh  more honeftly, than 
he  can  doe  or  thinke  >  And  it  was  excellently  notedi 
by  Thucidides  in  Cleon,  that  becaufehevfed  to  hold 
on  the  bad  fide  in  Caulcs  of  eftate;  therefore hec 
was  euer  inucying  againft  Eloquence,  and  good 
fpeech;  knowing  that  no  man  can  fpeake  fairc  of 
Courles  lordide  and  bale.  And  therefore  as  Plata 
layd  elegantly :  T /.>  ,  t  v erttie,  iffbee  could befeen,  would 
mooue  °r  eat  lette  and  ajf eel  ion  :  So  feeing  that  fhe  can¬ 
not  bee  (hewed  to  the  Sence,  by  corporal!  fhape,the 
next  degree  is,  tofhewe  her  to  the  Imagination  in 
liuely  reprefentatiomfor  to  (hewe  her  to  Reafon, on¬ 
ly  infubtilitie  of  Argument,  was  a  thing  euer  de¬ 
rided  i nchryfippus,  and  many  of  the  Stoykes,  who 
thought  to  thruftvertuevppon  men  by  fharpe  de¬ 
putations  and  conclufionsj  which  haue  no  Sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  will  ofMan. 

Againe,  if  the  affe&ions  in  themfelues  were 
plyanc  and  obedient  to  Reafon,  it  were  true, 
there  fhoulde  bee  no  great  vfe  of  perlwafions 
and  infinuations  to  lhe  will,  more  than  of  naked 
propofition  and  Proofes :  but  in  regard  of  the  con- 
tinuall  Mutinies  and  Seditions  of  the  Affections..* 
Video  melicra ,  Proboque >  Deter  ora  fequor  > 

Reafon  would  become  Captiuc  and  feruile,  if 
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Eloquence  of  Perfmfions,  did  not  pradifeand  vvinne 
the  Imagination,  from  the  aff eft  ions  part,  and  con¬ 
tract  a  Confederacie  betweene  the  Reafon  and  ima¬ 
gination,  againfi  the  Affections  For  the  Affedions 
themfelues,  carrie  euer  an  appetite  to  good,  as 
Reafondoth  :  The  difference  h,That  the  •affecti¬ 
on  beholdeth  mecrely  the  prefent  -  Red  [on  behouldeth 
ike  future,  and  famine  of  time.  And  therefore,  the 
Prefent ,  filling  the  Imagination  more  >  Reafon  is 
commonly  vanquifhed;  But  after  that  force  of  Elo¬ 
quence  and  perjmfion,  hath  made  thinges  future, 
and  remote,  appeare  as  prefent,  thanvppon  the  re- 

uolt  of  the  Imagination,  Reafon  preuayleth. 

Wee  conclude  therefore ,  that  Rbetorickc  can 
bee  no  more  charged,  with  the  colouring  of  the 
Worfe  part,  than  Logicke  with  Sophijtrie ,  or  Mo- 
ralitiewirh  Vice.  For  wee  knowe  the  Dodrincs 
of  Contraries  are  the  fame, though  the  vfe  be  oppo- 
fite:  It  appeareth  alio,  that  Logicke  differeth  from 
Rbetorickc,  not  onely  as  the fift,  from  the pawmc ,  the 
one  clofc,  the  other  at  large ;  but  much  more  in 
this,  that  Logicke  handleth  Reafon  exade,  and  in 
truth  j  and  Rhetoricke  handleth  it,  as  it  is  planted 
in  popular  opinions  and  Manners :  And  therefore 
s_J  rijtotle  doth  wifely  place  Rhetoricke ,  as  betweene 
Logicke  on  the  one  fide,  and  Morall  or  duile 
Knowledge  on  the  other,  as  participating  of  both : 
for  the  Proofes  and  Demonftrations  of  Logicke,  are 
toward  all  men  indifferent,  and  the  fame  :  But  the 
Proofes  and  perfwafions  of  Rhetoricke ,  ought  to 
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duTer  according  to  the  Auditors, 

Orphan  in  Syluisjnter  Dclphinas  Virion ; 

Which  application,  in  perfection  of ldca>  ought 
to  extend  fo  iarre  ;  that  if  a  Man  thou  Id  ipeake  of 
the  fame  thing  to  feuerall  perfons :  he  fhould  fpeake 
to  them  all  refpe&iuel-y  and  feuerall  way es:  though, 
this  Politique  part  of  mloqutncc  in p?iu&ic  Speech ,  it  is 
cafie  for  the  greateft  Orators  to  want:  whileft  by 
the  obferuing  their  well  gracedfourmes  of  fpeech, 
they  leefe  the  volubilitieof  Application:  and  there-  Teprudcn - 
forcjt  (hall  not  be  amide  to  recommend  this  to  be?  tia  fir  mo - 
ter  enquirie,  not  being  curious,  whether  we  place  priuatu 
it  heer  e,  or  in  that  pact  which  concerneth  P o'icie. 

Kowe  therefore  will  I  defcend  to  the  defici- 
ences,  which  ('aslfayd)are  but  Attendances:  and 
firft,I  doe  not  finde  the  Wifedome  and  diligence  Coloresbo- 
of  ^4. rifiotle  well  pourfued ,  who  began  to  make  m malt, 
a  collection  of  the  popular  fines  and  colours  of  good  ftmf  Itch 
andeuUl ,  both  frnple'  and  comparatiue ,  which  are  &  compa- 
as  the  Sop  hi  fines  of  Rhctoricke}  (as  1  touched  be-  rati, 
fore.)  F  or  Example. 

SOPHISMA.  • 

Quod  laudatur,  bcnum :  Quodvttupcr atur nalitm , 

Redarg  VTIO. 

Laud  at  v&naleS)  qui  vult  extruder  e  nterces. 

Malum  efl,Ma'um  eft  (inquit  Emptor)  fid  cum  re - 
ce(l:nt,  tumgloriabhur.  The  defers  in  the  labour 
of  Ariftotle  are  three :  One,  that  there  be  but  a  few 
of  many :  another, that  their  JLlcnches  are  not  annex- 
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cd>  and  the^third,  that  hee  concerned  but  a  part  of 
the  vie  of  them  :  for  their  vie  is  not  onely  in  pro¬ 
bation,  but  much  moreinlmprei'sion.  For  many 
fourmes  arecquail  in  Signification ,  which  are  diffe¬ 
ring  in  imprtfiion:  as  the  difference  is  great  in  the 
piercing  of  that  which  is  fharpe  ,  and  that  which 
is  flat ,  though  the  ftrength  of  the  percufsion  be 
the  fame  :  for  there  is  no  man,  but  will  be  a  little 
more  rayfed  by  hearing  itfayd:  Tour  enemies  will  be 
glad  of  this,  i: 

Ho:  Ithacns  vein,  Ci*  magnamercentur  A  fruit. 

Than  by  hearing  it  fayd  only,T bis  is  etnllforyea. 

Secondly,!  do  relume  alfo.that  which  I  mentioned 
before ,  touching  Preufion  or  Praparatorie  (lore,  for 
the  Furniture  of  fpeech,  and  readineffe  offnuenti- 
on  j  which  appearethto  beof  two  forts  j  1  heone 
inrelemblanceto  a  fhoppe  of  peeces  vnmadevp; 
the  other  to  a  fhopp  of thinges  ready  made  vp,  both 
tobeapplyedtothat  w’hich  is  frequent,  and  moft  in 
requeft ;  The  former  of  thefe  I  will  call  Antitheta,  6c 
the  latter  Formula, 

■  Anti  tint  a  are  T  befes  argued,/^ &  contra,  wherin 
Antithe -  men  may  bcmorelarge&laborious;  but(in  ftichas 
t*  re  rum,  are  able  to  doeit)to  auoyd  prolixity  of  entry,  1  wifh 
the  feedcsofthcfeucrall  argumentsto  be  call  vp  in¬ 
to  fomc  briefc  and  acute  fentcnccs  :  not  to  bee  cy- 
ted:  but  to  bee  as  Skaynesor  Bottomcs  of  thread, 
tobccvTiwindcdatlarge ,  when  they  come  to  be 
r  vied :  fupplying  authorities,  and  Examples  by  re- 

•  fcrcncc. 
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Pro  verbis  legis, 

Notiifl  interpret  atiojed  dmnatio3qod  recedit  dlilterd3 
Cum  receditur  a  litter  a  Index  tr unfit  in  left's  latorem3 

Pro  fenientia  Legi *• 

Ex  omnibus  verbis  eji  Elite endus fenfus3qtti  inter pretatur 
finguld'. 

Formulx  are  but  decent  and  apt  paflages  or  conuey- 
ances  of  fpccche,  which  may  ferue  indifferently  for 
differing  fubie&s,as  of  Preface,  Conclujjon ,  Digrejfm, 
E ranfitionJZxcufaiiofifkc.  Foras  in  buildings  there  is 
great  pleafure  and  vfe  in  the  well  calling  of  the  flake 
cafes, entrycs,doores,  windowes,  and  the  like,  fo  in 
fpeeche,  the  conueyances  and  paflages  are  of  fpecial! 

ornament  and  effedt. 

<_//  cone lu ft  on  in  a  D either Atiue. 

So  may  rveredeeme  the fault  tpojjedcr  preuent  the  inconue 
niences future. 

There  remayn  two  Appendices  touching  the  tradi-* 
tion  of  knowledge, The  one  Criticdll ,  The  other  Pe' 
dafiticall.  For  all  knowledge  is  eythcr  deliuered  by 
Teachers ,  or  attayned  by  mens  proper  endeuors: 
And  therefore  as  the  principal!  part  of  Tradition  of 
knowledge  concerneth  chiefly  in  writing  of  Booh-,  So 
the  Relatiue  part  thereof  concerneth  reading  of  Books 
Wherunto  appertayn  incidently  thefe  confideratios. 
The  firll  is  cocerning  the  true  Corredtion  &  editioof 
AuthorSjwhcrin  neuerthelefle  rafh  diligece  hath  don 
gret  preiudice.For  thefe  Cntkjueshmc  ofte  prefumed 
that  that  which  they  vnderftandnot,is  falfe  fet  down; 
As  the  Prieft,that  where  he  found  it  written  of  S.Paul 
Demiffus  ejl  per  Jportam ,  meded  his  botkyind made  it  De~ 
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wijfa  eft  per  portam  becaufeySpcrta  was  an  hard  word 
andoutofhisreading;andfurely  their  errors.thoueh 
they  he  not  fo  palpable  and  ridiculous,  yet  are  of  the 
fame  kind.  And  therefore  as  it  hath  beene  wifely  no¬ 
te  d,the  m oft  eorre died  copies  are  comonly  theleaft  • 
corred. 

The  fecond  is  concerning  the  expoficion  and  ex¬ 
plication  of  Authors,  which  refteth  in  Annocacions 
and  Comentaryes  ,wherin  itis  ouervfual  to  blaunch 
the  obicure  places,  anddifcourfe  vpon  theplayne. 

The  third  is  concerning  the  times,  which  in  many 
cafes  giue  great  light  to  true  Interpretations. 

The  fourth  is  concerning  home  briefe  Cenfure 
and iudgement  of  the  Authors, that  men  therby  may 

make fome  eledion  vnto  themfelues,  whatBookes 
to  reader 

And  the  fift  is  concerning  the  Syntax  and  difpo- 
fition  offf  udies,that  men  may  know  in  what  order  or 
purfuite  to  rcade- 

Tor P  edanticall  knowledge.,  it  contayneth 
that  differeceof  7VW///WZ  which  is  proper  for  youth: 
VVhereunto  appertaine  diuers  confiderations  of 
great  fruit. 

Asfirft  the  tymxngana  feafoning  of  knowledges 
as  with  what  to  initiate  them,  and  irom  what  for  a 
time  to  refraine  them: 

Secondly,the confideration  where  to  be°in  with 
the  eafieft,  and  fo  proceede  to  the  more  difficulty  And 
in  what  courfes  to  prefle  the  more  difficult  and 
then  to  tunic  them  to  tnemoreeafie  :  for  it  is  one 
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Methode  to  pradifc  fwimming  with  bladdcrs,and  a* 
nother  to  pradife  dauncing  with  heauy  fhooes. 

A  third  is  the  application  of  learning  according 
vino  the  propriety  of  the  wittes;for  there  is  no  defed 
in  the  faculties  intelleduall,  but  feemethto  haue  a 
proper  Cure  contayned  in  fome  ftudies;  As  for  ex~ 
amplest  a  Child  be  Bird-witted,  that  is,hath  not  the 
facultieofattention,theMathematiquesgiueth  a  re¬ 
medy  thereuntoftor  in  them,  if  the  witte  be  caught 
away  but  a  moment, one  is  new  to  begin.  And  asfei- 
ences  haue  a  propriety  towards  faculties  for  C  ure  and 
helper  So  faculties  or  powers  haue  a  Simpathy  to¬ 
wards  Sciences  for  excellency  or  fpeedy  profiting: 
And  therfore  it  is  an  enquiry  of  greate  wifedom  what 
kinds  of  wits  arid  Natures  are  mo  ft  apt  and  proper 
for  what  fciences. 

Fourthly  the  ordering  of  exercifes  is  matter  of 
great  confequence  to  hurt  or  helper  For  as  is  well  ob 
ferued  by  Cicero  jnzn  in  exercifing  their  faculties  if 
they  benotweladuifeddoe  cxercife  their  faultes  & 
get  ill  habits  aswell  as  goods  foas  there  is  a  greate 
iudgement  to  be  had  in  the  continuance  and  inter- 
miifion  of  Exercifes  Jt  were  to  longe  to  particularize 
a  number  of  other  confideratios  of  this  nature, things 
but  of  meane  appearance,  but  of  fingular  efficacy. 
For  as  the  wronging  or  chcrifhing  of  feeds  or  young 
plants, is  that,that  is  moft  important  to  their  thrilling 
And  as  it  was  noted,  that  the  firft  fix  kings  being  in 
trueth  as  Tutors  of  the  State  of  Rome  in  the  infancy 
thereofiwas  the  principal  caufe  of  the  immenfe  great- 
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ne/Te  of  that  ftate  which  followed:  So  the  culture  and 
manurance  of  Minds  in  youth,  hath  fuch  a  forcible 
(though  vnfeen)  operacion,as  hardly  any  length  of 
time  or  contention  of  labour  can  coimteruaile  it  af¬ 
terwards  •  And  it  is  not  amiflfe  to  obferue  al!o3  how 
fmall  and  meane  faculties  gotten  by  Education,  yet 
when  they  fall  into  greatc  men  or  great  matters,  doe 
work  great  and  important  effedfs  :  whereof  we  fee  a 
notable  example  in  Tacitus  oftwo  Stage'plaiers,/Vr- 
annuls  and  Vibulentis 7  who  by  their  facultie  of  play-' 
ing,  put  the  Pannonian  armies  into  an  extreame  tu- 
multe  and  combuftion  .  For  therearifinga  mutinie 
among(lthem,vpon  the  death  of  Augufins  Cdfar^Bla- 
Jus  the  lieuetenant  had  committed  fome  of  the  Mu« 
tiners  which  were  fuddenly  refeued:  whereupon  Fr- 
bulemit  got  to  be  heard  fpeake,  which  he  did  in  this 
manner3T/;f/c  poore  innocent  wretches  appointed  to  cruell 
deaihyoti  bane  rejlored to  behould th&ligkt.  But  who  [hall 
rejlore  my  brother  to  mejr  life  vnto  my  brother? that  was 
font  hither  in  meffage from  the  legions  of  Germany  Jo  treat 
of  the  common  Caufejind  he  hath  murdered  him  this  Iasi 
night  by  (ome  of  bis  fencers  &  ruffians  j  bat  he  hath  about 
h:m  fir  his  executioners  vpon  Souldiours  :  Anfwcr  Bis  (us, 
what  is  done  with  his  body.T he  mortallefi  Enemies  doe  not 
deny  buriall.-when  I haue performed  my  lafl  duties  to  the 
Corpes  with  kiffajvith  tcarcs  ^command  me  to  be  flair,  e  be-' 
(ides  kimfio  that  thfie  my  fellcwes  for  our  good  me  mingymd 
our  true  hearts  to  the  Legions  may  ham  leaue  to  bury  vs. 
With  which  fpeeche  he  put  the  army  into  an  infi¬ 
nite  fury  and  vprorc }  whereas  truth  was  he  had  no 
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brother,ncyther  was  there  any  fueh  matter  j  but  hee 
plaideit  meerelyas  if  he  had  beenevpontheftage- 
But  to  returne,  we  arenowcorne  to  a  period  of 
Rationall  Knovv  ledges,  wherein ii I  liaue 
made  the  dim  ft  ms  other  than  thofe  that  are  receiued, 
yet  would  I  not  be  thought  to  difallow  all  thofe  diui  * 
(ions, which  I  doe  not  vfe.  For  there  is  a  double  ne« 
ceffity  impofed  vpon  me  ofaltering  thediuifions.The 
one  becaufe  it  differeth  in  end  and  purpofe,  to  forte 
together  thofe  things  which  are  next  in  Nature,  and 
thofe  things  which  are  next  in  vfe.  For  if  afecretary 
of  Eftate,fhould  fort  his  papers,  it  is  like  in  his  ftudy,  • 
or  general!  Cabinet,  he  would  fort  together  things 
of  a  Nature, as  Treaties, InftruCtions,  £kc.  Butin  his 
Boxes,  or  particular  Cabinet,  hee  would  fort  togi- 
ther  thofe  that  he  were  like  to  vfe  together, though  of 
feuerall  Natures  :  So  in  this  generall  Cabynet  of 
knowledge,it  was  neceflary  for  me  to  follow  the  di- 
uifionsofthe  Nature  of  things,  whereas  if  my  felfe 
had  bcene  to  handle  any  particular  knowledge,  I 
would  haue  refpedted  the  DiwfionsfiiteJljcr  vfe.  The 
other, becaufe  the  bringing  in  of  the  Deficietues  did 
by  Confequence  alter  the  Partitions  of  the  reft  ,  For 
let  the  knowledge  extant(for  demonftration  fake)  be 
1 5.  Let  the  knowledge  with  the  Deficiences  be  20* 
the  parts  of  15. are  not  the  parts  of  2o,for  the  parts  of 
z5,are  3 -and  J.the  parts  of  2o.are  2 -4. 5. and  10.  Soas 
tliefc  things  arc  without  Contradiction ,  and  could 
not  otherwife  be. 
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r  E  proceed  now  to  that  knowledge  which  co 
flderethof  the  Appetite  and  Will 
o  f  Man, whereof  .S’  alomonfayth  ^drtle  omnia 
filicuflodi  cor  tuumjiam  hide  trocedunt  actio « 
ties  vila, In  the  handling  of  this  fcience,  thofe  which 
haue  written  feeme  to  me  tohauedone  as  if  a  man 
that  profeffed  to  teach  to  write  did  only  exhibit  faire 
copies  ol  Alphabetize  letters  ioyned,  without  gening 
any  precepts  or  diredios,for  the  cariage  of  the  had  & 
framing  of  the  Ietters.So  haue  they  made  good&  fair 
Exemplars  &  coppies,carieng  the  draughts  and  pour 
traiturs  of  Good.Vertue^DMety^Feiicitj^  propoiidingthe 
well  deferibed  as  the  true  obie&s  and  fcopes  of  mas 
wil  and  defires:But  how  to  attain  thefe  excellet  marks, 
and  how  to  frame  and  fubdue  the  will  of  man  to  be¬ 
come  true  and  conformable  to  thefe  purfiiites,they 
pafle  it  ouer  a!together,or  flightly  and  vnprofitably 
For  it  is  not  the  difputing.That  morall  vertues  are  in 
the  Minde  of  man  by  habite  &  not  by  nature:  or  the 
diftinguifhing.That  generous  fpirites  ate  wonne  by 
dodrines  and  perfwafions9and  the  vulgar  fort  by  re¬ 
ward  Sc  punifhment,  and  the  like  fcattered  glances 
and  touches  that  can  excufe  the  abfence  of  this 
parte,  * 

Thcreafon  of  this  omiffion  I  fuppofe  to  be  that 
hidden  Rockc  wherevppon  both  this  and  many  other 
barques  of  knowledge  haue  beene  call;  away,  which 
is  ,that  men  haue  dilpifed  to  beconuerfantin  ordina¬ 
ry  and  common  matters  ,  the  iudicious  diredion 
whereof  ncuerthelefie  is  the  wifeft  dodrine:  (for  life 
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confifteth  notinnoueftiesnor  fubtilities  )but  con- 
trariwife  they  haue  compounded  Sciences  chiefly  of 
a  certaine  refplendent  or  lufirous  mafic  of  matter 
chofen  to  giue glory  either  to  the  fubtillity  of  difputa- 
cions  or  to  the  eloquence  cf  difcourfes.  But  Seneca, 
gi  ueth  an  excellent  check  to  eloquence  No  cel  Hits  elo - 
quentia^mbm  non  rerum  cupiditatem  facit  fed  Jui  ,doc- 
trines  fhould  be  fitch  as  fliouid  make  men  in  lone 
with  the  LefTon,and  not  with  the  Teacher,  being  di¬ 
rected  to  the  Auditors  benefite,and  not  to  the  Au¬ 
thors  commendation:  And  therefore  thofe  are  of  the 
right  kinde  which  may  be  concluded  as  ’Demoftbe. 
ties  concludes  his  counfell  giue  sifecerit  'ts  non  Orate, 
rent  dun  tax  at  inprajent/a  laudabitis  fed-vo fmetipfo  s  etui  no 
it  a  mu! to  peftflatu  renim  vejlrarum  mtliore . 

Neyt'ner  needed  men  of  fo  excellent  parts  to  haue 
defpaired  of  a  Fortune, (which  the  Poet  ///pro  mi- 

fed  himfelfe,and  indeed  obtained)  who  got  as  much 
*lory  of  eloquence,  wit,  and  learning  in  the  exprcf- 
tngofthe  obferuacionsofhufbandry  ,  as  of  thehe- 
roicall  aCts  of  lALneas. 

Nec  Jtm  animi  dubius  verbl-s  ea  vincere  magnum + 

Jdgam  fit  fr  anguftis  bis  adder  e  rebus  bomrem. 

Andfurely  ifthepurpofe  be  in  good  earned  not  to 
write  at  feature  that  which  me  mayreadatleafure,but 
really  to  inflruCt  and  fuborne  Action  and  aCtiue  life, 
thefe  Georgickesof  the  mind  concerning  the  huf- 
badry&  tillage  therof, are  no  leffe  worthy  the  thehe- 
roical  defcriptios  of vertue3dfiiy& felicity  wherfore  the 
maine  &primitiuQ  diuifion  of  M  or  all  knowledge  fee- 
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methtobc  intotheExEMPLAR  orPLAT  forms 
ofG o o d ,and the R e g  i  me ntofCvltv re  of 
the  min  DjThe  one  deferibing  the  nature  of  Good 
the  other  preferibing  rules  how  to  fubdue,  apply  and 
accomodate  the  will  of  man  therevnto. 

The  Do&rine  touching  the  P  l  a  t  f  o  r  me  or  Na- 
TVREofGooD  confidercth  it  either  S  i  mp  le  or 
C  o m  p  are  D.eithcr  the  kindes of  Good  or  the  de¬ 
grees  of  Good:  In  the  later  v/hereofthofc  infinite  dif* 
putations.  which  were  touchiug  the  fupreme  degree 
thereof,which  they  termeFelicity,Beaticude,or  the 
higheft  Good, the  do&rines  concerning  which  were 
as  the  heathen  Diuinity,are  by  the  chriftian  faith  dif* 
charged.  And  as  Ariftotle  faith,  Tbatyong  men  may  bee 
happy Jbut  not  otherwise J>ut  by  Hope'-,  So  we  muftall  ac¬ 
knowledge  our  Minority,  and  embrace  the  felicity, 
which  is  by  hope  of  the  future  world.  . 

Freed  therefore,  and  deliuered  from  this  do&rlne 
of  the  Philofophers  heauen, whereby  they  fayned  an 
higher  eleuation  of  MansNature,then  was;  For  we 
fee  in  what  an  height  of  ftile  Seneca  writeth,Frr£  Mag- 
numjiabere fragilitatem  bominis ,  fecaritatem  Dei.)  We 
may  with  more  fobriety  and  truerh  receiue  the  reft 
of  their  Enquiries,  and  labors.WVherein  for  the  Tia. 
ture  ojGood  Pojittucjr f imple ,  they  haue  fet  it  downe 
excellently,  in  deferibing  the  fourmes  of Vcrtue  and 
D»/y,with  their fituations  andpoftures,  in  diftribu- 
ting  them  into  their  kinds, parts, Prouinccs,A<ftions, 
and  Adminiftrations,  and  the  like;  Nay  furder,  they 
haue  commended  them  to  Mans  Nature,  andfpirite 
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with  greate  quickncfte  of  Argumer.te,  and  beauty 
of  perfuafions,  yea  ,  and  fortified  and  entrenched 
them  (as  much  as  difcourfecandocjagainftcorrupt 
and  popular  opinions.  Againe ,  for  the  degrees ,  and 
Ccmparatiue  Nature  of  Good ,  they  haue  alio  excel- 
lentlye  handled  it  in  their  triplicity  of  Good *  in  the 
comparifons  betweene  a  Contemplatiue  and  an. 
a&iue  life,in  the  diftin&ion  between  vertuc  with  re*” 
lu<ftation5and  vertue  fecured*in  their  encounters  be¬ 
tween  honefty  and  profit,  in  theyr  ballancing  of  ver- 
tue  with  vertue,  and  the  like *  fo  as  this  parte  de« 
lerueth  to  bee  reported  for  cxcellentlye  labour 
red. 

Notwithftanding,  if  before  they  had  commen  to 
the  popular  and  receiued  Nocions  of  vertue  and 
vice,pleafurc  and  paync,and  the  reft,  they  had  ftayed 
alittle  longervpon  the Enquirye  ,  concerning  the 
Rootes  of  Good  and  euill,  and  the  Strings  of  thole 
Rootcs,they  had  giuen  in  my  opinion,a  great  light 
to  that  which  followed*  and  fpeciallye  if  they  had 
coufulted  with  Nature, they  had  made  their  do&rins 
lefle prolixe,and  more  profound*  which  beeing  by 
them  in  part  omitted,and  in  part  handled  with  much 
Confufion3we  will  endcauour  to  refume,  and  open 
in  a  more  dcare  Manner. 

There  is  fourmed  in  euery  thing  a  double 
Nature  of  Goodjthe  one,a$  euery  thing  is,  a  Totall 
or  fubftantiue  in  it  lelfe*  the  other, as  it  is  a  parte 
or  Mcniber  of  a  greater  Bodye  *  whereof  the 
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the  later  is  in  degree  the  greater,  and  the  worthier; 
becaufe  it  tendeth  to  the  conferuation  of  a  more  ge= 
nerall  iourme.Thcrefore  we  fee, the  Iron  in  particu- 
ler  fimpathye  mooueth  to  thcLoadftone;  But  yet  if 
it  cxcccqc  a  ccttayne  quantity  ,it  forfaketh  the  affefli* 
on  to  tire  Lsadjlcne  and  like  a  good  patriot  mooueth 
to  the  Earth  which  is  the  Region  and  Countryc  of 
MafileBodyesjlb  may  we  goe  forward,  and  fee  that 
Water  and  Majfie  'hdyes  rnoue  to  the  Center  of  the  earth 
But  rather  the  to  fuffer  a  diuulfio  in  thecotinuace  of 
Nature  they  wil  mooue  vpwards  from  the  Center  of 
the  Hat  tn:  forfaking  their  dutye  to  the  Earth  in  re-s 
gard  of  their  duty  to  the  World.  This  double  nature 
of  Good  &  the  com- paratiue  thereofis  much  more 
engraue  vponMan,  if  he  degenerate  not:  Anto  who 
the  Coferu&tion  of  duty  to  the  publique  ought  to  be 
much  more  pecious  then  the  Conferuation  of  life 
and  being:according  to  that  Memorable  fpeache  of 
P ompeius  CM agnm  .when  being  in  commiffion  of 
purueiance  for  a  famine  at  Rome, and  being  diflira- 
ded  with  great  vehemency  and  inftance  by  his  frinds  ' 
about  him  that  he  {herald  uot  hazard  himfelfc  to  Sea 
in  an  cxrcemity  of  weather  he  fayd  only  to  them: 
Nccefjeefl vt eam^von  vt  vittnm:  But  it  maybe  truly 
affirmed  that  there  was  neuer  any  phy/olophy,  Reli¬ 
gion  or  other  difcipline,which  did  fo  playnly  and 
hignlycxa  t  the  good  which  is  Communicaitue  and 
depreffe  the  good  which  is  priuate  and  particular 
as  the  Holy  faith: well  declaring  that  it  was  the  fame 
God;that  gauc  the  Chriftian  Law  to  men, who  gaue 
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thofeLawcs  of  nature,  to  inanimate  Creatures  that 
we  fpake  of  before  j  for  we  readechat  the  eledtxd 
Saints  of  God  haue  wiilied  themlelues  Anathemi- 
zed,and  razed  out  of  the  Booke  of  life,  in  an  cxtafic 
pf Charity, and  infinite  feeling  of  Communion. 

This  being  fet  downe  and  ftrongly  planted  doth 
judge  and  determine  molt  of  the  Controueifies 
wherein  c jM.orall  Philo  fophie  is  Conucrfant  ,  For 
firft  it  decideth  the  queftion  touching  the  prefei  nient 
of  the  Contemplatiue  or  adtiue  life,  and  decideth  it 
againft  Aristotle, For  all  the  reafos  which  he  bringeth 
for  the  Contemplatiue,  are  priuatc,  and  relpccting 
thepleafure  and  dignity  of  a  mans  felfe,(in  which  re- 
fpe&sno  queftion  the  contemplatiue  life  hath  the 
preemynencej)  not  much  vnliketo  that  Compari- 
fon,which  Pythagoras  made  for  the  gracing  anu  Mag 
nifying  of  Philofophy,and  Contemplacion  who  be¬ 
ing  afked  what  he  was,anfwered :  T hat  if  Hiero  werce - 
ucrat  the  Olmpian  games ,  he  knew  the  Manner  ,  that 
fomecameto  try  their  fortune  for  the  prizes^  (owe  cam 
4S  CM er chants  to  viler  their  commodities,  and  fome  came 
to  makegood  cheere,and  meete  their  friends  Andfom  eame 
te!ookeon,&  that  he  was  one  af them  that  came  to  look  on* 
But  men  mult  know,  that  in  this  Theater  of  Mans 
life  it  is  referued  onely  for  God  and  Angels  to  be  loo 
kerson.  Neither  could  the  like  queftion  euer  haue 
beene  receiucd  in  the  Church,notwithftanding  their 
iPretiofa  in  ocults  'Domini  mor* (anttorum  eius) by  which 
place  they  would  exalt  their  Ciuile  death, and  regu, 
ler  ptofeffioris,  but  vpon  this  defence,  that  the  Mo- 
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nafticallifeis  not  fimple Contemplatiue,but  pcrfor. 
meth  the  duty  either  of  inceflant  prayers  and  jfuppli- 
cations  which  hath  been  truly  efteemed  as  an  office 
in  the  churchyor  els  of  writing  or  in  taking  inftruc. 
tions  for  writin  g  concerning  the  law  of  Go  d  as  c Mo. 
fa  did, when  he  abode  fo  long  in  the  Mount.  And  Co 
wee  fee  Henoch  the  .y.from  Adam  who  was  the  firft 
Contemplatiuc  &  walked  with  God, yet  did 
dow  the  Church  with  prophefy  which  i'ainte  hide 

ateth.  But  for  contemplation  which  fhouldbefini- 

lhed  lnitfelfe  without  calling  beamcs  vpon  fociety, 
afluredly diuinity  knoweth  itnot,  ; 

Itdecideth  aifo  the  controuerfyes  betwecne  Zens 

and  Socrates,  and  theyr  fchooles  and  fucccffions  on 
the  onefidc,  whoplaced  felicity  in  vertue  fimplyor 
attended:  the  adions  and  exercifes  wherof  do  chiefly 
j m brace  and  concerns  fociety;  &on  the  other  fide, 

the '.Crevtuques  &Ep/r»r^,whoplaceditin  pleafure 
and  made  vertue  ^as  it  is  vfed  in  fome  comedyes  of 

Errors  wherein  the  Miftres  and  the  Maide  change  ha 
bits)to  be  but  as  a  feruar,  without  whichmleafure  ca- 
not  beferued  and  attended, and  the  reformed  fchoole 
of  the  Epicureas, which  placed  it  in  ferenity  of  mind 
and  freedome  from  perturbation:  as  if  they  woulde 
hauc  depofed  /«/•//«■  againe, and  reftored^/r^,ancj 
thehrltage,  when  there  was  no  fummernor  winter 
Ipnng  nor  Autumne  but  al  after  one  ayre and feafon 
And  Her  tints  pinch  placed  felicity  in  extinguilhmetf 
of  the  difputes  of  the  mind,  making  no  fixed  Nature 
of  Good  and  eiull.eftceming  things  according  tothc 
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cleernes  of  the  defires, or  the  reIu<5htion:which  opini 
on  was  reuiued  in  the  herefy  of  the  Anabaptift$,mea 
furing  things  according  to  the  motions  of  the  Spirit, 
andtheconffancyorwaucring  ofbeleefe,  all  which 
are  manifeft  to  tend  to  priuate  repofe  &cotentmcnt5 
and  not  topoyntoffociety.  1 
It  cenfureth  alfo  the  philofophy  of  Epictetus  which 
prefuppofeth  that  felicity  muft  bee  placed  in  thofe 
things  which  are  in  our  power,  leaft  we  belyable  to 
fortune  &  disturbance:  as  ifit  were  nota  thing  much 
more  happy  to  fade  in  good  and  vertuous  ends  for 
the  publicke,then  to  obtayne  all  that  wee  can  with  to 
ourfeluesinour  proper  fortune:as  Confa’uo  fayd  to 
his  fouldiers, Shewing  them  Naples  and  protefting,he 
had  rather  dy  one  foote  forwards,  then  to  haue  his 
life  Secured  for  long, by  one  foote  of  retrayt:  Where- 
unto  the  wifedome  of  that  heauenly  Leader  hath  fig- 
ned,  who  hath  affirmed  that  good  Conscience  is  a 

contimdl  Feojle ,  flicwing  plainly  that  the  confcience 
of  good  intencions  howfoeuer  fucceeding,  is  a  more 
continual!  ioy  to  nature, then  all  theprouifion  which 1 
can  be  made  for  Security  and  repofe. 

It  cenfureth  likewife  that  abufe  of  Philofophy, which 
grew  generall  about  the  time  of  Ep!Netusi  in  conuer- 
ting  it  into  an  occupation  or  profeffiorf:  as  if  the  pur-  • 
pole  had  bene,not  to  refill  and  extinguish  perturba- 
tionsjbutto  fly  and  auoide  the  caufes  of  them,  &  to 
Shape  a  particular  kind  and  courfe  of  life  to  that  end 
introducing  fuch  an  health  of  mind,as  was  that  health 
of  body, of  which  Arijtotle  fpeaketh  of  Herod/cus  }wko  ■ 
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did  nothing  nothing  all  kis  life  long,  but  intend  his 
health, whereas  if  men  refer  themlelucs  to  dutyes  of 
Society;  as  that  health  of  Body  is  beft,  which  is  ableft 
to  endure  all  alterations  and  extremityes,So  likewife 
that  health  of  Mind  is  moft  proper  ,  which  can  goe 
through  the  greate ft  temptations  and  perturbations. 
So  as  Diogenes  opinion  is  to  be  accepted,who  Com¬ 
mended  not  them  which  abfteyned,  but  them  which 
luftayned, and  could  refraine  their  Mind  in  Precifitto, 
and  could  giue  vnto  the  m'indf  as  is  vfed  in  horfman.. 
fhip)the  fhorteft  ftop  or  turne. 

Laftly  itcenfureththeTcndernefle  and  want  of 
application  in  fome  of  the  moft  auncient  and  reue- 
rendPhilolophers  and  Philofophicall  men,  that  did 
retyre  too  eafiIyfromCiuilebufinefle,k>r  auoyding 
oflndignities  &  perturbations,  whereas  therefolu-, 
tion  of  men  truly  Moral, ought  to  be  fuch,as  thefamc 
Confalw  fayd,the  honor  of  a  fouldior  fhould  be  F  te* 
U  Craffiore, and  not  fo  fine,as  that  euery  thing  fhould 
catch  in  it, and  endanger  it. C 

To  refume  private  or  particular  good-,  itfalleth  into 
the  diuifio  of  Good  Attiue  &  P affine-, For  this  differece 
of  Good, fnot  vnlike  to  that  which  amongft  the  Ro« 
mas  was  exprefled  in  the  familiar  or  houfhold  terms 
o{Promus,znd  Cottdus,)is  formed  alfo  in  all  things, & 
is  beft  difclofed  in  the  two  feuerall  Appetites  in  crea 
tures;theone  to  preferueor  continue  themfelues,Sc 
the  other  to  dilate  or  Multiply  themlelues ;  whereof 
the  later  feemethtobe  theworthyer;  For  inNature 
the  heatiens,  which  are  the  more  worthy,  are  the  A 
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gent)  and  the  earth  ,  which  is  the  leffewoorthye  is 
the  Patient  .  In  thepleafures  of  lining  creatures  , 
that  of  generation  is  greater  then  that  of  footle. 
In  diuine  Do&rine  ,  Beatms  ejl  dare  quam  accipere  : 
And  in  life  there  is  no  mans  fpirit  fo  foft  but  efte- 
meththeeffc&ingof  fomwhat  that  he  hath  fixed  in 
his  defire  more  then  fenfuality  which  priority  of  the 
Aftiue  Goodjfs  much  vpheld  -by  the  Confideration 
ofoureftate  to  be  mortail  &  expofed  to  fommehor, 
ifweemought  haue  a  perpetuity  and  Certainty  in 
ourpleafures  the  State  of  them  would  advance  their 
price.Bnt  when  we  fee  it  is  but  Magni  xflimamus  Mori 
tardius  and  Neglcrwi*  de  craJImo.Tiefcis  Partitm  diet 
itmakethvs  to  defire  to  haue  fomwhat  fecured  and 
exempted  from  Time,which  are  onelye  our  deedes 
and  works,  as  it  is  fayd  Opera  cortim  feqmwtur  ear.  The 
preheminence  likewife  of  this  adfciuc  good  is  vpheld 
by  the  affedion  which  is  natural!  in  man  tewardes 
variety  and  proceeding  which  in  the  pleafures  of  the 
fence  which  is  the  principal  part  of  PJjfme  good  )can 
haue  no  great  latitude. quamdiu  eadem  feocri*  Ci 
bus ,  Somtms  Ludus  per  h  me  Circulu  cit  rritur ,  men  retie 
fid  tantujerlis  aui  mifer  ant  prudetts  fed  etui  fajlidiojujpo- 
/fy?.But  in  enterprises, purfutes  Si  purpofes  of  life  tbet 
is  much  variety ,wherof  men  are  fefible  with  pleafure 
in  theyr  inceptions,  progreffions,rccoyls,  reintegrati¬ 
ons,  approches  and  atteynings  to  their  ends.  So  as  it 
was  wel  foidiftta  ftuepropofito  languida  dr  vaga  eft-  N  ei¬ 
ther  hath  this  Adfiue  good  and  Identity  with  the 
good  of  Society  though, in  lonte  cafe,  it  hath  an  in- 
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eidence  into  it:  For  although  it  do  many  times  bring 

forth  Adfs  of  Bemficece  yet  it  is  with  a  refpcdf  priuate 
to  a  mas  own  power,glory,amplificatiQ,c6r inuaceras 
appeareth  plainly  when  ic  findeth  a  contrary  Siibiedt 
For  that  Gygatine  ftateof  mind  which  poiTefleth  the 
trovvblers  oi  the  world  ,fuch  as  was  Lucius  Syl/a  and 
infinit  other  in  fmaller  model  who  would  haue  all  me 
happy  or  vnhappy  as  they  were  their  friends  or  Eni- 
mies,and  would  eiuefourm  to  the  world  according 
to  their  owne  humorsf which  is  the  true  Tbtomacby 
pretendeth  and  afpireth  to  Adtiue  good,  though  it 
rccedeth  furtheftfrom  good  of  Society  which  wee 
haue  determined  to  be  the  greater. 

To  refume  PajJiueGood  it  receiueth  a  fubdiuifion 
of  Conferuaiiae  and  Pe rfcftine.  For  let  vs  take  a  brief 
Review  of  that  which  we  haue  faid,wc  haue  fpoken 
firflofthe  Good  of  Society  the  intention  whereof 
embraceththe  Fourmof  Humaine  Nature, whereof 
we  are  members  &  Portions:and  not  our  owne  pro. 
per  and  Indiuidual  fourme:we  havefpoken  of  Adtiue 
good  and  fuppofed  it  as  a  part  of  Priuate  and  particu 
lar  good.  And  rightly;For  there  is  imprefied  vppon 
all  things  a  triple  defire  or  appetite  proceeding  from 
Jouc  to  themfelues  ,  one  of prcjcruwgand  contynuing 
theyr  form, another  of  Aduancingnx\&  Perfiritng  their 
.  fourm  and  a  third  o{  Multiplying  and  extending  their 
fourme  vpon  other  things:  whereof  the  multiplying 
or  fignature  of  it  vpon  other  things,is  that  which  we 
handled  by  the  name  of  Adtiue  good.  So  as  there  re. 
mayncth  the  conferuing  of  it  andparfiting  or  railing 

of 
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of  it:which  later  is  the  higheft  degree  of  Paflnie  good 
Forto  preferue  in  ftateis  the  lefle,  toprefcrue  with 
aduancement  is  the  greater.  So  in  man 

Jgneus  eft  tills  vigor  $  cceleftis  crigo,  H  is  approach 
or  Affiimptio  to  diuineor  AngellicalINature,is  the 
perfedion  of  his  forme,The  error  or  falfe  Imitatio  of 
which  good  isjthat  whichis  the  tepeftof  humane  life 
whileman  vpo  the  inftind  of  an  aduacement  Formal. 
and  Effential  is  carried  to  feek  an  aduancementlflot// 
For  as  thole  which  are  fick,&  finde  no  remedy,  doe 
tumble  vp  and  downe  andchaunge  place,  as  if  by  a 
RemoueLocall,  they  could  obtayne  a  Remooue  Im 
ternalkSo  is  it  with  men  in  ambition, when  fayling  of 
themeanetoexalt  their Tiature,  they  areinaperpe- 
tuall  eftuation  to  exalte  theyr  Place.  So  then pasftue 
Good  y  is,  as  was  fayde ,  eyther  Ccnfcruatiue  or  Per* 
fe&iue.  ~  “ 

To  refume  the  good  of  conftrmtion  or  Comforte^ 
which  confifteth  ttt  the  fruition  of  that  vchich  is  agree¬ 
able  to  cur  Tlaturesjt  feemeth  to  be  the  moft  pure  and 
Katurall  of  pleafures,  but  yet  the  fofteft  and  the  low- 
eft.  And  this  alfo  receiueth  a  differece, which  hath  nei¬ 
ther  beene  well  iudged  of,  r.or  well  inquired-  For 
the  good  of  fruition  or  contentment, is  placed  eyther 
in  the  Sincereneffe  of  the fruition  in  the  quicknejfe  & 

vigor  of  »/,the  one  fuperinduced  by  the  Equality y the  o 
ther  by  FttitituJe: the  one  hauing  lefle  mixturcof  E nils 
the  other  more  impreflio  of  GtW.VVhcther  of  thefe,is 
the  greter  good, is  a  queftio  cotrouerted,but  whether 
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mans  nature  m  ay  not  be  capable  of  both,  is  a  quefti- 
on  not  inquired.  ■* 

i  he  former  question  heing  debated  between  ^?- 
crates,  and  a  Sophifi,  Socrates  placing  felicity  inane- 
quail  and  conftant  peace  ofmindsand  theSonhiftin 

much  cleflring3and  much  enioying:they  fell  from  Ar« 

gument  to  ill  words*  The  Sophia  faying  that  Socrates 
lelicity.was  the  felicity  of  a  block  orftone,and  Socra- 
*es  tne  Sophist*  felicity^  was  the  felicity  of 

one  that  had  the  itch,  who  did  nothing  but  itche  and 
fruatch.  And  both  thefeopinions3  do  not  want  their 
fupports.f  or  the  opinion  of  soctAtts  is  much  vphcld 
by  the  geneiail  con(ent,euenoftheEpicures  them- 
felues,that  vertue  beareth  a  great  partin  felieityrand 
if fo,certain  it  is,  that  vertue  hath  more  vfe  in  clec^ 
ring  perturbation^  thenincompiffiog  dehres.  The 
Sophias  opinion  is  much  fauoured,by  the  AlTertion 
wc  lad  Ipake  of, that  ?ood of  -Adunttccmcnt  *  is  greater 
xhzngoodcf fimple  Prefer  nation :  becaufe,  cuery  obtay- 
ning  a  defire, hath  a  flicw  of  aduancement, as  mocioil 
though  in  a  Circle, hath  a  fhew  of  progreffion. 

Butthefecond  question,  decided  the  truewaye, 
maketh  the  former  fuperfluous.For^  can  itbedoub- 
tedjbut  that  there  arc  fome,  who  take  more  pleafurc 
in  enioying pleafures3then  feme  others  ancyetne*? 
uertheleffe,are  le/Te  troubled  with  the  Ioffe  or  lea¬ 
ning  of  tncmfSo  as  this  {avnVyNonvtijvt  non appetas  ? 
^lenappe  tercet  non  metuasjunt  an, mi  pufilli  &  difjfden L 
tis.  And  it  feemeth  to  me,  that  moft  of  the  do&rines 
of  the  Philofophers  arc  naorefe  a  refull  and  cautionary 

then 
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then  the  Nature  of  things  requireth.Sohaue  they  en- 
creafed  the  feare  of  death, in  offering  to  cure  it.  For, 
when  they  would  haue  a  mans  whole  life,  to  he  but  a 
difcipline  or  preparation  to  dye  they  muft  needes 
make  men  thinke,thatit  is  a  terrible  Enemy,  againft 
whonnhere  is  no  end  of  preparing.  Better  faith  the 
Poer, 

9  us  finem  vita  extremum  inter  Man  era.  ponat 

Tiatura:  So  haue 

they  fought  to  make  mens  minds  tovniforme  and 
harmonicall,  by  not  breaking  them  fufficiently  to  c5- 
trary  Motionsithe  reafon  whereof,  I  fuppofe  to  be, 
becaufe  they  themfclues  were  men  dedicated,to  a  pri 
uate,free,and  vnapplied  courfe  of  life.  For,as  we  fee, 
vpon  the  lute,orlike  Inffrument,a  Ground  j.hox\Q^\ ic 
be  fweet,  and  haue  fhew  of  many  changes,  yet  brea- 
keth  not  the  hand  to  fuch  ftrange  and  hard  ftoppes 
and  paflages,as  a  Set  jong,  or  Voluntary '.much  after  the 
fame  Manner  was  the  diuerfity  betweene  a  Philofo- 
phicall  and  a  ciuile  life.  And  therefore  men  are  to  I? 
mitate  the  wifedome  of  lewellers,who,  if  there  be  a 
grainc,or  a  clotide,  or  an  ife  which  may  be  ground 
forth,without  taking  to  much  of  the  ft  one,  they  help 
it:but,if  it  fhould  lcflcn  and  abate  the  ftonc  to  much 
they  will  not  meddle  with  it:So  ought  mcn,fo  to  pro¬ 
cure  Serenity } as  they  deftroy  not  magnanimity. 

# 

Hauing  therefore  deduced  the  Good  of  Man yvhicb 
is  priuate  &  particular,  as  far  asfeemeth  fit :  wee  will 
now  returne  to  that  Good  of  man  jxdric  h  r  tjj  cd  etb  andbe 

-  '  "*  ‘  V  v  2  Atf/a? 
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beholdeth  Society  which  we  mayterme  Dutybi. 
caufethe  term  of  duty  is  morepropper  to  a  mind" 

well  framed  &  difpofed  towards  others}as  the  terme 
of  vertue  is  applyed  to  a  mind  well  formed  &  copo-* 

fed  in  it  lelfe.,though  neither  can  a  man  vnderftand 
vertue  without  foine  relation  to  Society,  nor  dnety 
without  an  inwarde  difpofition,Thispart  may  feem 
at  firft  to  pertaine  to  Science  Ciuileand  Politicke: 
but  noth  it  be  we!  obferuediForitconcerneth  the 
Rcgiinet  &  gouernment  of eucry  man, over  himfelf, 
&notjouer  others. And  as  in  architeftur, the  dire&io 
framing  the  poftes  beames  and  other  parts  of  buil-1 
Ging  is  not  the  fame  with  die  maner  ofioyningthem 
and  creiting  the  building:  And  in  mechanicalls  ,the 
ditv.<5fi0n  how  to  frame  an  Iuftcurnent  or  Engynej 
is  not  the  fame  with  toe  manner  of  fetting  it  on 
woorke  and  imploying  it;and  yet  neuerthelefle  in 
expreding  of  the  one, you  incidently  exprefle  the 
Aptoeflc  towardes  the  other.So  the  dodtrinc  of 
Coniugation  of  men  in  Socyety ,  differereth  from 
that  of  their  conformity  therevnto. 

Tnis  part  of  Duty  is  fiidiuided  into  two  parts.'thc 

common  duty  of  euery  man, as  a  Man  or  member  of 
a  State  :Thc  other  the  refpeCtiuc  or  fpeciall  duty  of 
euery  man  in  his  profeliion  vocation  and  place  t 
I  he  frit  ofthcfc,isextat&  we!  laboured  as  hathbeen 
,!.c  ^-bd  like  wile  I  may  rcDoi  t  rather  difperfed 
tnc  defii.  iet.'which  maner  of  difperfed  writing  in  this 
kind  of  Argtinict,I  acknowledge  to  be,  bed.  For  who 
ca  take  vpo  !iim.  to  write  ofthe  proper  duty, vertue  cha 

lengeand 
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and  righr,ofeuery(euerall  vocation  profefTion,  and 
place.For  although  fometimes  a  Looker  on  may  fee 
more  then  a  gamefter  and  there  be  a  Prouerb  more 
arrogant  theu  foun  AT  hat  the  valebejl  dijeouereth  tbt 
hilbyct  there  is  fmall  doubt  but  that  men  can  wr/te 
beft  and  moft  really  &  matcrialy  in  their  owne  pro- 
fefTiom:&  that  the  Writing  of  fpecuhtiue  men  of 
Adtiue  Matter, for  tire  moft  part  dothfeeme  to  men 
oj  Experience  as  Phor  mines  Argument  of  the  warrs 
feemed  to  Hannibal,to  be  but  dreames  and  dotage. 
Onely  there  is  one  vice  which  accompanieth  them, 
that  write  in  their  own  profeffionsthat  they  magnify 
the  in  excefle,But  generally  it  were  to  be  wifhed,(as 
that  which  wold  make  learning  indeed  fblide  &  fruit 
fni)that  Actiuc  men  woold  or  could  become  writers 
In  which  kind  I  cannot  but  mencion  Honoris  sauPt 
your  Maieflies .exclient  book  touching  the  duty  of 
a  king:  a  woorke  ritchlyc  compounded  of  Diuinity 
Morality  and  Policy  ,with  great  afperfion  of  all  other 
artes:  &  being  in  myne  opinion  one  of  the  mode 
found  &  healthful  writings  that  1  hauc  readmot  dift- 
emperedin  the  heat  of  inuentionnorinthe  Could- 
nes  of  negligcnce.'not  fickof  Dufinefle  asthofe  are 
who  lcefe  themfelues  in  their  ordcrjnor  of  Convul- 
Cons  asthofe  which  Crampein  matters  imperti- 
nentntot  Tailoring  of  perfumes  &  paintingsas  thofe 
doe  who  feek  to  pleafe  the  Reader  more  then  Na¬ 
ture  be  are  th .and  chiefelye  wel  difpofed  in  the  fpirits 
thereof,  bceing  agreeable  to  truth.and  apt  for  ac* 

tions:  and  farre  remooued.  from  that  Naturall 
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infirmity ^hereunto  I  noted  thofe,that  write  intfieir 
own  profeffions  to  be  fubiea, which  is,  that  they  ex. 
alt  it  aboue  meafurc.For  your  Maiefty  hath  truly  deft 
i riled, not  a  king  of  Aflyria,or  Perfia,  in  their  extern 
glory.but  2  tJ^dojcs  yOi  2  Dduidjfzfaoxs  of  their  people 
Neither  can  I  cuer  leeleout  of  roy  reinenibrannce 
what  I  heard  your  Maiefty,  in  the  fame  facred  fpirite 
of  Gouernment,deIiuer,in  a  great  caufe  of  Judicature 

vvmcn  wa  sjThat  Kings  ruled  by  tbeyr  l awes, as  God  did  by 
the  limes  o]  K  at  tire, and  ought  as  rarely  to  tut  in  vfe  th-xr 
/up,  erne  Prerogattue,as  God  doth  his  power  ofmrkim  Mi¬ 
racles. hud  yet.  notwithftandiugjin  your  bookofa  free 
Monarchy, you  do  wellgiue  men  to  vnderftand  that 
you  know  the  plenitude  of  the  power  and  right  of  a 
King, as  well  as  the  Circle  of  his  office  and  duty  Thus 
haue  I  prefumed  to  alledge  this  excellent  writing  of 
your  Maiefty,as  a  prime  or  eminent  example  of  Tnc 

W*™?.  !Pccia11  &  refpe<ftiue  dutyes:  wherin 
I  fhould  hauefaid  asmuch,ifithad  beene  written  a 
thoujand  yeares  finccNeither  am  I  mooned  with  ccr 
tain  Courtly  decencyes,  which  efteeme  it  flattery  to 
prayfein prefence.  No,  it  is  flattery  to  prayfe  in  ab- 
fenceithat  is,  when  cy ther  the  vertue  is  abfent,or  the 
oceafion  is  abfentiand  fo  the  prayfe  is  not  Natural!, 
but  forced, either  in  trutb,or  in  time.  Butlet  Cicerobe 
read  in  his  Oration  pro  CM ar cello, w  hich  is  nothing  but 
an  excellent  Table  of  Cafars  vertue,  and  ma detohis 
face,  befides  the  example  of  many  other  excellent  per 
fons,wifer  a  great  deale  then  fuch  obferuers  :  and  we 
wi  Insuer  doubt ,  vpona  full  oceafion,  to  giueiuft 
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prayfcs  to  prefent  or  abfenr. 

But  to  return,  there  belongeth  further,  to  the 
handling  ot  this  partie  touching  the  duties  ofprofe- 
ffionsand  vocations  a  Relatiue  or  oppofite  touching 
the  fraudes  cautels,impoftures,&  vices  of euery  pro. 
feffion,which  hath  been  likewife  handled.But  howe? 
rather  in  aSatyre  &Cinicaly,then  ferioufly  &  wifely 
formenhaue  rather  fought  by  wit  to  deride  and  tra¬ 
duce  much  of  that  which  is  good  in  profeffions  then 
with  Iudgement  to  dilcouer  and  feuer  that  which  is 
corrupr.For  as  Salomon  faith.  He  that  corneth  to 
feekc  aftcrknowledg  with  a  mind  to  fcorne  and  ccn- 
fure.ilaalbe  fureto  finde  matter  for  his  humor  but  no 
matter  for  his  Inftrudtion .^jurenli  derifori  Sclent  jatk , 
ij>(a  fe  ai>fcondlt:Jed Studiofo  fit  cbinam  -  But  the  mana¬ 
ging  of  this  argument  with  integrity  &  Truthe, 
which  I  note  as  deficient,feemeth  to  me  to  be  one  of 
the  bed  fortifications  for  honefly  and  vertue  that  can 
be  planted.For  as  the  fable  goeth  of  the  BAfjh(k,  that 
if  he  fee  you  firft  you  die  for  it:but  if  you  fee  him  firft, 
he  diethSo  is  it  with  deceits  and  cuill  arts:  which  if 
they  be  firft  efpied  they  leefe  their  life, but  if  they  pre¬ 
vent  they  indanger.So  that  we  are  much  beholden  to 
Macctauell  &  others  that  write  what  men  doe  and 
not  what  they  ought  to  do.Foritisnot  poffible  to 
ioyn  ferpentine  wiledom  with  the  Columbine  Inno  - 
cency,except  men  know  exactly  all  the  com  idem  of 
ihcSe/fcnt :  his  bafenefTe  and  going  vpon  hisbeliye, 
his  volubility  and  lubricity  his  enuy  and  Hinge,  and 
the  reft,  that  is  al  fourmes  and  Natures  of  euilf-For  • 

with, . 
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without  this  vcrtuelyeth  open  and  vnfenced.Nay  an 
1  oneftmancan  doe  nogoodvppon  thofe  that  are 
"  icKcd  to  reclaims  them,  without  the  helpe  of  the 
knowledge  ofevil.For  me  ofcorrupted  minds  prefup* 
pole,  that  honefty  groweth  out  of  Simplicitye  of 
manners, and  beieuing  of'  Preachers ,  fchoolmafters, 
and  Mens  exterior  language.  So  as, except  you  can 
make  them  perceiue ,  that  you  know  thevtmoft 
reaches  of  theyre  owne  corrupt  opinions  ,  they 
depife  all  morality  e ,  Nos  reetpit  Jlultus  verb  a  pm* 
dentix  ,  tiifi  ea  dixeris  ,  qttx  I'erfanittr  in  Cords  et 


JUS. 


Vnto  this  part  touching  Refcettiue  duty^  doth  alfb 
appertaynethedutyesbetweenc  huf band  and  wife, 
parent  and  childe, Matter  and  Seruant:  So  Iikewife, 
the  lawes  offriendfhip  and  Gratitude,theciuile  bond 
of  Companyes,ColIedges,  and  Politilce  bodies  ,  of 
neighbourhood,and  all  other  proportionate  duties: 
not  as  they  ar  parts  of  Gouernment  and  Society, but 

as  to  the  framing  of  the  minde  of  particular  per- 

fons. 

Theknowledge  concerning  good  rejecting  Society 

doth  handle  it  alfo  not  (imply  alone  but  ComparAtiuely 
whereunto  belongeth  the  weighing  of  duties,betwcn 
pcrlon  and  perfon,Cafeand  Cafe,  particular  &  pub- 
like:  As  we  fee  in  the  proceeding  of  Lucius  Brutus ,  a* 
gainft  his  own  Sons,which  wasfo  much  extolled.yct 
what  was  faydf 

Inf<elixivtcu>tq»e  ferent  SAfata  CWinores. 

So  the  calc  was  doubtfull ,  and  had  opinion 
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onbothfides:  Againewefee,  when  CM  .Brutus  and 
Caff  us  inuitcd  to  a  flipper  certaine,  whole  opinions 
they  meant  to  feelc,whether  they  were  fit  to  be  made 
their  Aflociates  ,  and  caft  foorth  the  queftion  tou¬ 
ching  the  Killtngof  a  Tjrat  being  an  vfurper  they  wer 
deuided  in  opinion,fome  holding, that  Sernitude  was 
the  Extreame  ofEuilsjand  others,  that  Tyranny  was 
better,then  a  Ciuile  war:and  a  number  of  the  like  ca¬ 
fes  there  are,of  coparatiue  duty*  Arnogft  which,  that 
of  all  others,is  the  moftfrcquent,where  the  queftion 
is  of  a  great  deale  of  good  to  enfue  of  a  (mail  Iniuft- 
ice.  Which  Iafott  oi7  heflalia  determined  againft  the 
truth liquet  Junt  iniufte facienda ,  vt  multa  tufte  fieri 
pt flint. But  the  reply  is  good}  Author em  prxfentis  hfjli - 
tit'u  hakes  (ponforemfuiurs  nonhabes'-,  Men  m  lift  pun. 
fue  things  which  are  iuft  in  prefente ,  and  leaue  the 
future  to  thcdiuineprouidencerSothenwe  paffeon 
from  this  generall  part  touching  the  Exemplar  and 
dcfcription  of  Good* 

Now  therefore, that  wchauc  fpoken  of  this  finite 
oflife,itremainethto  (peake  of  the  Hufbandry  that  — 
belongeththereunto,without  which  parr,  the  former 
feemeth  to  be  no  better  then  a  faire  Image, or ftama3  turat 
which  is  beautifull  to  contemplate, but  is  without  life  Ammi ♦ 
and  mociomwhereunto  /inft  o  tle\\im{c\it  fubferibeth 
in  thefe  words  :  T^cefje  eft  Ccilicet  de  virtute  dicere ,  (ft 
quid  ft  ^(ft  ex  quibus  gignatur  .Inutile  enim  fere  fitter  it  ^vir- 
tutem  quidem  noffe^  aequirendse  autem  eius  modes  (ft  vias 
tgnorareTXon  enim  de  vtrlute  tantum.aua  fpecie  fit ,  qua- 
rtndum  eft  Jed  (ft  quomodo  fiui  copiam  fiaciat}  vtru&quee- 
~  X x 1  mm 
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nim  voltmus  ,  el  rem  ipsam  nojje  &  e'm  compete* 
fieri : Floe  a 'item  ex  veto  non  fuccedet}  nifi  jciamut  &  ex 
qmbus&  qnomodo  .In  fuch  fill!  wordes  and  with  fuch 
iteration  doth  he  inculcate  this  part :  So  faith  Cicero 
in  great  Commendation  of  Cato  the  fecond,that  he 
he  had  applyed  himfelf  to  Philofophy.^y#k<*  dif- 
putandi  Caufafed  it  a  viuendi .  And  aithoug  h  the  neg- 
led  of  our  tymes  wherein  few  mendoehoulde  any 
Confukations  touching  the  reformation  of  theire 
hk(as  Seneca  excellently  faith,  D e  par iibus  vita  quif 
qtie  dehb  ;rat fe  fumma  nemo )  may  make  this  part  feem 
fuperfhiousryetl  rauft  Conclude  with  that  Aphorifm 
oj  Hyp ocr.ues , fhti grant  merbo  ccrrepti  dolere*  non  fenti- 
mt}  ijs  mens  agrotat.  They  needc  medicine  not  oncly 
to  affwage  the  difeafe  but  to  awake  the  fenfe  And  if  it 
befaide,  that  the  cure  of  mens  Mindes  belongeth  to 
facred  diuinity,it  is  mod  true:Bucyet  Morall  Philofo- 
phy  may  be  preferred  vnto  her  as  a  wife  feruaunc,and 
humble  handmaide.For as  the  Pfalmc  faith,  That  the 
eyes  of  the  bandmayde  locks  perpetually  toivardes  the  mijl- 
refje ,  and  yet  no  doubt  many  things  are  left  to  the  dif- 
cretionofthehandmayde,to  difeeme  ofthe  miftreffe 
will.  So  ought  Morall  Phiiofophy  to  giueaconftant 
attention  to  the  dodfrincsof  Diuinity,  and  yet  foas 
it  may  yceld  of  her  felfe(within  due  limits)  Many  foiid 
and  profitable  diredions. 

This  Part  thercfore}becaufe  of  the  excellency  ther- 
of,I  cannot  but  find  exceeding  ftrange ,  that  it  is  not 
reduced  to  written  enquiry,  the  rather  becaufe  it  con- 
fiffeth  of  m  uch  matters  wherein,  both  fpeech  and  adi“ 
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®n  is  often  conuerfant,and  fuch  wherein  the  common 
talkcof  men  .(which  is  rare,buc  yet  commeth  lome- 
times  to  paffe)is  wifer  then  theirBookes:  Itisreafo- 
nable  therefore  that  we  propound  it  in  the  more  par¬ 
ticularity  3both  for  the  woorthineffe,  and  becaufe  we 
may  acquite  our  felues  for  reporting  it  deficiet,which 
feemeth  almoft  incredible,and  is  otherwife  concerned 
and  prefuppofed  by  thofe  them  felues,  that  haue  writ. 
ten-W c  wil  therfore  enumerate  fome  heads  or  Points 
thereof,  that  it  may  appeare  the  better  what  it  is,  and 
whether  it  be  extant, 

Firft  therefore  in  this,as  in  all  things,which  ar  prac- 
ticall,we ought  to  caftvp  our  account, what  is  in  our 
power, and  what  notdot  the  one  may  be  dealte  with 
by  waye  of  alteration,  but  the  other  by  wayeof  ap¬ 
plication  onely.Thc  hufbandman  cannot  command, 
neither  the  N  aturc  of  the  Earth ,  nor  the  feaforts  of 
the  weather :  no  more  can  thePhyfition  the  confti- 
tution  of  the  patiente,nor  the  variety  e  of  Accidentcs. 
So  in  the  Culture  and  Cure  of  the  mynde  of  Man, 
two  thinges  are  without  our  commaund:Poyr,tes  of 
Nature,  and  pointer  of  Fortune.  For  to  the  Bafis  of 
the  one,and  the  Conditions  of  the  other,  our  worke 
is  limited  andtied.  In thefe  thinges  therefore,  ids 
left  vnto  vs  ,  to  proceede  by  application  , 
Vincenda.  eft  omnit  fortum  fenndo  :  and  fo  likewife 
vincenda  eft  cmnis  Nature  ferendo  .  But ,  when 
that  wee  fpeake  of  fufferinge ,  wee  doe  not  fpeake 
of  a  dull  ,  and  neglected  fufferinge  ,  but  of  a 
wife  and  induftrious  fufferinge  ,  which  draweth, 
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andcontriueth  vfe  and  aduantage  out  of  that  which 
feemeth  aduerfe  and  contraryjwhich  is  that  property 
which  wc  cal,  Accomodating  or  Applying.Now  the 
wifedomc  of  Application  refteth'  principally  in  the 
'  exadl&diftindt  knowledge  oftheprecedentftace,or 
difpofition,vnto  which  we  do  apply:  for  we  cannot 
fit  a  garment,  except  weefirft  take  meafure  of  the 
Body.  * , 

So  then  the  firft  Article  of  this  knowlcde  is  to 
fet  downe  Sound  and  true  diftributions  and  deferipti- 
ons  of  the  feueral  charafters  &tempers  of  mens  N  a- 
tures  and  difpofitions  fpecially  hauing  regard  to 
thofe  differences  which  are  moftradicall  in  being  the 
fountayns  and  Caufes  of  the  reft  or  moft  frequent  in 
Concurrence  orCommixturejwhereinitis  not  the 
handling  of  afeweofthemin  paflage  the  better  to 
delcribe  the  Mediocrities  of  vertues  that  can  fatiffie 
this  intention  for  if  it  deferue  to  be  confidcred  T hat 
there  are  minds  which  are  proportioned  to  great  mattes 
ethers  to  fmaf(  Which  Ariftotle  handleth  or  ought  to 
haue  handled  by  the  name  ofMagnaminity)  doth  it 
not  deferue  as  well  to  be  Confidered.  T hat  there  are 
rmndes  f  roportioned  to  intend  many  matters  and  others  to 
few ?  So  that  fome  can  dcuide  them  felues  others  cars 
perchance  do  exa&Iy  wel,  but  itmuft  bee  but  in  fewe 
things  at  once^  Andfo  there  cometh  to  bee  a  Nar- 
rotvnet  of  mind  as  wel  as  a  Pufillanimitf,  And  againe, 
T  hat fomemindes  are  proportioned  to  that  which  may  bee 
di [patched at  once  or  within  a fh&rt  return  of  timetot hers  to 
that  which  begins  a  far  re  of^and  is  to  be  won  with  length  of 
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purfute  ,—Idm  tu  tcnditque  fouetqne^  So  that  there  may 
be  fitly  faid  to  be  a  longanimity  which  is  Comonly 
alfoafcribed  to  God  as  a  'jMagttanimity  So  further 
deferued  it  to  be  confideted,  by  Ariftotle  7  bat  there 
it  a  difpcfi'.ion  in  Conuerfation  (  (uppofittg  it  in  things 
which  doe  in  no  fort  touch  or  concerne  a  mansfeife)to  joothe 
and  pleafr}  And  a  dtfpofttion  contrary  to  Contradict  and 
Cr^;Anddeferuethitnotmuch  better  to  beconfi- 
dered,T hat  there  is  a  dtfpofttion ,  not  in  conuerjation  cr 
talkefut  in  matter  of  mere  feriom  Nature( and fnppofing 
itjiill  in  things  me  erf  indifferent )  to  take  pleafurein  the 
good  of motherland  adifpofttion  contrarjrvifejo  take  diflafl 
at  the  good  of mother-,  which  is  that  proper!y,whtch  we 
call  good  N ature ..or  ill  Nature,  benignity  or  Malig¬ 
nity:  And  therefore  I  cannot  fufficiently  Maruayle  s 
that  this  parte  of  knowledge  touching  the  feuerall 
Characters  of  Natures  and  difpofitions  fhould  bee 
omitted  both  in  Morality  and  policy ,confidering  it  is 
offb  great  Miniftery,and  fuppeditation  to  them  both 
A  man  fhall  find  in  the  traditions  ofAftrofogy,fom 
prety  and  aptdiuifions  of  mens  Natures  according 
to  the  predominances  of  the  Planets;  Louers  of  fputet 
Loners  of  action  fouers  of  victory  Jouers  of  Honour ,  loners 
of  pleafure, louers  of  \^Arts f oners  ofchangeynd  fo  forth: 
A  man  fhall  find  in  the  wifeft  fort  of  thefe  Relations, 
which  the  Italians  make  touching  Conclaues} the  Na¬ 
tures  of  the  feuerall  Cardinalls  ,  handiomlye  and 
liuely  painted  fourth  :Aman  fhall meete  with  inc- 
uery  dayes  Conference  the  denominations  ofsenfi • 

tine  fry  formally  ull f  amorous  yertamefhmo  dt  Prima 

imprcffioney  Hmmo  dt  vltima  impreffonc ,  and  the  like. 
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and  yet  ncuerthclefie  this  kind  of  obleruations  wan* 
dreth  in  wordes,but  as  not  fixed  in  Enquiry.For  the 
diftin&ions  are  found  (  many  of  them  )  but  we  con¬ 
clude  no  precepts  vpon  them,  wherein  our  faulte  is 
the  greater jbccaufe  both  Hiftory,  Pocfye,and  daylie 
experience  are  as  goodly  fields  where  thefe  obler. 
uations  grow,  whereof  wee  make  a  few  p Defies,  to 
hould  in  our  hands,but  no  man  bringeth  them  to  the 
confe&ionarysthat  Receits  mought  be  made  of  them 
for  vfe  of  life.  .  . 

Of  much  like  kindc  arc  thole  impreffions  of 
Kature, which  are  impofed  vpon  the  Mind  by  the  Sex, 
by  tht  a tge ,  by  the  Region,  by  health ,  and  fteknefe  ,  by 
beauty  and  deformity ,  and  the  like  ,  which  are  inhe- 
rent,and  not  extcrnc:and  again  thofe  which  are  c  a  li¬ 
fe  d  by  extern  fortuneias  Soueraygnty ,  Nobility ,  obfeure 
birth, ritches,  wan  t, M agif racy  e,  priuatenejp ,  prosperity, 
aduerfity ,  Conflant fortune ,  variable  fortune ,  rifng  per 
fait  am, per  gradttt ,  and  the  like :  And  therefore  we 
fce,that  Plautus  maketh  it  a  wonder ,to  fee  an  oulde 
man  beneficent,  Benignitat  hum  vt  adolefcenttdi  ejl : 
Saint  Paul  concludcth  that  feuerity  of  difeipline 
was  to  be  vfed  to  the  Cretans,  Increpa  eos  dun,  vpon 
the  difpofition  of  their  Country  Cretenfes  femper 
mendace* ,  maU  Be  fix,  ventres  pigri .  Saluf  noteth, 
that  it  is  vfuall  with  Kinges  to  defire  Contradic- 
toryes  fed  pier unque  Regia  volant  ates ,  vt  vehementes 
(ttnt  fc  mobiles, Japeque  >pfe  ftbi  achierfx  ,  Tacitus  ob“ 
J  3J  ferueeb 
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ferueth  how  rarely  railing  of  the  fortune  mendeth 
the  difpofition  ,  Jo  1m  ycfjwfianus  iirutatus  in  melius , 
Tindarus  maketh  an  obferuation  ,  that  greate  and 
fuddaine  fortune  for  the  moil  parte  defeateth  men 
£ui  magnam  fcelicitatem  concoquere  non  poffunt  :  So 
the  Pfalme  fhewcth  it  is  more  eafie  to  keep  a  mea” 
fure  in  the  enioying  of  fortune  ,  then  in  the  in- 
creafe  of  fortune  .  Diuiti &  fi  affluant ,  ml  he  Ccr  ap« 
fonere  :  Thefe  obferuations  and  the  like  ,  I  denye 
not,  but  are  touched  a  little  by  -ATtflotle  as  in  paf- 
fageinhis  Rhetoricks ,  and  are  handled  in  fome 
fcattcrcd  difcourfes  ,  but  they  were  neuer  incor¬ 
porate  into  Mo  rail  Philofophy,  to  which  they  doe 
cflentiallye  appertayne:  as  the  knowledg  of  the  di- 
uerfitye  of  groundes  and  Mouldes  doth  to  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  diuerfity  of  Com¬ 
plexions  and  Conftitutions  doth  to  the  Phifition  $ 
except  we  meane  to  follow  the  indilcretion  of  Empe 
riques, which  minifter  the  fame  medicines  to  all  pa¬ 
tients. 

Another  Article  of  this  knowledge  is  thelnquirye 
touching  the  affections :  for  as  in  Medicining  of  the 
body  it  is  in  order  firft  to  know  the  diuers  Complex¬ 
ions  and  conftitutions  ,  (econdlye  the  difeafes  , 
and  laftlye  the  Cures  :So  in  medicining  of  the 
Minde ,  after  knowledge  of  the  diuers  Charact¬ 
ers  of mens  natures  ,it  foloweth  in  order  to  know  the 
difeafes  and  infirmites  of  the  mind,  which  arno  oa 
thcr  the  the  perturbations  8c  diftemper  s  of  the  affec¬ 
tions 
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tions .  For  as  the  auncicnte  in  politiqucs  in  po” 
pu'.er  E  Rates  wcrcwoont  to  to  Compare  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  fea5artd  the  Orators  to  the  winds  becaufe 
as  the  lea  would  ofitfelfc  be  caulm  and  quiet,  if  the 
windesdidnot  mooue  and  trouble  it}  fo  the  people 
would  be  peaceable  and  tradable  il  the  feditious  ora 
tors  did  not  fet  them  in  working  and  agitation*So  it 
may  be  fitly  faid,  thatthe  mind  in  the  nature  thereof 
would  be  temperate  and  flayed,  if  the  affedions  as 
winds ,  did  not  put  it  into  tumulte  and  perturbation. 
And  here  againe  I  find  ftraunge ,  as  before,  that  A - 
rijletle  fhoulde  haue  written  diners  volumes  of  E” 
thiquts,  and  ne tier  handled  the  affedions,  which  is 
theprincipall  fubied  thereof  and  yet  in  his  RetorickS 
where  they  areconfidered  but  collaterally,  &  in  a  fe- 
cod  degree,  they  may  be  moo ued by  fpcecb) he  findeth 
place  for  them, and  hadleth  them  well  for  the  quatity 
but  where  their  true  place  is,hepretermitteth  them. 
For  it  is  not  hisdifputations  about  pleafure  and  paine 
that  can  fatiffie  this  inquiry,  no  more  then  hee  that 
fhould  generally  handle  the  nature  of  light  can  bee 
laid  to  handle  the  nature  of  Colours:  for  pleafure  and 
paine  are  to  the  particuler  affedions  as  light  is  to 
particular  collours  :  Better  trauailes  1  fuppofe  had 
the  Stoicks  taken  in  this  argument,  as  far  as  I  can  ga¬ 
ther  by  that  which  wee  haue  atfecondhand.’Butyet 
itislike,  it  was  after  their  manner  rather  in  fubtiltye 
of  definitions  (  which  in  a  fubied  of  ithis  nature  are 
butcuriolities)thenin  adiueand  ample  deferiptions 
andobferuations:folikewifel  findelome  particular 

wri- 
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writings  of  an  elegant  nature  touching fome  of  the 
affections  ,  as  ol  t^ydngcr^oi  Com  forte  vpon  aduerfi 
accidentes  ,  of  Tcitdcrxejje  cf  Countenance  ando- 
thcr*  But  the  poets  and  wtiters  of  Hiftorics  are 
thebeft  Do  dors  of  this  knowledge,  where  we  may 
finde  painted  fourth  with  greate  life.  How  affedions 
are  kindled  and  incytedrand  how  pacified  and  refrai 
2ied:  and  how  againc  Conteyned  from  ^d,  Stfurder 
degree:howtbey  difclofe  themfelues,how  they  work 
how  they  vary e,how  they  gather  and  fortifie,  how 
they  are  inwrapped  one  within  another,  aud  howe 
they  doe  fighte  and  encounter  one  with  another  , 
and  other  the  like  particularityes:  Amogft  the  which 
this  laftis  of  fpeciallvfe  in  Morall  and  Ciuile  mat¬ 
ters:  l  owe  1  fay  to  fett  affedion  againfle  affedion, 
and  to  Matter  one  by  another,even  as  wee  vfe  to  hunt 
beaft  with  beafle,aud  flye  byrde  with  birde,  which 
otherwife  percale  wee  coulde  not  fo  eafily  recover: 
vpon  which  foundation  is  .creded  that  excellent 
vfe  of  Tr annum  and  potna.  whereby  Ciuile  ttates 
Ccnfift,  imploying  the  predominante  affedionsof 
feare  and  hopeji or  the  fupprefling  and  brideling  the 
reft.  For  as  in  the  gouerncmente  of  ttates,  it  is 
fometimes  neceflarye  to  bridle  one  ladion 
with  another,  fo  it  is  in  the  gouernmente  with¬ 
in.  ■  . 

Now  Come  we  to  thofe  poynts  which  are  within 
our  our  owne  comand  and  haue  force  and  operacion 
vpon  the  mind  toaffedthe  wil  Zi  Appetite  &  to  alter 
Manners, -v/herin  they  ought  to  haue  hadlea  Cufl ome 

Y  y  i  exercife 
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Bxercife, Habit,  Education,  example,tmitation, Emulation 

Company ,  Frirtds,pr aife,R  {pro  oft,  exhort  at  to  fame  Ja  rves 

Bookts,  fludyes-.  x. heisas  they'haue  determinate  vie* 
in  moraliryeSjf rom  thefethe  mind  fuffereth,andof 
theie  are  fuch  receipts  &  Regiments  compounded  Sc 
defcribed,as  may  fee  me  torecouer  or  preferuc  the 
health  and  Good  efface  of  the  mind, as  farre  as  n'T- 
tameth  to  humane  Medycinsiof  which  number  wee 
will  vifit  vpon  lorn  one  or  two  as  anexaole  of  the  reft 
becaufeitweretoo  long  to  profecute  alls  and  there! 
fore  wee  doe  refume  Cuftome  and  habite  to  fpeake 

The  opinion  of  Ariftotle  feemethto  mee  a  negli¬ 
gent  opinion.  That  of  thofe  thinges  which  confiffby 
nature,nothing  can  be  changed  by  cuftome,vlin<7  for 
example:Tiiat  if  a  ftone  bee  throwneten  thoufande 
tymes.vp,it  wil  not  learne  to  affend,and  and  that  by 
often  feeing  or  bearing,  wee  doe  not  learne  to  fee  or 
hearethebetter.For  thougbethis  principle  bee  true 
m  things  wherein  nature  is  Peremptory  (the  reafon 
whereof  we  cannot  noweftande  todifeufte)yet  it  is 
otherwife  in  things  wherein  nature  admitteth  a  Uti. 
tide. For  he  moughtfee  that  a  (freight  gloue  wil  come 
more  eaiily  on  with  vfe,  and  that  a  wand  will  by  vfe 
bendotnerwife  then  itgrewerand  that  by  vfe  of  the 
voice  wee  fpeake  Iowder and  ftronger  ,  and  that 
by  vleo.  enduring  lieate  or  couldc,  we  endure  it  the 
better,  and  the  like.-  which  later  fort  haue  a  ncerer  re- 
femblance  vnto  that  fubiedt  of  Manners  he  handleth 

then  thole  inftaceswhfeh  he  alledgeth.  But  allowing 

his 
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his  Conclufion  that  venues  aud vices  confiflin  habit , 
he  ought  io  much  the  more  to  haue  taught  the  man¬ 
ner  otfuperinducing  that  habitetfor  there  bee  many 
precepts  of  the  wile  ordering  the  exercifcs  oft  he 
mintie ,  as  there  is  of  ordering  the  exercifes  of  the 
body,  whet  of  we  wil  recite  a  fewe. 

Thefirft  ihal  bee, that  wee  beware  wee  take  not 
at!the  firft  either  to  High  a  ftrayne  or  to  weakefon  if, 
too  Highe  in  a  differet  nature  you  difeorage,  in  a  con. 
fident  nature, you  breede  an  opinion  of  facility, and  fb 
a  (loth,  and  in  all  natures  you  breede  a  furder  expec¬ 
tation  then  can  hould  out, and  fo  an  infatisfa&ion  on 
the  end»if  to  weake  of  the  ether  fide  :you  may  not 
looke  to  performe  and  ouercome  any  great  taike. 

Another  precept  is  to  pra&ife  all  thinges  chiefly 
at  two  fcucrall  times,  the  one  when  the  mind  is  beftc 
difpofed,the  other  when  it  isworfie  d/Jpofed: that  by  the 
one  you  may  gaine  a  great  ftep,by  the  other  you  may 
workeout  the  knots  and  Stondcs  of  the  mind,  and 
make  the  middle  times  rhe  more  eafily  and  plea* 
fant.  - 

Another  precept  is, that  which  Ariflotle  mencio. 
neth  by  the  way, which  is  to  beare  euer  towards  the 
Contrary  extreame  of  that  wh»erevnto  we  are  by  Na¬ 
ture  inclyneddike  vnto  the  Rowing againft  the  ftreatn 
ormaking  a  wand  ftraight by  Byndmg him  Contra- 
ry  to  his  natural  CrookednefTe. 

Another  precept  is, that  the  mind  is  brought  to  a* 
ny  thing  better  and  with  more  fweetnefle  and  happi. 
neflc,if  that  wherevnto  you  pretend  be  not  firft  in  the 
— -  •  Yya  .  intention 
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intention  but  Tanqua  aliud  agendo,  becaufe  of  the  Na 

tiirall  Hawed  of  the  minde  againft  neceffitv  and  Con 

ftraint.Many  other  Axiomes  there  are  touching  the 

Managing  of  Exercife  and  cuftome:  which  being  fo 

^cndu6ted,doth  prooue  indeed  another  nature-but 

being  gouerned  by  chance, doth  cornoly  prooue  but 

an  ape  of  nature, &  bringeth  forth  that  which  is  lame 
and  Counterfette. 

So  ifvvce  fhoulde  handle  books  and  fiudies  and 

what  influence  and  operation  they  hauc  vpon  man- 
ners,are  nierc  not  diuers  precepts  of greate  caution 
and  uiredhon  appertaining  thereunto  ?  did  notone 
of  the  fathers  m  greate  indignation  call  Poe  ft  vimm 
Demommjoccmk  iuncreafeth  temptations,  pertur¬ 
bations  and  vaine  opinionsrls  not  the  opinion  oU- 
rijtotle  worthy  to  be  regarded  wherein  he  faith.  That 
youg  men  are  no  fitte  auditors  of  Moral  Philofophy 
becaufe  they  are  not  fetled  from  the  boyling  heate 
ohheiraftedions,nor  attempered  with  Time  and 
experience/*  and  doth  it  not  hereof  come  that  thofe 
excellent  books  and  difeourfes  of  the  auncien"* 
writer^ whereby  they  hauc perfwaded  vnto  vertue 
moit  eftedual]y,by  reprefenting  her  in  slate  and  Man 
lejly  >mdpoj>u!,er  optmom  againft  vertue  in  their  Part* 
files  Coates  ntt  to  be  fcorned  and  derided,)  are  offo 
uttle  efted-  towards  honefty  of  life,  becaufe  they  are 
not  red  &reuolued  by  me  in  their  mature  and  fetled 
yearesjbiu  confined  almoft  to  boyes  &  beginner  s?buc 
is  it  not  true  aho  that  much  lefte, young  men  are 

auditors  of  Matters  of  Policy, till  they  hauc  beenc 


throughly  feafoned  in  religion  &  Morality,Ieaft  their 
Iudgementes  be  corrupted,  and  made  apt  to  thinke 
that  there  arc  no  true  Differences  of  things,  but  ac- 
cord/ng.to  vtility  and  fortune^  thcverfe  defcribes  it- 
Prof  pi  rum  et  Fielix fcelus  virtus  voc  atur :  And  Againe 
life crucempretium fcelerit  tulitflic  dittdcwA'.v/h\ch  the 
Poets  do  fpeak  fatyrically  and  in  indignation  on  ver- 
tues  behalfe:But  books  of  pollicie  doe  Ipeake  it  feri- 
oufly,  and  pofitiuely  ,for  lb  it  pleafeth  Macbiaud rI  to 
fay  7  kit  if  Cafar  hid  bene  oncrthrewne  Je  mnlde  bane 
bcene  more  odious  ihen  euer  was  Catiline  ;  as  if  there  had 
beene  noe  difference  but  in  fortune,  between  a  very 
fury  cf  lafi  &  bloud ,  and  the  mojl  excellet  firit (his  am- 
bicio  referucd)  of  the  jwr/d?Again  is  there  not  a  Cau¬ 
tion  likewife  to  be  giuen  of  the  do&rines  of  Morali¬ 
ties  thefelues  (fome  kindes  of  the)  Ieafte  they  make 
men  too  precife  ,arrogat,  incopatible,  as  Cicero  faith 
oiCato  in  Marco  Catone.Hac  bona  qua  videmus  diuina  & 
egregia  if  fins  fcitote  efje  propria'.  qu,e  nonnun  qnarn  rcqiti- 
rirnus yeajunt  omniaynon anatura fed  a  Magi  fir 0} Many 
other  Axiomes  &  aduifes  there  are  touching  thole 
proprieties  &  effe6ts,which  lludies  doe  infufe  Sc  inftil 
into  nianers:  And  folikewile is  there  touchinge  the 
vfe  of  alkhofe  other  points  of  Company.’  fame,lawes 
and  the  reft ,  which  we  recited  in  the  beginning  in  > 
the  doctrine  of  Morality. 

But  there  is  a  kind  of  C  v  lt  vre  of  the  M  i  n  ds  that: 
femeth  yet  more  accurate  &  elaborate  the  the  reft  Sc 
is  built  vpon  this  ground:That  the  minds  ofall  men 

are  at  fame  times  in  a  ft  ate  more  perfite,  and  at  o- 

--  -  - -  -  the!;: 
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other  tymes  in  ajlate  more  depraued.The  ptirpofe  ther- 

forc  of  this  pra&ife  is  to  fixe  and  cherifhe  the  oood 
I  lowers  of  the  mind  and  to  obliterate  and  take  fourth 
the  EuihThe  fixing  of  the  good  hath  bene  pradfifed 
by  two  meanes3vowes  or  Conftant  refolutions ,  and 
obfer nances  ,or  exercifcs  which  are  not  to  be  regar. 
ded  fo  much  in  themfelues,as  becaufe  they  keepe  the 
myn  d  in  continual  obedience.The  obliterat  6  of  the 
E  mil  hath  been  pra&ifed  by  two  Meanes,(ome  kind 
of  Redemption  or  expiation  of  that  which  ispaft, 
3iid  an  Inception  or  account  de  Mono,  for  the  time 
to  come:  but  this  part,  feemeth  facred  and  religious, 
and  Iuftly:  for  all  goodMorall  Philofophy(  as' was 
faid,)is  but  an  handmaide  to  Religion. 

Wnerefore  we  will  conclude  with  that  Iaft  pointe 
which  is  of  all  other  meanes  the  mofte  compen¬ 
dious  aud  fummarye,  and  againe,  the  mofte  noble 
and  cffi-dual  to  the  reducing  of  the  minde  vnto  vcc. 
tue  and  good  eftate: which  is  the  cledtinj?  and  pro* 
pounding  vnto  amans  felfe  good  &  vertuous  ends  of 
his  life/uch  as  may  bee  in  a  reafonable  ibrvte  within 
his  Compas  to  attaine.For  if  cheie  two  things  be  lup 
ofcu.  that  a  mafet  before  him  honeft8e  Good  ends, 
and  againe  that  he  bee  refolute,  Conftant ,  and  true 
vnto  them;  it  will  follow  that  hee  fhahMoulde  him* 
felfe  into  al  vertuc  at  once:  and  this  is  indeede  like  the 
worke  ofnature,  whercasthe  other courfe ,  islike 
the  worke  of  the  hand-For  as  when  a  caruer  makes  an 
image  }hee  fhapes  onely  that  parte  whereupon  hee 
workech,as  if  hee  bee  vpon  T  he  face  that  parte  which 

fihali 
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fhal  bee  the  body  is  but  arudeftoae  ftil,  til  fuch  times 
as  hee  comes  to  it.  But  contrary  wife  when  Nature 
makes  a .flower  or  lining  creature  ftacc  fourmeth  rudi¬ 
ments  of  all  the  parts  at  one  timejfo  in  obtaining  ver 
tueby  hahite, while  a  man  pra£lifcth  Temperance,  he 
doth  not  profit  much  to  fortitude,  nor  the  likej  ■fiut 
when  he  dedicateth  &  applyeth  himfelfe  to good  ends,, 
lokc  what  vertue  foeuer  the  purfute  and  paffage  to¬ 
wards  thofe  ends  doth  commend  vnto  him  ,he  is  in 
uefted  of  a  precedent  difpofidon  to  comorine  him 
felf e  thereunto:  which  date  of  mind  Artftotle  doth  ex . 
excellently  cxpreflehimfelf, that  it  ought  not  to  bee 
called  vertuous,but  Dtuwihis  words  are  thefej  Irmm. 
tiitatt  autem  cottfetuancum  ett,  opponere  earn,  qtu  supra 
hmaniutem  eft,  her  etc  a  fine  dmjmm  virtutem.  And  a 
little  after;A7^  vt  fer<e,neque  vim,neq\  virtm  eft  sic  neq\ 
Dei.Scdkic  quideftatus  altius  quidda  virMe  eftftleahud 
middd  aviUc.hnd  therfore  we  may  fee  what  Geliuud 
of  honor  Paws  feemdus  attributed!  to  Traiane  mhis 
funer  all  oration,  where  he  faid.  That  men  needed  to 
make  me  other  prater*  to  the  God*,  hut  that  the)  mulde 

Continue  as  rood  Lords  to  thcm,asTramne  badbeene-.zs 

if  he  had  not  beeneonely  an  Imitation  of  diuine  m- 
cure ,but a  patterneofit.But thefcbeheathen&pro- 
phanepafTages  havingbuta  fliadowe  ofthatduune 
Sate  of  mind >hichReligion  and  the  holy  faith  doth 


Parity  which  is  exeiietiycaiieamcuuuuv^ 

»icaufe  it  coprehedeth  &  faftneth  al  vertues  together. 
\nd  it  is  elegancy  faid  by  CMenander  of  vaine^uc 
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whkhisbuta  fills  imitation  of  diuilie  /ouc.  Amur 

mdm  Sophtfta ,  Lmo  m  human  dm  vitam  .that  Lone 

tcachcth  amm  to  Carry  himfclfc .  better ,  then  the 

Sapbifi  or f  ranter, which  he  calieth  Lift  haded,  be. 
otife  with  all  his  rules  &precepttos  he  cannot  form 
a  m an  fo  Dextertoujlj  .nor  with  that  facility  to  prize 
himfelf  &  gouern  himfelf  as  loueca  do:So  certainly  if 
a  mas  min  a  be  truly  infiamd  with  charityit  doth  work 
himfouaimy  into  greter  perfe&io  then  al  the  Dodtrin 
°*  moraiitye  can  doe,  which  is  but  a  fophift  in  com¬ 
panion  CKtneotner  .Nayfurderas  Xenophon  obfer- 
ved  trueiy  that  ail  other  affedions  though  they  raife 
the  mmde, yet  they  doe  it  by  diftorting  ,and  vncom, 
Imefle  of  extafies  or  cxcefTesjbut  oneiy  Loue  doth 
exat  the  mind,  and  neuerthelefTejat  the  fame  inftant 
dotn  fettle  and  C ompofeix,  ^oin  all  other  excellent 
eyes  tnough  they  aduance  nature  yet  they  are  fubied 
toExccffc  .  Oneiy  Charity  admitteth  noe  Excejfc 
for  foe  we  fee  afpiring  to  be  like  God  in  power,  the 
Angells  tranfgcefled  and  fei:  A (cendam.&ero  fmitis 
altijj'mo:  By  afpiringe  to  be  Ifke  God  in  knowledge 
man  tranfgrcfled  and  fell .  Britts  ficut  Dii  (time;  L 
mm  &  malum-.  But  byafpiringto  a  fimilttudeofGod 
in  gooaiene  orloue,  neyther  Man  nor  Angelleuer 
tranfgrefled  or  (hall  tranfgrefTe.  Forvntothatim- 
nation  wee  are  called ,  Diligite  immicos  veftres 
BenefdCite  ets  qui  odermtt  vos  ,  &  orate  Pro  perfei 

quentibus&CalumniantibusvosvtfitisfilH  patrisveflri 

qui  in  cedis  eft  ,  qui  jolem  fuum  eriri  facit  super 

bonos 
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adolefcente  fecundo  qui  confurgit  pro  eo+  Here  is  expre- 
fled  that  which  was  noted  by  Sylla  firft3and  after  him 
by  T iberius^P lat  es  adorant  folem  orientem^quam  occiden *• 
tim  velmeridianum, 

Sijpiritus  potejlatem  habentis  afeenderit  super  te  3 

locum  tuum  ite  dimiferit ,  quia  Curatio  f octet  cejfare 

peccata  maxima  .Here  caution  is  giuen  th  at  vpon 

difpleafure,  retiring  is  of  all  couries  thevnfitteft; 

f  or  a  man  leaucth  thinges  at  word,  and  depri- 

ueth  himfelfe  of  meanes  to  make  them  bet- 

• 

ter. 

Erat  Ciultas  parua  &  panel  in  to  viri->  venit  cotta 
trt  etm  rex  magnus ,  &  vadduit  earn  3  wjlrxuitque 
munitior.es  per  Gjrunt^.  &  perfect*  ejl  obfidiejnuentujquit 
ejt  in  ea  vir  pauper  &  jap  ten &  liber autt  earn  per  japi* 
mi  am  ham,  &  nullus  deinceps  reccrdalus  ejl  bomittis 
illius pauperise  Here  the  corruptions  of  (fates  is  fette 
foorh;  that  e(f  ecme  not  vertue  or  merite  longer  then 
they  haixvfcofit. 

tJMollis  refponfio  jrangtt  tram . Here  is  noted  that  fi¬ 
le  nee  or  rough  Anfweare  ,cxafperateth:but  an  ans 
(wear  prefent  and  temperate  pacifietb* 

I  ter  pig  rorum.quafi fepes  fiinarum  is  liuc- 

lie  reprefented  how  laborious  (loth  prooueth  in  the 
endj  for  when  thinges  arc  differred  till  the  lade 
indant,and  nothing  prepared  before  hande,  euerye 
ftepp  findcthaBryer  or  Impediment,which  catcheth 
or  (foppeth. 

Melt  or  ejl  finis  erationis  quam  principitm.  Here  is  tax. 
edthevanitie  offormall  fpeakersjthat  ft udy  more 
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about  prefaces  and  inducemcntSjthen  vpou  thecon- 
clufions  and  iilues  of  fpeachc. 

cogwfcit  in  iudicio  factem ,  non  bene  fac'u 
til  eel  pro  bucief/a pants  dejcrei  van  atom  .Here  is  no- 
ted  that  a  iudge  were  better  be  a  briber ,  then  a  ref- 
pe&crofperfons  :for  a  corrupt  Iudge  offendethnot 
lo  lightly  as  a  facile- 

Fir  pauper  calumnians  pauperesftmilnejl  mbrivea 
hemcnt'tjn  quo  faratur fames-,  here  isexprefled  the 
exrreamuy  oi  neceilitous  extortions  3  figured  in 
the  auncicnte  fable  ofthe  full  and  the  hungry  horfe- 
kech. 


Fens  tnrbatns  pede\&  vena  corrupt  a  }ejl  iufius  caden  s 
ccram  impio :  here  is  noted  that  one  iudiciail  andex- 
en  plar  iniquity  in  the  face  ofthe  world,doth  trouble 
thefountaines  ofluflice  more,then  many  particuler 
Iniurie s  palled  over  by  coimiuence* 

ga  t  {nbtrabit  altcputd  apatre.  &  a  matre„  &  dia 
cii  hoc  non  efje  peccant }  particeps  ejl  bomicidi)  5  here  is 

„ ,  #  men  in  wronging  theyr  beft 

frindes  ,vfe  to  cxtcntiatr  their  faulte,  as  if  they 
moughte  prefume  orbeebo'devpon  them  ,it  doth 
contrariwik  indeedeaggrauate  their  faulty  turnetb 
it  from  Iniury  to  impiety* 

ugc/t  cjje  arnicas  hotnini  iracundo }  nee  ambnlato 
cum  b ominc  funofo  ;  here  caution  is  giuen  that 
in  the  eJedb'on  of  our  friends  w'ce  doe  principalliy 
avoide  thofc  which  are  impatience,  as  thofe  that 
will  dpoufc  vs  to  many  factions  and  quan 
rels,.  ’■ 


11 . . 


here  is  noted  that  in  domefticall  reparations  &  brea¬ 
ches  men  c!oe  promifc  to  themfelues  quiet  ting  of 
theire  minde  and  contentemente,  blit  ft  ill  they  are 
deceived  of  theire  expe&ation,  and  it  tumeth  to 
winde* 

Ftlius  saptens'Utfeat  pair em  fetus  veto flaltus  m&fti- 
eia  eji  mairi  fuea.  Here  is  diftinguifhed  that  fathers 
haue  rtiofte  comforte  of  the  good  proofc  of 
of  their  fonnesjbut  mothers  haue  mode  difeomfort 
of  their  ill  proofe  jbecaufe  women  haue  little  difeer- 
ninge  of  vertue  butof  fortune*. 

Jjfuicelat  delicium  quasrit  amicitiamfed  qui  altero fer- 
mone  repeiit  3feperatfaderatot  j  here  caution  is  giuen 
that  reconcilemente  is  better  managed  by  an  Aw- 
nettp  and  palling  ouer  that  which  is  paft,  then  by  A- 
pologies  and  excufatio;is* 

In  emit  opere  be  no  erit  Abundant} a  jvbi  autem  verba 
(ant  plarima ,  ibi  frequenter  egejtas  :here  is  noted  that 
words  and  difeourfe  aboundeth  moile, where  there  is 
idlenefle  and  want* 

Primus  & fua  caufa  iujiusfed  venit  alterapars3&  in - 
quiretmeam., Heareis  obferuedthatin  all  caufes  the 
firfttalepoffefleth  much,in  forte , that  the  prejudice, 
thereby  wrought  wil  bee  hardly  remooued,  excepte 
fotneabufe  or  falfitie  in  the  Information  be  detec¬ 
ted* 

Verba  blmguis  quaft  fmplicia  ipfa  per  tun  Hint  ad 
intertcra  ventris  j  there  is  diftinguifhed  that  flattery^ 
and  infinuation  which  feemeth  fet  and  artificial!, 

Aaaa  ftnketh 
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“J^eth  not  farre,hut  that  entrcth  deepe*  which  hath 
the  we  of  nature,libertie,and  fimplicity, 

fitter  adit  den(o  tern  jpsefibi  iniuriam  facit  & 
qui ayguitlmpam  fbi  maculam  gem.  Here  caution 
is  giuen  howe  wee  tender  reprehenfion  to  arro- 
gante  an  d  fco  neftiil  natures,  whofc  manner  is  to 
clteeme  it  tor  contumely.an  J  accordingly  ro  re* 
tourne,it, 

Da  Japienti  occafionem  &  addeinr  ei  fitpient/a. 
Here  is  diftinguifhed  the  wifedome/broughteinto 
habite}and  that  which  is  but  verballand  fwimming 
onelyin  conceitc:  for  the  one  vpon  the  occaflone 
prefented  isquickned  andredoubled:theother  isa- 
mazedand  confufed. 

J£uo  mo  do  in  aqms  refplendeut  v  tilt  us  profp/cien- 
tium  ^fic  cor  da  hominum  manifejlasunt  prudentibus , 
Here  the  mind  ofa  wife  man  is  compared  to  a  glafle, 
wherein  the  Images  of  all  diuerfitie  of  Natures 
&  Cuftoms  are  rep  refeted,  fro  which  reprefentatio 
procecdeth  that  application , 

Q*i sapit  inmtmeris monbus  aplst serif. 

Thus  haue  I  fhidefome  what  longer  vpon 
thefe fentenccs pollitiquc  of  Saio;non,then  is  ag'e» 
able  to  the  proportion  of  an  example  :ledde  with 
a  defire  to  giue authority  to  this  parte  ofknowe- 
ledge, which  I  noted  as  deficientc  by  fo  excel* 
Jente  a  prefidente:  :an  j  haucalfb  attended  them 
with  briefe  obferuatiorts  ,  fitch  as  to  my  vuder- 
ftandinge,  offer  noe  Violence  to  the  fence,  though 
I  knowc  they  may  bee  applyed  to  a  more  diuinc  vfe: 

.  but 
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But  it  is  allowed  eueti  in  diuinity,  that  feme 
Interpretations, yea  and  fomc  writings  haue  more  of 
the  £^/e,tlien  others:  But  takinge  them  as  /nftrudi- 
ens  lor  life,  they  moughte  haue  receiued  large  diP 
£ourfe,if  I  woulde  bane  broken  them  and  illunrated 
thembydiducemcnts  and  examples* 

Neither  was  this  in  vfeonly  with  thehcbrews,Butit 
is  generally  to  be  found  in  the  wifdomc  of  the  more 
auncicnt  Times:  that  as  men  founde  outanyobfer. 
uatio  that  they  thought  was  good  for  life,they  would 
gather  it  andexprelfe  it  in  parable,  or  afphorifme, 
or  fable.But  for  fables  they  were  vicegerents  &  flip- 
plies  ,wherc  Examples  failed:  Nowe:  that  the  times 
abounde  with  hiltorie,  the  Ayme  is  better  when 
.  themarkeis  aliue.And  therefore  the  fourme  ofwri- 
;  ting  which  of  al  others  is  fitteft  for  this  variable  argu 
-  meute  of  Negotiation  and  occafionsis  that  which 
hdachianel  chofe  wifely  and  aptly  for  Goueinmente: 

| namely  difeourfe  vpon  Hi  ft  ones  or  Examples  *  For 
'  knowledge  draw ne  frelhlyand  in  our  view  out  of 
particulersjknoweth  tlie  waie  bell  to  particulers  a- 
gaine.  And  it  hath  much  greater  life  for  pra&ife: 
when  the  difeourfe  attendeth  vpon  the  Exam¬ 
ple, then  when  the  example  attenddeth  vpon  the 
difeourfe  .For  this  is  no  pointe  of  order  as  it 
feemeth  at  firfte  but  of  fubftance  .For  when 
the  Example  is  the  grounde  being  fet  downe 
in  anhiftory  at  largest  is  let  down  with  al  circumfta- 
tes :  which  maye  lometimes  coiitroui  the  difeourle 
\  thereupon 
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thereupon  made, and  fotnc  times  fupplyitjasa  verie 
pa  ter  nc  for  gainej  wheras  the  Examples  alledged 
for  the  dilcourfes  fake  ^atc  cited  fuccinfllyj  ^nd  with 
out  particularuy,and  carry  a  feruile  afpe&e  towards 
thcdiicouifcywhich  they  are  broughtein  to  make 
good. 

£ut  this  difference  is  not  amiflfc  to  bee  remem- 
bred^tbat  as  hiftorye  of  Tymes  is  the  beft  grounds 
for  difeourfe  of  Gouernemente,fuch  as  'JMacbyauel 
handleth  j  foHiftoriesof  Lines  is  the  moftc  pro* 
per  for  difeourfe  ofbufineffe  is  more  con. 
verfante  in  priuate  Adioris.  N  ay,  there  is  a  ground 
of  difeourfe  for  this  piirpofe5fitter  then  them  both 
which  is  difeourfe  vpori  letters ,  fuch  as  are 
wife  and  weightie  ,as  manie  are  oh  Cicero  ad  Atticam 
and  others  .For  letters  haue  a  greate  and  more  par- 
tic uler  reprefentation  of  bufinefle,  then  either 
chronicles  or  L iues  5  Thus  haue  wee  fpoken  both 
of  the  'matter  and  fourme  of  this  parte  of  Ciuile 
knowledge  touching  Negotiation}  which  wee  note 
to  he  deficient  • 

Mt  yet  there  is  another  part  ofthis  part,  which  diffe. 
rtth  as  much  fro  that  wherofwe  haue  fpok<5  as  fapere, 
ikfibt  Saperettheoae  moouing  as  it  were  to  the  circu 
rence  3the  other  to  thccentcrifor  there  is  awife- 
dome  of  counfell,  and  againe  there  is  a  wife- 
dome  of  preiliing  a  mans  owne  fortune  j 
and  they  doe  fometimes  meet , and  often  feuere.For 
many  are  wife  in  their  owne  ways, that  are  weak  for 

gouern; 
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gouernmente  or  Counfe5],likc  Ants  which  is  a  wife 
creature  tor  it  {elf,  but  very  hurteftill  for  the  gar¬ 
den-  This  wifedome  the  Romanes  did  take 
much  knoiveledge  of,  Nam  pol fapteru  ( faith  the 
Comicall  Poet  )  Fingit  foriunm  and  it 
greweto  an  adage,  Fa'cy quifcjtte  forirna  pyopri&i 
and  Lime  attribu  cth  it  to  Cato  thefirft,  In  hoc 
mro  tanta  vis  mimi& inginij  merat3vt  quocunqtie  Loci 
natus  ejjet  fibs  jpfe  for  tun  am  faff  urns  vi&ere  tur. 

This  conceit  orpofition  if  it  bee  too  much 
declared  and  prefeffed  ,  hath  beene  thoughte  a 
thinge  impolitique  and  vnlucky,as  was  obferued 
in  7 metheus  the  Athenian  :  who  hauinge  ’done 
tfianie  greate  feruices  to  the  Eftate  in  his  goucrnmec 
and  giuinge  an  accounte  thereof  to  the  people 
as  the  manner  was ,  did  conclude  euery  particulet 
with  this  Claufe,  And  in  this  fortune  had  noe  pare 
And  it  came  fb  topaflethat  hee  neuer  pr  ofpered 
in  any  thinge  hce  tooke  in  hande  afterwarde:  for  this 
is  too  high  and  too  arrogant  favouring  of  that  which 
Ezechiel faith  of  Pharaoh :  Dicis-.fluuius  est  mem  &  ego 
fecimometipfum :  or  of  that  which  another  prophetee 
fpeaketh  :  That  men  offer  Sacrifices  totheire  nettes 
and  fnares,  and  that  which  the  7oett  expre= 
ffethy  Dexfra  mihi  Dim  y  &  fclum  quod  inutile  hbro. 

Nunc  adfinte  : 

For  thefe  confidences  were  euer  vti hal¬ 
lowed  ,  and  vnbleffed* And  therefore  those  that 
were  great  Po'litiques  indeede  euer  afcribed  their  ^ 
fucccefles  to  their  felicitie :  and  not  to  theire  skil  1  or 

vet  me 
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vertue.  For  fo  Syllafurnamed  himfelfe  Fcelve  ,not 
<JMagnm.SoCaf &  (aide  to  the  Maiftetof  the  fhippe, 
Cxfartm  fort  as  & for  tun  am  eius. 

But  yet  neuerthelelfe  thefe  Portions  Faber  quiftfo 
fortuna  jua ,  (afiens  domimbitur  ajlris :  luma  virtuti 
nuUaefl  via ,  and  the  Jike,being  take  and  vied  as  fpurs 
to  /nduftry,andnot  as  ftirops  co  infolcncy  rather  for 
relolution  then  for  prefumption  or  outwarde  de¬ 
claration  3  haue  beene  euer  thoug'nte  founde  and 
good, and  are  no  queftion  imprinted  in  the  greateft 
mindes:whoarefo  lenfible  of  this  opinion  Sas  they 
cau  fcarce  containe  it  wit  hi  n.  As  we  fee  in  Augulha 
Ca/ar (who  was  rather  diuerfe  from  his  vncle,xhe:i, 
infefiour  in  vertue)how  when  he  died, he  defiered  his 
friends  aboute  him  to  giue  him  a  Plaudtte:  as  if  hee 
were  confcicntc  to  himfelfe  that  he  had  played  his 
parte  wel  vpon  the  ftage  *This  parte  of  knowledge 
we  doe  reporte  alfoas  deficient:  not  but  that  it  is 
pradliled  too  much,butit  hath  not  beene  reduced  to 
writinge  .And  therefore  leaftit  fhouldefemeto  any 

Taber  t^lat  *s  n°tcomprehenfible  by  Axio:nc,Icis  requi- 
fitc  as  wee  did  in  the  formcr,that  wee  fet  down  fome 
JFortu-  heads  orpaflages  of  it.  .  ' 

n£  stue  Wherein  it  maye  appeare  at  the  firft  a  newe 
de  Am. an<^  vnwoonted  Argumente  to  teach  men  how  to 
r  raife  and  make  theire  fortune, a  do&rinc  wherein 

eucry  man  perchance  will  bee  ready  to  yeeld  him- 
rptt<e»  felfc  a  difciplc  til  he  feethe  difficulty:for  fortune  la- 
ycth  as  heauy  impofitions  as  vertuef  and  it  is  as 
harde  and  fevere  a  thinge  to  bee  a  true  Folk* 

tiejut 
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poliuqtw3  as  tobetruelye  morall.  But  thehandlinge 
hereof, concerneth  learning  greatly,  both  in  honour, 
and  in  fubftance  .•  In  honour,  bccaufe  pragmaticall 
men  may  not  goe  away  with  an  opinion  that  lear¬ 
ning  is  like  aLaike  that  can  mount,  and  fin gc,  and 
pleafe  her  felfe,  and  nothing  eifej  but  may  knowe 
that  file  houldetb  as  well  of  the  hauke  that  can  loare 
ajoft,  and  can  alio  cefcend  and  fir  ike  vpon  the  pray. 
In  futftance,becaufe  it  is  theperfite  lawe  of  enqui¬ 
ry  of  trueth T  hat  nothing  bee  in  the  globe  of  matter 3 
which  fhould  not  he  likewife  in  the  globe  of  Cry  flail ,  or 
FcurmeythatiSythatlhere  be  uot  any  thing  in  being  & 
a&ion,which  fhould  not  bee  drawne  and  collected 
into  contemplation  and  dodrine.-Neyther  doth  lear¬ 
ning  admire  or  cfteeme  of  this  Architecture  of  for- 
tune5otherwife  then  as  ©fan  mfcriour  workejFor  no 
mans  fortune  can  be  an  endwoortby  of  his  being, 
and  many  times  the  woorthieft  men  doe  abandon 
theyr  fortune  willingly  for  better  relpedts:  but  neuer-' 
theleffe  fortune  as  an  organ  of  vertue  and  merit  de- 
ferueth  the  confideration. 

Firft  therefore  the  precept  which  I  conceiueto 
beemoftfummary,  towardesthe  prcuaylingin  forj 
tune ;  is  to  obtaine  that  windowe  which  dfomus 
did  require,  who  feeing  in  the  frame  of  mans  heart, 
fuch  Angles  and  recefles,  founde  fault  there  was 
not  a  windowe  to  looke  into  them :  that  is,  to  proi 
cure  good  informacions  ofparticulars  touching  per8 
Cons, their  Natures,their  defires  &  ends, their  cuftoms 
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and  fafhions, theyr  helpes  and  aduantages,and  wher- 
by  they  chcefly  ftandi  fo  againe  their  weaknetfes  and 
diladuantages,and  where  they  lye  moft  open  and  ob- 
noxiouSjtheir  friendes,fa&ions,  dependaunces.-  and 
againe  they  r  oppofites,enuiors,  competitors,  thevr 
moods, and  times,  S, ola  viri  molks  adytm^tebor*  nor  as  ■ 
theyr  principles,rules,and  obferuacions.-and  the  like; 
And  this  not  onely  of  perfons,but  of  adions :  what 
are  on  fc  ote  from  time  to  timeiandhow  they  are  con 
ducted, fauo ured,oppofedj  and  how  they  importe: 
and  the  like  5  For  the  knowledge  of  prefent  Afti-* 
ons,is  not  onely  materiall  in  itfflfo,  but  without  it 
aliOjthe  knowledge  ofperfonsis  very  erronious:  for 
men  chaunge  with  the  aftions;  and  whiles  they  arc 
m  piirfuite,  they  are  one ,  and  when  they  retourne 
to  theyr  Nature,  they  are  another  .  Thefelnfor- 
matiohsof  particulars,  touching  perfons  and  afti, 
ons,are  as  the  minor  proportions  in  euery  adiiue  fyl 
logifme^for  rip  excelleacye  of  obfervacions  (which  ' 
are  as  the  mmr  propofitions)can  fuffice  to  ground  a 

conclufion^if  therebeerrorandmiftakinginthc  mi¬ 
nors. 

That  this  knowledge  is  poflible  5  Salomon  is  our 
furety  who  fayech.  CcuftliuM  in  cor de  viri  tan^ukm  or 
qua  profunda  y fed  vir  prudens  exbaurhf  illud  :  And 
although  the  knowledge  it  lelfe  fallcth  not  vn- 
der  precept, becaufe  it  is  of  Indiuiduals  ,  yee  the  Iti- 
liruulions  lor  the  obtaining  of  it  may. 

We  will  beginne  therefore  with  this  precept,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  aunciente  opinion,  that  the  Synewes 
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of  wifedome.,  are  flownefle  of beleefe,  and  diftruft  : 
That  more  truft  bee  ginen  to  Countenances  and 
DeedeSjthen  to  wordes  :  and  in  wordes,  rather  to 
fuddaine pallages  ,  and  furprifed  wordes  .-then  to 
let  and  purpofed  wordfs :  Neither  let  that  be  feared 
which  is  (ay  de  fronts  nulla  fide^  which  is  meant  of  a 
generall  outward  behauiour,and  not  of  thepriuare 
andfubtile  mocicns  and  labours  of  the  countenance 
and  gefture,which  as  Jg.  Cicero  elegantly  fayth,is^f* 
wmi  Ianua jhe gate  of the  Mind:  None  more  dole  then 
Tybenus, and  yet  T acitus  faythof  G alius  y  Etenim <vul- 
tu  offer.  fionem  conkBauerat.So  againe  noting  the  di£ 
feringCharaderand  manner  of  his  commending 
Germamcus  andDrufusin  the  Senate-,  he  fayethj  tou» 
ching  his  fafhion  wherein  hee  carried  his  lpeeche 
of  Germnnicus,thus  -.LMagis  in  fpeciem  adorn  at  is  ver- 
bis^  quam  vtfemtus (entire  crederetur^  butofDrufus 
thus,  Eauciortbm  fed  intention ,  &  fida  oratione :  and 
in  another  place  fpeaking  of  his  charadcroffpeecb, 
when  he  did  any  thing  that  wasgratious  andpopu- 
Ier3he  fayeth,That  in  other  thinges  hee  was  velut  e- 
lu£i annum  verborumtb ut  then  againe  ,  Solutius  toque- 
batur  quando  fubueniret.So  that  there  is  no  fuch  arti¬ 
ficer  of  diffimnlation  :  nor  noe  fuch  commaunded 
toxmtnzmcc(vultus  iujjusfxhax  can  feuer  from  a fai- 
ned  taIe3fomeof  thefe  fafhions,  either  a  more  Height 
and  careleffe  falhion,or  more  fet  &  formally  or  more 
tedious  and  wandring :  or  comming  from.a  ma  more 
drily  and  hardly. 

Neither  are  Deede*  fitch  allured  pledges,as  that 
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they  may  be  tr  ufted  without  aiudicious  colideracio  of 
their  magnitude  and  nature,  Frasss  (jbiw  paruis  fidem 
frajtruit,vt  maiore  emolumento  fallat ;  and  the  Italian 
thinketh  himfelfe  vpon  the  point  to  be  bought  and 
lould  :  when  he  is  better  vfed  then  he  was  woont  to 
be  without  manifeftcaufe.  For  finall  fauoures  thev 
doe  but  lull  men  a  fleepe,both  as  to  and  as  to 

Itidufiry, and  are  as  Demoflhenes  calleththem ,Alimcn- 
tafocordia.So  againe  we  fee,  how falfe  the  nature  of 
fome  deeds  are  in  that  particular ,  which  c Mutianus 
pradiled  vpon  o dmonms  Frimm ,  vpon  thathollowe 
and  vnfaithful!  reconcilement,  which  was  made  bei 
tween  themnvhereupon Mutianus  aduancedmany  of 
the  friends  of  Antonius\S'\mul arnicis  tins prajedluras  ds* 
tribunal  us  Lrgitur; wherein  vnder  pretence  to  ftreng-» 

then  him, he  did  defolate  him,  and  won  from  him  Ins 
dependanccs. 

As  for  words  ( though  they  be  like  waters  to  Phifi* 
tions,ful  of  flattery  and  vn  certainty^)  yet  they  are  not 
to  be  difpiled,  fpecially  with  the  aduantage  of  paflu 
on  and  affedion  .  For  fo  wee  fee  Tjkrms  vpon  a 
flinging  and  inccnfing  fpeech  o f  Agrippina,  came  a 
ftep  foorth  ofhis  diffimulacion  when  he  fayd,  You  are 
hurtjxcaufe you  doc  not  raignex  of  which  Tacitus  fayeth. 
Audita  bac  ,  raram  occults  pefleris  voeem  clicture  * 
correptamque  Grwco  z-tr/u  admonuit  :  id  to  Udi  quia 
non  regnaret.  And  therefore  the  Poet  doth  elegantly 

cal  paflions,tortures,  that  vrge  men  to  confefie  theyr 
fecrces.  .  3 

Vino  tortus  txira, 
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And  experience  fhewethy  there  are  few  men  fo  true 
to  thcmfelues ,  and  fo  fetled;  but  that  fometimes 
vpon  heate,  fometimes  vpon  brauerye/ometime: 
vpen  kindeneffe,  fometimes  vpon  trouble  of  rainde 
and  weakneffe,they  open  themfelues;fpecially  if  they 
be  put  to  it  with  a  counter-dilfimulatio, according  to 
the  prouerb  of  Spain  3Dt  tnctitiT a^ficar  <vcrdad\‘J  ell 
a  he^and find  a  truth » 

As  for  the  knowing  of  men,  which  is  at  fecond 
hand  fromReportes :  mens  weakenefle  and  faultes 
are  beftknowne  from  theyr  Enemies,  theyr  ver^ 
tues3  and  abilityes  from  theyr  friendes  ;  theyr  ciw 
ftomesaudTimes  from  theyr  feruauntes.-  their  con- 
ceites  and  opinions  from  theyr  familiar  friends, with 
whom  they  difeourfe  mofhGenerall  fame  islight,& 
the  opinions  concerned  by  fuperiors  or  equals  are  de. 
ceitfuhfor  to  fuch  men  are  more  m&^Verior {am*  e 
domesitcii  emanat. 

But  the  foundeft  difclofing  and  expounding 

of  men  is  ,  by  theyr  natures  and  endes  ,  wliere* 

in  the  weakeft forte  of men  arc  beft  interpreted  by 

theyr  Natures ,  and  thewifeftby  theyr  endes.  For 

it  was  both  pleafauntlye  andwifelyefayde(though 

1  thinke  verye  vntruely  )  by  aNuntioof  the  pope, 

returning  from  a  certayne  Nation  ,  where  hee 

ferued  as  LLDGER  :  whole  opinion  beeing  afked 

touching  the  appointemente  of  one  to  gos  in  his-. 

place,  hee  wifhed  that  in  anye  cafe  they  did  not 

fend  one  that  was  too  wife  :  becaufe  rq  very  wife 

man  would  euer  imagine, what  they  in  that country 
v  •  were 
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were ’like  to  doe  :  And  certaynclyc,  it  is  an  erJ 
i  our  frequent/or  men  to  fhoot  ouer9and  to  fuppofe 
deeper  ends, and  more  compare  reaches  then  are: 

true.1313” f>r0UCrb  !:einS  eIeg3nt.&  forthe  moll  part 

T>i  dd/Uiyt^li Jenno^e  di fcdey 
C  n  e  man co  cht  non  credn 

1  here  is  commonly  leflTe  monyjefle  wifedome ,  and 
lefle  good  faith, then  men  doe  accompt  vpon: 

But  F  rinces  vpon  a  farre  other  Reafon  are  beft  inter- 
preted  by  their  natures,  and  priuate  perfons  by  theyr 

fot'riVl™0?  betCmS  3t  the  toPPe  humane  <je* 
fires,they  haue  for  the  m  oft  part  no  particular  endes. 

whereto  they  afpire :  by  diftaunce  from  which  a  man 

mought  take  meafure  and  fcaie  of  the  reft  of  thevr 

adions  and  defires .  which  is  one  of  the  caufes  that 

maketh  theyr  heartes  more  infcru&able:  Neyther  is 

it  fafhcient  to  mfourme  onr  felues  in  mensendes 

tWr°fdlC  variety  of  them  onely,but  alfo  of 
the  predominancy  what  humour  reigneth  moft,and 
what  end  is  principally  fought.For  fifwec  fee,  when 
TtgeAttM  fawe  himfelfe  out-ftripped  by  Petrouim 
Turptlianut  m Neroes  humours  of  pleafures  CMetus 

vpon 

But  to  all  this  parte  of  Enquierie,  the  moftcom- 

aendious  waye  refteth  in  three  thinges  ;  Thefirft  to 
haue  generall  acquaintaunce  and  inwardndfe  with 
thole  which  haue  generall  atquaintance,  and  looke 
moft  mto  the  wprldc :  and  fpeciallye  according  to 

the 
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the  diuerfitieof  Bufinefle,  and  the  diuerfitye  of  Per. 
fons,  to  haue  priuacye  and  conuerfation  with  fome 
one  friend  at  leaf!  which  is  parfite  andwejl  intelli- 
genced  in  euery  feuerall  kinde*  The feconde  is  to 
keepe  a  good  mediocritye  in  Iibertieoffpeeche,  and 
fecrecy,  inmoft  thingeslibertyerfecrecy  where  it  im- 
porteth:  forlibertyeof  fpeeche  inuiteth  andprouo-^ 
keth  libertye  to  beevfed  againe  rand  fo  brfngech 
much  to  a  mans  knowledge:  and  Jfecretie  on  the  o* 
ther  fide  induceth  truft  and  inwardnefie  +  The  laft  is 
the  reducing  of  a  mans  felfe  to  this  watchfull  and 
ferene  habite,asto  make  accompte  and  purpofe  in  e- 
uerye  conference  and  action,  alwell  to  obferue  as  to 
a&e.For  as  tyictetus  would  haue  a  Philofopher  in  eue 
ry  particular  aftion  to  fay  to  himfelfe,E/  bocvolo,  & 
etiam itijiitutttm feruare To  a politicjue  man  in  eueryc 
thing fhouid fay  to  himfeifiEt  hoc  volo , ac  etiam  aliquid 
addijcereX  haue  ftaied  the  longer  vpon  thit  precept  of 
obtaining  good  information,  becaufe  it  is  a  maine 
part  by  it  felfe  ,  which  aunfwereth  to  all  the  reft*. 
But  aboue  al  things, Caution  muftbe  taken,that  Men 
haue  a  good  flaye  and  houldeof  themfelues,  and  that 
this  much  knowing  doe  not  draw  on  much  mcdling. 
For  nothing  is  mote  vnfortunate  then  light  and  ralh 
intermeddling  in  many  mattersrSo  that  this  varictyof 
knowledge  tendeth  in  conclufion  but  onely  to  this,to 
make  a  better  &  freer  choife  of  thole  a&ions ,  which 

may  concern  vs,&  to  conduft  them  with  the  lefleer- 
ror  and  the  more  dexterity*  .  . 

Thefccond  precept  concerning  this  knowledges 
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for  men  to  take  good  infbrmacion  touching  theyte 
own  perfon  and  wellto  vnderftand  chemfeluesiknow, 
ing  that  as  S-  lames  fayth ,  though  men  looke  oft  in 
a  plane, yet  they  do  fodainly  forget  themlelues,  wher- 
in  as  the  diuine  glade  isthe  word  of  God,  fothepo- 
litiejue  glaflw  is  the  ftateofthe  world5  or  times  whet • 
in  we  liue:In  the  which  we  are  to  behould  our  fclues. 

For  men  ought  to  take  an  vnpartiall  viewe  of  their 
owne  abilities  and  vertues:and  againe  of  their  wants 
and  impedimentsjaccounting  thefe  with  the  moft,  & 
thofe  other  with  the  lcaft,and  from  this  view  and  exa¬ 
mination  to  frame  the  confederations  following, 
r  irft  to  confider  how  the  conftitution  oftheir  nature 
forteth  with  the  generall  ftateofthe  times :  which  if 
they  find  agreeable  and  fit, "then in  all  things  to  giue 
themfelues  more  fcope  and  Iiberty,but  if  differing  and 
diflonantjthen  in  the  whole  courfeof  theyr  life  to  be 
more  dole  retyred  and  referued.  as  we  fee  in  T ybtrius 
who  was  neuer  feen  at  a  play :  and  came  not  into  the 
Senate  in  1 2.of  his  Iaft  yeers:  whereas  augujlus  Cxfar 
lined  euer  in  mens  eyes,  which  Tacitus  obferueth. 

Secondly  to  confider  how  their  Nature  forteth  with 
prof  emon s  and  courfes  of  life}&  accordingly  to  make 
election  if  they  be  freehand  if  ingaged}to  make  the  de 

paiturc  at  the  firft  opportunity;  as  wefeewasdoone 

by  Duke  Valentine, that  was  defigned  by  his  father  to 
a  facereo  tal  profeffioiijbut  quitted  ic  foon  after  in  re¬ 
gard  of  his  parts  and  inclination  being fuchneuerthe* 
kftc,as  a  man  cannot  tel  wel  whether  they  were  worfe 

for 
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foraPrinceorfor  aPriefh> 

Thirdly  ro  confider  how  they  forte  with  thofe 

whom  they  are  like  to  haue  Competitors  and  Con¬ 
currents  and  to  take  that  com  fe  wherin  there  is  moft 
fo]itudc,and  themfelues  like  to  be  moft  eminent  :as 
Cajar  him  did, who  at  firft  was  an  Orator  or  Pleader 
but  w hen  he  law  the  excellency  of  Cicero ,  Hcrtenfi- 

others  for  eloquence,  and  fawe  there 
was  no  man  of  reputation  for  the  warres  but  Pompcius 
vpon  whom  the  State  was  forced  to  relie  *  he  for- 
fooke  his  courfe  begun  toward  aciuile  and  popular 
greatneife ;  and  tranfferred  his  defignes  to  a  mar- 
fhail  greatneffc.  • 

fourthly  in  the  cfcoyfe  of  their  friends,  and  dc~ 
pendaunccs,to  proceeed  according  to  the  Compo- 
(ition  of  their  own  nature,as  we  may  fee  in  Cctjar3  all 
whofe  friends  and  followers  w  ere  m  en  a&iuc  and  efc 
fediu3H,but  not  fblemn  or  of  reputation. 

Fiftly  to  take  fpeciall  heed  how  they  guide  them 
feluesby  examples^n  thinking  they  can  doe  as  they 
lee  others  doe  whereas  perhappes  their  natures  and 
carriages  are  farre  differing*  in  which  Error,  it  fee- 
mahPcrxpey  was,of  who  me  faycth,  thathee 

was  woont  often  to  faye  iSyllapotuit *  Ego  non  pcterc? 
wherein  he  was  much  abufed,thc  natures  and  pro- 
ceedinges  of  himfelfe  and  his  example  ,  becing 
the  vnlikeft  in  the  worlde,  the  one  being  fierce, vi- 
olcnt,and  preffing  the  fadtjthe  other  folemn,  and  full 
of  Maiefly  and  circumftance,  and  therefore  the  ieffe 

(sffe&ualh  ■  ■ 
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Butthis  precept  touching  thepolitickc  knowledge  of 
our  felues  hath  many  other  branches  whereupon  we 
cannot  infift: 

Next  to  the  wellvnderftanding  and  difeerning  of 
amansfelfc,  there  followeth  the  well  opening  and 
reuealing  a  mans  felfe^herein  we  fee  nothing  more 
vfuall  then  for  the  more  able  man  to  make  the  lefie 
ihewe.  For  there  is  a  greate  aduantage  in  the  well 
fetting  foorthe  of  a  mans  vertues  ,  fortunes,  me- 
rites,  and  againe  in  the  artificial!  couering  of  a  mans 
weakeneffes,defe&es,difgraces,ftaying  vpon  the  one 
flyding  from  the  other,  cherifhing  the  one  by  cir~ 
cnmftaunces,  gracing  the  other  by  expofition,  and 
the  like,  wherein  we  lee  what  T acittis  faythof  c Mu¬ 
tt  anus  ,  who  was  the  greateft  politique' of  his  time, 
Omnium  qiii e  dixerat  fecertitqut^rle  quad  am  ofteniatcr  : 
which  requireth  indeed  fbme  arte,leaft  it  turne  tedi¬ 
ous  and  arrogant, but  yet  fojas  oftentation(though. 
it  be  to  the  firft  degree  of  vanity)  feemeth  to  me  ra¬ 
ther  a  vice  in  Manners,  then  in  Polieye;  for  as  it  is 
fayd,  A ndaB er  calnmnian/cmper  aliqtudharet ,  So  ex¬ 
cept  it  be  in  a  ridiculous  degree  of  deformity 
dacterte  venditafemqer  aliquid heret*  For it  will  fticke 
with  the  more  ignorauntand  lnfcrfour  fort  of  men, 
though  men  of  wifedome  and  ranke  doe  finite  at: 
it  and  defpife  it  ,  and  yet  the  authority  wonne  with 
many, doth  countcruarlethe  difdaine  of  a  few.  But 
if  it  be  carried  with  decency  arid  gouernement,  as 
with  a  natural  1  pleafaunt  and  ingenious  fafhion,  or 
at  times  when  it  is  mute  with  fomc  peril!  and  v*- 
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fafety^as  in  Military  perform)  or  at  tymei  when  o= 
thersare  moft  enuied;  or  with  enfic  and  carclelle 
paffage  to  it  and  from  it,  without  dwelling  too  long, 
or  being  too  ferious:  or  withancqualUreedomcof 
taxing  a  mans  felfe,  afwell  as  gracing  himfclfe  ,  or 
by  occafion  of  repelling  or  putting  downe  others 
iniurye  or  infolencie  .•  It  doth  greately  addeto  re¬ 
putation ;  and  furelye  not  a  fewe  folide  natures, 
that  wantc  this  ventofitye,  and  cannot  faile  in  the 
heighth  of  the  windes  ,  are  not  without  feme 
preiudice  and  difaduantage  by  theyre  modera¬ 
tion* 

But  for  thefe  flourilhes  and  inhanferr.ents  of  ver¬ 
tue, as  they  arc  not  perchauncevnneceflary :  So  it 
is  at  leafte,  neceflary  that  vertue  be  not  difualewed 
and  imbafed  vnder  the  iuft  price  :  which  is  doon 
in  three  mannersjBy  offering  and  obtruding  a  mans 
felfe-  wherein  men  thinke  he  is  rewarded  when  he 
is  accepted*  By  doing  too  much, which  wilnotgiue 
that  which  is  well  done  leaue  to  fettle,  and  in  the  end 
induceth  i acietytand:  By  finding  to  foone  the  fruit  of 
a  mans  vertue, in  commendation,  applaufe,  honour, 
fauoure,whereinifaman  be  pleafed  with  a  little,  la 
him  heare  what  is  truly  laid, C4«r  tie  infuetus  rebus  ma- 
imbus  vide  arts ,  ft  hac  te  res  faruaficuti  magna  delec- 
tat: 

But  the  couering  of  defe&s  is  ofnoleffe  irapor-< 
tance,then  the  valewing  of  good  parts;  which  may 
be  doone  likewife  in  three  manners ,  by  Caution ,  by 
Col(ur3 and  by  Confidence^  Caution  is,  when  men  doe 

C  c  c  2  in* 
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ingenioufly  and  difcreetdy  auoydc  to  be  put  into 
thofe  things  for  which  they  arc  not  propper:wher-{ 
as  contrary  wife  bouldand  vnquiet  fpirits  will  thruft 
thcmfelues  into  matters  without  differcnce,and  fo 
publifh  and  proclaime  all  their  wantes ;  Coloure  is 
when  men  make  a  way  for  thcmfelues ,  to  haue  a 
conftru&ion  made  of  their  faultes  or  wantes  :  as 
procecdinge  from  a  better  caufe ,  or  intended  for 

feme  other  purpofe  .•  for  of  the  one,  it  is  well 
fayde; 

S£pe  Utetvitium  froxlmitate  bonk 
And  therefore  whatfbeuer  want  a  man  hath,  he  mult 
fee,  that  he  pretend  the  vertue  that  fhadoweth  it, 
as  if  he  be  I>«//,hemuft  affetb  Grauitie)  if  a  Cowarde \ 
Mildene ffe,  and  fo  the  reft  :  for  the  fecond  ,  .a  man 
muft  frame  fome  probable  caufe  why  he  fhould  not 
doe  his  beft,and  why  he  fhould  diflemble  his  abi¬ 
lities  .  and  for  that  purpofe  muft  vfc  to  diflemble 
thole  abilities,  which  are  notorious  in  him  to  giue 
colour  that  his  true  wants  are  but  indufoies  and  did 
Emulations  .■  for  Confidence  it  is  the  laft  but  the  fill 
reft  remedie  .•  namely  to  depreffe  and  feeme  to  def- 
pife  whatfoeuer  a  man  cannot  attainc,  obferuing  the 
good  principle  of  theMarchantes,  who  endeuour 
roraife  thepiiccof  their  ownecommodities,and  to 
beate  down  the  price  of  others.  But  there  isaconfi- 
dcncc  that  pafleth  this  other  :  which  is  tofaceout  a 
mans  own  defeats- in  feeming  to  coneeiuethatheis 
beft  in  thofe  things  wherein  he  is  failing :  and  to  help 
thatagainc,  to  feeme  on  the  other  fide  rhathe  hath 
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leaft  opinion  of  himfelfe,  in  thofe  things  wherein  lie 
is  beft:  like  as  we  (hall  fee  it  commonly  in  Poets, 
that  if  they  fhew  their  vcrfes,and  you  except  to  any, 
they  will  lay 3Tbat  that  lynecott  them  wore  labour  then 
my  of  the  rep  :  andprefently  will  feeme  to  difable, 
and  fufpedt  rather  J owe  other  lyxe}  which  they  know 
well  enough  to  be  the  beft  in  the  number*  But  aboue 
al  in  this  righting  and  helping  of  a  mans  felfe  in  his 
owne  carriage, he  muft  take  heed  he  fhew  not  him- 
felfe  difmantelled  and  expofed  to  fcorne  and  iniu- 
ry,by  too  much  dulceneffe,  goodnefle,  and  facility 
of  nature, but  fhew  fome  Iparkles  of  liberty  ,  fpirit, 
and  edge.  Which  kind  of  fortified  cariage  with  a 
resdye  refeuffing  of  a  mans  felfe  from  fcornes,  is 
fomtimes  of  neceflity  impofed  vpon  men  by  fomwhat 
in  their  perfon  or  fortune,but  it  cuer  fucceedeth  with 
good  felicity.  •  - 

Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is  by  all 
poffible  endeauour  ,  to  frame  the  mind  to  be  pli- 
aunt  and  obedient  to  occafion;  for  nothing  hinde- 
reth  mens  fortunes  fo  much  as  this  :  idem  maneb/it3 
risque  idem  decebat :  Men  are  where  they  were,  when 
occafions  turne,  and  therefore  to  Cato3  whom  Little 
makethfuchan  Architedi:  of  fortune,  hee  addeth 
that  he  had  VerfatiU  Ingetnum  *  And  thereof  it 
commeth  that  thefe  graue  folemne  wittes  which 
muft  be  like  themfelues,and  cannot  make  departures 
hauc  more  dignity  then  foelicity  ••  But  in  fome  it  is 

nature  to  bee  lomewhat  vifcoufe  and  inwrapped, 

and 
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and  noc  cane  to  turnc :  In  fome  it  is  a  conceipte, 

that  is  almort  a  nature  ,  which  is  that  men  can 
ha rci lie  make  them feluns  beleeue  that  they  cughte 
to  chaungc  their  courfe, when  they  haue  found  good 
by  it  informer  experience.  For  CMacciaue  no  tab 
wifely  how  !: abuts  (jA-tuximui  would  haue  been  tem¬ 
porizing  ftill,  according  to  his  oukl  biarteywhen  the 
nature  of  the  warre  was  altered,  and  required  hotte 
purfuite ;  In  fome  other  it  is  want  of  point  and  pe¬ 
netration  in  their  iudgementc, that  they  do  not  dif- 
cerne  whenthingeshaueaperiode,but  comcjn,too 
late  after  the  occafion  :  As  Demojthene s  compareth 
the  people  of  Athens  to  country  fellowes  ,  when 
they  play  in  a  fence  fchoole,thatif  they  haue  a  blow 
then  they  remooue  their  weapon  to  that  warde,and 
not  before  :  In  fome  other  it  is  a  loathnefle  toleefe 
labours  parted,  and  a  conceite  that  they  can  bring  a- 
bout  occafic  ns  to  their  plie,  and  yetin  the  end,  when 
they  fee  no  other  remedy e,  then  they  come  to  it  with 
diladuantage,  as  Tarquinius  that  gauc  for  the  third 
part  of  Sjbillaet  bcckc?the  treeble  price,  when  he 
mought  at  firft  haue  bad  all  three  lor  thelimplc*  But 
fre  m  whatfoeuer  roote  or  caule  this  Reftiucnerte  of 
mind  proceedeth,  itisathingmoft  preiudiciall,  and 
nothing  is  more  politique  then  to  make  the  wheels  of 
our  mind  concentrique  and  voluble  with  the  wheels  of 
fortune* 

Ano  ther  precept  of  thisl  nowledge,  which  hath 
fome  affi  nity  with  that  vvelaft  lpaleof,but  with  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  which  is  well  exprefied,  fatis  accede 
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Deifque, that  men  do  not  only  turns  with  the  occafr- 
ons  but  alfo  runne  with  the  occafions  and  not  drain 
their  credit  or  ftrength  to  oucr-harde  or  extreanie 
points  :but  choofe  in  their  a&ions  rhat  which  is  mod 
paflabie  :  for  this  will  preferue  men  from  foyle,  not 
occupy  them  too  much  about  one  matter,  winne 
opinion  of  moderation  ,  pleafe  the  mode ,  and 
make  a  fhoweof  aperpetuall  foelicitye  in  all  they 
vndertake  ,  which  cannot  but  mightely  increafe  re¬ 
putation* 

Another  part  of  this  knowledge  feemeth  to  haue 
fame  repugnancy  with  the  former  two*  but  not  as  I 
vnderftand  it,  and  it  is  that  which  Demofthtnesy tte> 
reth  in  high  tearmes : .  Et  que/nadmodum  r  crept  um  eft , 
"vt  exerciium  ducat  Itnperatort  ftc  &  a  cor dat is  vires  res 
ipfe  ducend&yVt  qmipfis  videntur^eagerantur^  &  non  ip- 
fi  euentus perfeejui  cogantur.  Forif  weobferue,  we  fhall 
.  find  two  differing  finds  of  fufficiency,in  managing  or 
bufineffe  :  fome  can  make  vfe  of  occafions  aptly  and 
dexteroufly,  butplottc  littlerfome  can  vrge  and  pur- 
fue  their  owne  plottes  weli,but  cannot  accommodate 
mortakic  in:  either  of  which  is  very  vnperfite  without 
the  other. 

Another  part  of  this  knowledge  is  the  obferuing 

a  good  mediocrity  in  the  declaring  ornot  declaring 

a  mans  felfe,  for  althougu  depth  of  fecrecy,andma< 

king  wayftqu  alts,  eft  *vi4s  mu  is  in  Mari  ,  vVinch  the 

French  calleth  Sourdcs  Menee r,  when  men  fee  thinges  . 

in  worke  without  opening  themfelues  at  alljbe  i'om- 

times 
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times  both  profperous  and  admirable  :  yet  many 
times  Dijfimilatio  err  ores  parity  qni  dijfmulatcrem  ip- 
fum  illaqueant.And  therefore  we  fee  the  create  ft  pol- 
litiqueshaucinanaturall  and  free  manner  profefled 
their  defires, rather  then  bin  referued  and  difguifed 
m  them.For  fo  we  fee  that  Lucius  sylla  made  a  kind  of 
proftffion.  That  beewifhed allmen  happy  er  vnhappieat 
tbtyftood  hUfriendet  or  enemies  ;  SoCafar ,  when  bee 
went  firft  into  Caul  ^  made  nofcruple  to  profefle, 
i>.’at  hte  had  father  bee  jirjl  in  a  village,  then  ftecondat 

Rome.  So  againe  as  fbone  as  hee  had  begnnne  the 
warrejwe  fee  what  Cicero  fayth  of  him.  Alter  (  mea» 
fling  of  Cafar )ncti  recufatftd quodam  modopojlulat^  vt 
(  vt  eft)  fic  appelletur  Tyrannic.  ■  *  So  w-e  may  fee  in  a 
letter  of  Cicero  to  i^ftticucfthzt  Augujhis  Cftar  in  his 
very  entrance  into  affaires  j  when  he  was  a  dearling 
of  the  Senate  ,  yet  in  his  haranges  to  the  people, 
wo  ul  d  fweare  It  a  par entis  honor es  cottfequi  lie  eat  A which 
was  no  leffe  then  the  Tyranny,)  fauc  that  to  Eelpe  it, 
hee  would  ftretch  foorth  his  hand  towardes  a  ftatua 
of  Cftars  ,  that  was  eredfed  in  the  place  :  and 
men  laughed  and  woondered  andfayde,  Isitpof 
fible,  or  did  you  euer  hearc  the  like  ,  -and  :  y«t 
though  hee  meant  no  hurte,  heedid  it  fohand- 
fomlye  and  ingenuouflye,  and  all  tilde  were  prof¬ 
perous,  whereas  Pempeye  who  tended  to  the  fame 
ends,butin  amoredarke  and  diflembling  manner 
as  Tacitus  fayeth  of  him  ,  Occulttor  non  melior\ 
wherein balttjl  concurreth  or e probo3 animo inuereettn- 
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do  made  it  his  diffcigne  by  infinite  fecret  Engines,  to 
caft  the  ftatc  into  an  abfolute  Anarchy  and  confufi- 
on ,  that  the  ffate  m Ought  caft  it  felfe  into  his 
Armesfor  neeeflity  and  protection,  and  fo  the 
foueraigne  power  bee  putt  vpon  him,  and  fte  neuer 
fcene  in  it  :  and  when  hee  had  brougntc  it 
(ashethoughte)to  that  pointewhen  hee  was  chos 
fen  Con  full  alone;  as  neuer  any ,  was;  yet  hee  could 
make  noe  greate  matter  ofit,bccaufe  men  vndcr- 
ffoode  him  not  •  but  was  faine  in  the  end,  to  goe  the 
beaten  tracke  of  getting  Armes  into  his  handcs,by 
coulour  of  of  the  double  of  de(fignes:fo  tcdi- 

dious,cafualI,and  vnfortunate  are  thefe  deepe  dilfi- 
mulations ,  whereof  it  feemeth  Tacitus  made  this 
judgement,  that  they  were  a  cunning  of  an  inferiour 
fourme  in  regard  of  true  pollicy,  attributing  the  one 
to  Augujlusfht  other  to  T ibirius^  where  fpeakingot 
Liuta}  he  fayth:£*  cum  artibus  mariti fimulatione  filtj  bene 
comocfitadox  furely  the  continuall  habite  of  diffimula- 
tion  is  but  a  wcake  and  fluggUh cunning, &  not  great* 
lypo!itique» 

Another  precept  of  this  Archite&ure  of  For* 
tune,  is,  to  accuftomc  our  mindes  to  iudge  of  the 
proportion  or  valewe  of  things, as  they  conduce, and 
aremateriall  to  our  particular  ends,  and  that  to  doc 
fubftantially  and  nor  fuperficiaily  *.  For  wee  fhall 
finde  the  Logicall  parte  (  as  I  maye  tearme 
it  )  of  fome  mens  mindes  good,  but  the  Mathe¬ 
matical!  part  erroneousjthat  is,they  can  well  iudge 
of  confluences  ,  but  not  of  proportions  and 
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comparifcn,  preferring  things  of  fhewe  andfcnce- 
before  things  of  fubftance  and  effeft  So  fomefall 
•  in  loue  with  accefie  to  Princes,  others  with  popu¬ 
lar  fame  and  applaufe,fuppofinge  they  are  things 

of  greate  purchafe  ,  when  in  many'  Cafes  they 
are  but  matters  of  Enuy ,  peril!,  and  Impediment: 

So  fome  meafure  thinges  accordinge  to  the  la¬ 
bour  and  difficulty , or  afliduity, which  are  /pent  a- 

fcoute  them  ;  and  thinke  if  they  bee  euer  mco 

vinge,that  they  muft  needs  aduance  and  proceeds' 

as  C<tfar  faith  in  a  difoifinge  manner  of  Cato  the 
iecond  ,when  hee  deferibeth  ho  we  laborious  and 
indefatigable  he  was  to  noe  greate purpofe  -Hoc 
omma  txagvo  fludio  agebau  Soin  mofte  thinges 
men  are  ready  to  abufe  themfclues  in  thinking  ihe 

grcatefl  means  to  be  belt,  when  itfhouldbce  the 
Fitteft* 

As  for  the  true  marfhalling  ofmenspnrfnte* 
towards  theire  fortune  as  they  are  more  or  lelte 
material!, I  houlde  them  to  hand  thus 5  Firfte  the 
amendment  of  their  own  Minds.  /ortheRemooue 
of  the  Impediments  ofthe  mind  wil  fooner  cleare  the 
paflages  of  fortune, then  the  obteininge  fortune  wil 
rem  ooc  the  Impediments  of  the  mindjln  fecod  place 
Ifet  downe  wealth  andmeanes,which  I  know  moft 
men  wouldc  haue  placed  firfte  ffiecaufe  ofthe  gene¬ 
ral]  vie  which  it  beareth  towardes  all  varietie  of  oc. 
cafions.  But  that  opinion  I  may  condemne  with 
like  re  afon  as  Macchiauell  doth  that  other:  that 
monies  wereth  c  finews  of  the  warres,wheras(faith  he ) 

the 
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the  true  finews  ofthewarres  are  the  finews  of  men8 
Armes  5  that  is  a  valiant, populous  and  Military 
N  ation;&  he  voucheth  aptly  the  authority  of  Solon 
who  when  Craft#  (hewed  him  his  treafury  of  goulde 
faide  to  him  ,that  if  another  came  that  h  ad  better 
Iron,he  woulde  be  maifter  of  his  Gould.In  like  man. 
ner  it  may  be  truly  affirmed,that  itis  not  monies  that 
are  the  finews  of  fortune ,  but  it  is  the  finews  and 
fteele  of mens  Mynds,  Witte,Courage ,  Audacity, 
Relblution,Tcmper,Induftry,and  the  like:  In  thirde 
place  1  fet  down  Reputation,  becaufe  of  the  peremp¬ 
tory  Tides  &  Currants  it  hath, which  if  they  bee  not 
taken  in  their  due  time,  are- fildome  recouered,  it 
beinge  extreame  harde  to  plaie  an  after  game 
of  reputation  .And  laftly,I  place  honoure,  which 
ismorceafily  wonne  by  any  of  the  other  three, 
much  more  by  all,  then  any  of  them  can  bee  pur- 
chafed  by  honour.  To  conclude  this  prccepte,  as 
there  is  order  and  priority  in  Matter,  fo  is  there 
in  Time,  the  prepoftc  rous  placing  whereof  is  one 
of  the  commoneftErrorsiwhile  men  fly  to  their  ends 
when  they  fhoulde  intend  their  beginninings:  and 
doe  nottake  things  in  order  of  time  as  they  come  on, 
but  marfhall  them  accordin  g  to  greatnes  and  not 
according  to  inftance  ,  not  obferuing  the  good  prer 
cept c.  gttodnunc  inBat  agamm » 

Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is ,  not 
to  imbrace  any  matters,which  doe  occcupieto  great 
a  quantity  of  time,  but  tohaue  that  founding  in  a 
mans  earcs . 
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Sed  fugit  ittlercd^fuzit  irtejiarubtle  tetnfus^z ndtha* 
is  the  caufe  why  thofe  which  take  their  courfe  or  ri- 
fing  by  profeflions  of  Burden,  as  Lawyers, Orators 
paineftill  diuines,  and  the  like,  are  not  commons 
lie  fo  politique  for  their  owne  fortune,  otherwife 
then  in  their  ordinary  way,becaufe  they  want  time  to 
learneparticulars,to  waite  occalions,  and  to  deuife 
plottes*  - 

Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is  to  imitate 
nature  which  doth  nothing  in  vaine,  which  furely  a 
nun  may  do,if  he  do  well  interlacehis  bufinefie,  and 
bend  not  his  mind  too  much  vpon  that  which  heprin 
cipally  intendeth.For  a  man  ought  in  euery  partial « 
lar  adion,fo  to  carry  the  motions  of  his  mind,  and  fo 
to  haue  one  thing  vnder  another, as  if  he  cannot  haue 
that  he  feeketh  in  the  be  ft  degree,  yet  tohaue  it  in  a 
fecond.or  fb  in  a  third,  and  ifhe  can  haue  no  parte  of 
that  which  he  purpofcd.yct  to  turn  the  vfe  of  it  to  fo- 
what  els,and  if  he  cannot  make  any  thing  ofit  for  the 
prefenr,yct  to  m  ake  it  as  a  feed  oflomwhat  in  time  to 
come,  and  if  he  can  contriueno  effetft  or  fubftaunce 
from  it,yet  to  win  fom  good  opinion  by  it,or  the  like 
fo  that  he  fhould  exabt  an  account, of  hiinkif  of  eue- 
ry  adion,to  reaoc  fomwhat,and  not  to  ftantl  amazed 

andconfufedif  he  fails  of  that  he  chiefly  meant :  for 
nothing  is  more impollitique  then  to  mind  adbons, 
wholly  one  by  one.;  For  he  that  dooth  fo ,  leefcth 
infinite  occaftons  which  enterveitic,  and  are  many- 
times  more  proper  and  propitious  rot' fomevvlur,, 
that  he  fhail  need  afterwards :  then  for  tha  which, 
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he  vrgeth  for  the  prefent;  and  therfore  men  mufl  be 
patfiteinthat  rules  Hac  eportet  facerc,  &  ill*  none- 
mitttre. 

Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is,not  to  in- 
•gage  a  mans  lelfe  peremptorily  in  anything,  though 
itleem  not  liable  to  accident,but  euer  to  haue  a  win¬ 
dow  to  flie  out  at,  or  a  way  to  retyres  following  the 
wifedom  in  the  ancient  fable,  of  the  two  frogs, which 
confulted  when. their  plafh  was  drie  ,  whether  they 
fhould  go.and  the  one  moouedto  go  down  into  a  pit 
becaufeitwas  not  likely  the  water  would  dry  there, 
but  theothcr  anfwered  ruefut  if  it  dtfjow  fhallrvcget 
cutdgainc}  ■ 

Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is  that  ancient 
precept  of  Si^conftrued  not  to  any  point  of  perfidi-? 
oufnefle,butonly  to  caution  and  moderation  El  am  a 
lanqttam  inimiem futut us^T  edi  tanquum amaturus:  For 
it  vtterly  betraieth  al  vtility,for  me  to  imbarque  them 
felties  to  far, fn  to  vnfortunate  friendfnipsitroubleforn 
fpleahss&childifh  &  humorous  er.uies  or  aemulatios. 

But  I  continuc.this  beyond  the  measure  of  an  ex  ¬ 
ample,  led, becaufe  I  wold  not  haue  fuch  knowledges 
which  I  note  as ' deficient  to  be  thoucht  thing-  Imagi* 
natiuCjOr  incite  ayre;or  an  obkruation  or  two,  much 
made  of  bi  t  thinges  of  bulke  and  made:  whereof  an 
endis  hardlier  made,  then  a  beginning.lt  mult  be 
likewife  concerned  that,  in  thele  pointes  which  I 
mencion  and  fet  downe,theyare.far  from  complete 
tradates  of  them  :  but  onelye  as  (mall  pceces  for 
patternes :  And  laftlye  ,  no  man  I  fuppofe  will 

thinkc 
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thinke,  that  I  mcane  fortunes  are  not  oh- 
tcyned  without  ali  thi  s  adoe  fFor  I  know  they  come 
tumblinge  into  fbme  mens  Iappes,  and  a  nomber 
obtaine  good  fortunes  by  dilligence,in  a  plaine  way: 
Little  intermedlinge:  and  keeping  themfelues  from 
grofle  errors. 

i5ut  as  Cicero  when  he  fetteth  down  an  Idea  of  a  par- 
fit  Orator ,  doth  not  mean  that  eucry  pleader  fhould 
befuchj  and  fo  Iikewife3when  a  Prince  or  a  Courtier 
hath  been  deferibed  by  fuch  as  haue  handled  thole 
fnbie&Sjthe  mould  hath  vied  to  be  made  accordinge 
to  the  perfe&io  of  the  Arte, and  not  according  toco 
rnonpradife  :So  I  vnderltand  it  that  it  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  defeription  of  a  P ollitique  man.i  meane 
pollitique  for  his  owne  fortune. 

£ ut  it  muft  be  remembred  al  this  while  3  that  the  pre* 
cepts  which  we  haue  fet  down3are  of  thatkind  which 
may  be  corned  &  called  Bona  Artes^zs  for  euillarts,  if 
a  man  would  let  down  for  himlelfe  that  principle  of 

Ma chiatteliT hat  a  man feeke  not  to  attaine  vertue  it 
fielfir.Bnt  the  apparance  onely  thereofficcaufe  the  crediteof 
'vertueis  ahelpejout  the  •vfeojit  is  cumber,’,  or  that  o« 
ther  of  his  principles fThatheprefufpofis  that  men  are 
not  fitly  to  be  wrought  otberrvtfe  hut  byfeare^and  therefore 
that  he fieke  to  haue  eucry  ma  ohnoxitcsfioxve^T  in fir  eight 
which  the  It  aim  cal  feminar jpine  ,to  lowe  thornesior 
that  other  principle  coteined  in  the  verfe  which  Cice 
ro  cyteth  cadant  amici^dumode  Jnmici  intercidat^as  the 
Triam  virt  which  fould  euery  one  to  other  the  Hues 
of  their  friends  for  the  deaths  of  theire  enemies :  or 
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that  other  proteftation  of L.  Catilina  to  fet  on  fire& 
trouble  ftates,to  the  end  to  flfh in  droumy  waters 
tq  rnwrappe  their  fortunes. ft  quid  in  fortunis  nteis 
excitatum  fit  me endiumjd non  aqua  fed  ruina  refltngtiam 
or  that  other  ‘principle  of Ly fader  T hat  childre  are  to  he 
deceiuedrvith  cofittet,  &  men  with  othes3  &  the  like  euil 
and  corrupt pofitions,whereof (as  in  al  thing$)there 
are  /nore  in  number  then  of  the  good:  Certainly  with 
thde  diipenfations  from  the  Iawes  of  charity  &  inte^ 
gryty  the  preifingofa  mans  fortune,may  be  more  ha 
uy  an  d  compendious  .But  it  is  in  life, as  it  is  in  ways 
The  lhorteft  way  is  comonly  the  fowlelb&furely  the 
fairer  way  is  not  much  about. 

5  ut  men  if  they  be  in  their  own  power  &  doe  bcare  & 
fuftaine  themfelues ,  and  bee  not  caryed  awaye  with 
a  whirle  winde  or  tempeft  ofambitiomoughte  in  the 
purfute  of  their  owne  for:une,to  fet  before  their  eies, 
not  only  that  general  Map  of  the  world.T hat  al  things 
are  vanity  &  vexatid  of (firit3 but  many  other  more  par 
ticular  Cards  &  dire&ios,  cheefly  that, That  Being, 
without  wej  beingris  a  curfe$&  the  greater  being,  the 
greater  cur fe.  And  thatallvertueis  moft  rewarded,^ 
al  wickedneffe  moft  punifhedinitfelfcraccordingas 
the  Poet  faith  excellently. 

guevobis  quedigna  viri  3pro  laud  thus  if  is 
Premia  pofje  rear  foluiipulcherrimaprimum 
Dij  moresque  dabum  vefirir 
And  fo  of  the  c  ontrary*^nd  fecondly  they  oughte  to 
looKe  vp  to  the  eternal  prouidence  and  diuine  iudge- 
mente,whichoftenfubuerteth the  wifdome of  euyll 

plot 
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plots  &  imaginations, according  to  that  fcripture  He 
hath  concerted  mijcbiefe  &  fhalb)  mgfocrth  a  vai  tie  thing 

And  although  menfhould  rcfraine  themfelnesfrom 
iniury and  euilartcs,yet this  incedantS:  Sabbathlefle 
purfute  of  a  mans  fortune  ,Ieaueth  not  tribute  which 
we  owe  to  God  of  our  time  who(we  fee )  demandeth 
a  tenth  of  our  fubftace,&a  feauenth,  which  is  more 
ftrift  of  our  time:and  it  is  is  to  fmal  purpofe  to  haue 
an  ere  died  face  towards  heaue,&  a  perpetual  groue-< 
ling  fpirit  vpon  earth  eating  duft  as  doth  the  ferpent, 
Atqae  affigit  bumo  Dium&  particulam  aur<e:  And  if  any 
m  a  flatter  himfeif  that  he  will  imploy  his  fortune  wel, 
though  he  fhold  obtain  it  ill,  as  was  faid  concerning 
Aug.C/tfarfic  after  of Septimius  SeuerutgThat  either  they 
(hold  neuer  haue  bin  born  or  elfe  they  (hold  nener  haue  died, 
they  did  fo  much  mifchicf  in  the  purfut  &  afcetof their 
greatneSjSt  fo  much  good  when  they  were  eftablifhed 
yet  thefe  copenfations  & fatisfa&ions,arc  good  to  be 
vfed,but  neuer  good  to  be  purpofed :  Andlaftlyitis 
not  amifle  forme  in  their  race  toward  their  fortuneto 
coollthefeluf  s  a  litle  with  that  coceit  which  is  elegat 
Jy  expreffcd  bythe  Emperor 3charh  the  5. in  his  inftruc 
ti5s  to  the  K.his  fon,T hat  fortune  bathfmbat  of  the  nan 
ture  of, a  rvomajhal  if (he  be  too  much  1 vcedfhe  it  the farder 
c/3ut  this  laft  is  but  a  remedy  for  thofe  whofe  Tafts 
are  corruptcddct  me  rather  build  vpo  that  foudation 
which  is  as  a  cornerftone of  diuinity  and philofophies 
wherein  they  ioyne  dole,  namely  that  fame  Primum 
qturite.  For  diuinity  fayrh  Primum  quarite  re  gnu  Dei 
&  ifla  omnia  aimietur  Vcbis-.&i.  Philofophy  faithfrimu 
quarijebona  animi peeler  a  aut  adcrunt,  out  non  cberunt . 
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And  although  the  humanefoundationhathfome- 
whatofthefame,  aswefeeinM:  Bratus  when  hec 
brake  forth  into  that  fpeech . 

„  -  Te  colui(Virtus)vtrem:aft  tu  nomen  inane  esh 

Yet  the  diuine  foundation  is  vpon  the  Rocke .  But 
this  may  feme  for  a  Taft  of  that  knowledge  which  I 
noted  as  deficient. 

Concerning  gouernment ,  it  is  a  part  of  know¬ 
ledge,  fecret  and  retyred  in  both  thefe  refpe&s,  in 
whfch  things  are  deemed  fecret :  for  fome  things  are 
fecret, becaufe  they  are  hard  to  know,  and  (ome  be- 
caufethey  are  not  fit  to  vtter :  wee  fee  all  gouern- 
.  mentsareobfcureandinuifible.  f 

.  .  .  T  otAmque  infufa  per  art  us, 

Mens  agitat  molemftftr  magno  cor  pore  mifeet . 

Such  is  the  defeription  ofgouernments  •  wefee  the 
gouernm  et  of  God  ouer  the  world  is  hidden;  info- 
much  as  it  feemeth  to  participate  of  much  irregula- 
ritie and  confufion;  ThegouernmentoftheSouIe 
in  moouing  the  Body  is  inward  and  profound, and 
the  paffages  therof  hardly  to  be  reduced  to  demon- 
ftration.  Againc,thewifedomeof  Antiquitie  ("the 
:  fhadowesvv  hereof  are  in  the  Poets)  in  the  deferipti¬ 
on  of  torments  and  paines,  next  vnto  the  crimeof 
Rebellion,  which  was  the  Giants  offence,  doth  de- 


te 


ft  the  offence  of  facilitie :  as  in  Sjfiphus  and  T anta - 
kr.But  this  was  meant  of  particulars, -N  euerthelcflc 
euen  vnto  the  general)  rules  and  difeourfesof  polli- 
cie,  and  gouernment, there  is  due  a  reuerent  2nd  re- 
■iferued  handling. 

Ece  Bur 
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Butcontrariwileinthegouernors  towards  thego* 

uernedi  aii  things  oughtas  far  as  the  frailtie  of  Man 
permitteth,to  be  mamfeft,&reuealed.For  fo  it  is  ex- 

p  reded  in  theScripturestouchingthegouernment 

of  God,  that  this  Globe  which  feemeth  to  vs  a  dark 
and  fhady  body  is  in  the  view  of  God,  as  Chriftai) 

Et  in  conjpeclu  fedis  tan  qua  man  vitreufimile  c  hr  ill  alio. 

So  vnto  Princes  and  States,  and  fpecialiy  towardes 
wifeSenatsand  Councels,  the  natures  anddifpofi* 
tions  of  the  people,  their  conditions,  andnecelfi- 
ties, their  factions  and  combinations,their  3niraofi- 
ties  and  difeontents  ought  to  be  in  regard  ofrheva-  ' 
rietie  oftheir Intelligences,  the  wifedomeof  their 
obferuations,and  the  height  of  their  flation,  where 
they  keepeCentinell,  in  great  part  cleare  and  tran- 
fparent  5  wherefore,  confideiingthat  I writetoa 
kingthatisamaifterofthis  Science, and  is  fowelaf- 
fifted,  I  thinke  it  decent  to  pafTeouerthis  parting- 
lece.as  willing  to  obtaine  thecertificate,  which  one 
of  tneancient  Philolophers  afpired  vnto, who  being 
filent,  when  others  contended  to  make  demonftra- 
tion  oftheir  abilities  by  fpccch ,  defired  it  mought 
be  certified  for  his  parr,  that  there  was  one  thatknewe 
how  to  hold  his  peace . 

Notwithflanding  for  the  more publique  part  of 
Go.uernment, which  is  Lawes,I  think  good  to  note 
onlcy  one  deficiencc,  which  is,  that  all  thofe  which 
haue  writteofLawcs,  haue  written  either  as  Philo- 
fophers,ora$lawicrs,&  none  as  Statesmen.  As  for 
the  Philofophcrs ,  they  make  imaginary  Lavves for 
imaginary  comon-  wealths, &  their  difeourfes  are  as 

the 
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the  Stars,  which  giue  little  light  becaufe  they  are  fo 
high. For  the  Lawyers,  they  writeaccordingtothe 
States  where  they  liue,what  is  receiued  La w,&  not 
what  ought  to  be  Law5For  the  wilcdome  of  a  Law* 
maker  is  one,&  of  a  Lawyer  is  another.For  ther  are 
in  Nature  certainef'ountaines  of  Iuftice, whence  ail 
Ciui!  Lawesarederiued,  butasflreamcsj  &  like  as 
waters  doe  take  tin&uresand  taftes from  the  foyles 
through  which  they  run;  Sodoeciuill  Lavvesvary 
according  to  the  Regions  and  gouernments  where 
they  are  p!ated,though  they  proceed  from  the  fame 
fountaines;  Againe  the  wifedome  of  a  Lawmaker 
confifteth  not  onely  in  a  platformeof  Iuftice^but  in 
the  application  thereof,  raking  into  confideration, 
by  whatmeanesLawes  rnay  bemadecertaine,  and 
what  are  the  caufes  Stremedies  of  the  doubtfulneffe 
and  incertamtie  ofLaw  fry  what  meanes  Lawesmay 
bemadcaptandeafieto  be  executed,  and  what  are 
theimpediments ,  and  remedies  in  \X\q  execution  of 
lawes,  what  influence  lawes  touching  priuatc  right 
of  Mf«tw^“7'»«w,haueint6thepublikeftate,  and 
how  they  may  be  made  apt  and  agreable^  how  lawes 
‘are  to  h? penned md  delivered,  whether  in  Texts  or 
in  Aclsfbriefe  or  large,  with  preambles ,  or  without 
howe  they  are  to  bee  pruned  and  reformed  from 
time  to  time ,  and  what  is  the  bed  meanes  tokeepc 
them  fro  being  too  vaft  in  volumes, ox  too  ful  of  mut 
tiplicitie  S>t  crofnejfe, how  they  are  to  be  expounded. 
When  vpon  caufes  emergent ,  and  iudicially  diU 
cuffed,  and  when  vpon  refponfes and  conferences 
touching  gencrall  points  or  queftions,  how  they 

E  c  e  2  are 
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are  to  be  prefjed,  rigoroufly,  or  tenderly,  how  they 
are  robe  Mitigatedby  equitie and  good  confcience, 
and  whether  difcretion  and  drift  Lawe  are  to  be 
mingled  in  the  fame  Courts,  or  kept  a  part  wfeuerall 
Courts s  Againc,how  the  praftife, profcflion,  and e- 
rudition  of  Lawe  is  to  becenfured  andgouerned, 
and  many  other  points  touching  theadminiftrati- 
on, and  fas  I  may  tearme  it)  animation  of  Lawes. 
T)e  prude-  vponwhichlinfifttheleffe,  bccaufel  purpofe  (if 
tia  legtsla*  God  giue  me  lcaue )  hauing  begun ne  a  vvorke  of 
toria  fm  thisNature,in  Aphorifmes,  to  propound  it  hereaf- 

j  rl'.ti  l  ter.notine  it  in  the  meane  time  for  deficient. 
dejmtibus  Ancj  y0Ur  Maiefties  Lawes  of  England,! 

could  fay  much  of  their  dignitie,  andfbmewhatof : 
their  defeft  :  But  they  cannot  but  excell  rhe  ciuill 
Lawes  in  fitneflefor  thegouernment;  for  the  ciuill 
Law  was,  non  hos  queefitum  munus  in  v fits’.  It  was  not 
made  forthe  countries  which  it  gouerneth :  hereof 
I  ccafe  to  fpeake  ,  becaufe  I  will  not  intermingle 
matter  of  Aftion  ,  with  matter  of  generall  Lear- 
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Hus  haue  I  concluded  this  portion  oflearning 
touching  Ciuill knowtedg e,  &  w i t h  Ciiuil!  know¬ 
ledge  haue  concluded  HV  MANE  PH  ILO- 
S  ()  P  H  Y  and  with  Humane  Philofophy,  P  H I- 
L  O  S  O  P  H  Y  in  G  EN  ER  A  L;  and  being  now 
at  fome  paufe,lookingbackeinto  that  I  haue  palled 
through:  Thiswritingfccmcrhto  me  (Si nun  f tarn 
failit  mavo )  as  farre  as  a  man  can  iudge  of  his  ovvne 
y  *  •  worke, 
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worke ,  not  much  better  then  that  noifeor  found 
which  Mufitias  make  while  they  are  in  tuning  their 
Inftrumets, which  is  nothin gpleafat  to  hear,butyet 
is  a  caufe  why  the  Mufique  is  tweeter  afterwardes. 
So  haue  lbeene  content  to  tune  the  lnflruraents  of 
theMufes,  that  they  may  play,  that  haue  better 
hands .  And  furely  when  1  fet  before  me  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  thefe  times,  in  which  learning  hath  made 
her  third  vifitation,  orcircuitem  all  the  qualities 
thereof:  as  the  excellence  and  viuacitie  of  the  wits 

ofthisage-,  Thenoble  hclpes  and  lights  which  we 

haue  by  the  trauailes  of  ancient  writers.-  The  Arto 
Printing  which  communicateth  Bookestomen  of 

all  fortunes.  The  openeffe  of  the  world  by  Nauiga- 

tion  which  hath  difclofed  multitudes  of  experi¬ 
mented  a  Maffe  of  Natural!  HiftorytThclealure 
wherwith  thefe  times  abound,  not  imploymg  men 
f0  aenerally  in  ciuill  bufinefle ,  as  the  States  of  Gr*- 
dadid,in  refped  of  their  popularity,  and  the  State 
aiRdme'xn  refpedtof  the  greatneffe  of  their  Monar¬ 
chic  :  The  prefent  difpofitioh  of  thefe  times  at  this 
infant  to  peace:  The  confumption  of  all  that  euer 
can  be  faid  in  controuerfies  of Religio ,  which  haue 
fo  much  diuerted  men  from  other  Sciences  :  The 
perfed ion  of  your  Maj ;  learning,  whichasaF^e- 
mx  may  call  whole  volyes  of  wits  tofolloweyou, 
and  the  infeparable  proprietie  of  Time,  which  is  e- 

uer  more  and  more  to  difclofe  truth:  1  cannot  but 

be  raifed  to  this  perfwafion, that  this  third  period  of 
time  willfarre  furpalfe  that  of  the  Grecian  and  Ro- 

p  C  ^  YftftWC  ‘c 
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^Learning:  Onelyif  men  will  know  theifown 
m  ength^nd  their  owne  weakened  both. -and  take 
one  from  the  other,  hghtofinuention,  and  not  fire 

1  contradi&jon,  andefteemeofthclnquifition  of 

^‘th’as  °fan  cnteiprifc,&  not  as  ofaqullitieoror- 

S  worth  X imP  n y  ™  ma§rtifi-^e  to  things 

°!  v  ortb &  excellencie,  &  not  to  things  vulgar  and 
£  lu  fl my  labors, if  any  man 

*  fu  pka[chtmfelfe,or  others  in  the  reprehenfion 

oithcmjthcyfhallmakethatancientandPpatientre. 

qut  liyverberajedaudi.  Let  men  reprehend  them  fo 
S,^^UCanu'Vaisbt'heni:  For  •‘■'Appafeis 

‘u  tu‘[  ^hough  it  may  be  it  fhall  not  beneedefulh 
from  the  firft  cogitations  of  men  to  their  fecond  & 
trom  the  ncerertimes,to  thetimesfurtherof.Now 
let  vs  come  to  that  learning, which  both  the  former 

5Jra“  'verenot  (°  blcfTcd  as  to  kno  we,  Sacred  &  in- 
| rcd  Dtut»*tu>  the  Sabaoth  andfpsrtof  all  mens  Ja- 

boursandperegrinations. 

"""1  Prcrogat:ue  of  God  extendeth  as  well  to 
1  thcreafonastothe  will  of  Man-  Sothatas  we 
.. .  arc  to  °fy  his  law  though  wefindearelu&a . 
no  in  our  wibSo  we  arc  to  belieue  his  word, though 
wc  finde  a  reludation  in  our  rcafon  :  For  if  we  be- 
leeuc  onely  that  which  is  agreeable  to  our  fence 
wegiue  confent  to  the  matter,  andnotto  the  Am 
thor, which  is  no  more  then  we  would  doe  towards 
a  impeded  and  diferedited  witnefie :  But  that  faith 
hich  vvas  accounted  to  Abraham  for  rightcouf- 

neiic 
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nefTc  was  offuch  a  point,  as  whereat  Sarah  laughed, 
who  therein  was  an  ImageofNaturallReafon. 

Howbek  ( if  we  will  truly  confiderofit)  more 
worthy  it  is  to  belieue  ,  then  toknoweas  we  now 
know;Forin  knowledge  mans  mind  fufFereth  from 
fence, but  in  beliefe  it  fufFereth  from  Spirit, fuch  one 
as  itholdeth  for  more  authorifed  thenitfelfe,  &fo 
fufFereth  from  the  worthier  Agentrotherwife  it  is  of 
the  Rate  of  man  glorified, for  then  faith  fiial  ceafe,& 
we  fhall  knowe  as  we  are  knowne. 

Wherefore  we  concludcthatfacredThcologie 
(which  in  our  Idiome  we  call  DiuinitieJ  is  groun¬ 
ded  onely  vpon  the  word  &  oracle  of  God,and  not 
vpon  the  light  of  naturedork  is  writt cx\,C<elienarrat 
gloriam  Dei:  But  it  is  not  written  Cxti en  arrant  volun- 
tatem  Dei:  But  of  that  it  is  (aid ;  Ad  legem  £ rteflimoni - 
umfinonfecerint  feettndu  verbumiflud&c.  Thishol- 
deth  not  onely  in  thofe  points  of  faith ,  which  con- 
cerne  the  great  miseries  of  the  Deitie,  of  the  Crea- 
tion,of  the  Redemption,  but  likewife  thofe  which 
concernethelaw  Moral  truly  interprered^flwjw/r 
Enemies, doe  good  to  the  that  hate  you.  Be  like  to  your  hea- 
uenly  father,  that fiijfereth  his  raine  to  fal  vpon  the  In  ft  & 
Vniu/l.To  this  it  ought  to  be  applauded,  Nec  vox  ho- 
tninefonat,  It  is  a  voice  beyond  the  light  of  Nature: 
So  we  fee  the  heathen  Poets  when  they  fall  vpon  a 
libertine  paflion ,  doe  ftill  expoftulate  vvithlawes 
and  Moralities,  as  if  they  were  oppofite  and 
malignant  to  Nature  :  Et  quod  natura  remit  tit, 

invida 
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invidalura  negant:  So  (aid  Dtndamis  the  Indian  vnto 
Alexanders  Mcflengers :  That  he  had  heard  Tome- 
what  of  Pythagoras  ,and  fomc  other  of  the  wife  men 
of  Gracia,  and  that  he  held  them  for  excellent  Men : 
but  that  they  had  a  fault,  which  was  that  they  had 
in  too  great  reuerence  and  veneration  a  thing  they 
called  Lawe  and  Manners:  So  it  muff  beconfefled 
that  a  great  part  of  the  Lawe  Morallisof  thatper- 
fcdioH  ,  whereunto  the  light  of  Nature  cannota- 
fpire.'how  then  is  it,that  man  is  faide  to  haue  by  the 
lightandlavveof  Naturefome  Notions,  andcon- 
ceits  of  vertue  and  vice,  iuftice  &  wrong,  good  and 
euill?Thus,  becaufe  the  light  of  Nature  is  vfed  in 
twofeuerallfenfes :  The  one,that  which  fpringeth 
from Reafon,  Senfe,  Indu<5tion,  Argument, accor- 
ding  to  the  lawesofheauen  and  earth  :  The  other 
that  whichis  imprinted  vpon  the ipiritof  Man  by 
an  inward  Inflindl, according  to  the  lawe  of  confcL 
cnee  ,  which  isa  fparklc  of  the  puritic  of  his  fir  ft  E- 
ftate;  In  which  later  fen  feonely,  he  is  participant  of 
fome  light, and  difcerning.-touchingtheperfedfion 
ofthcMorall  laweduthow?  fufficientto  check  the 
vice, but  not  to  informe  the  duti'e.  So  then  the  do¬ 
ctrine  of  Religion, as  well  Moral]  as  Miflicall,  is  not 
to  be  attained ,  but  by  infpiration  and  rcuelation 
from  God. 

The  vie  notwithffanding  of  Reafon  in  fpirituail 
things,  andthelatitude  rhereofis  very  greatandge- 
neralhfor  it  is  not  for  nothing,  tbarthe  Apofileca.l* 
leth  Religion  our  reafonable  ferukc  of  Gcd  >  info- 

much 


l 
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much  as  the  verie  Ceremonies  and  Figures  of  the 
euldcLawe  were  full  of  reafon  and  fignification,; 
much  more  then  the  ceremonies  of  Idolatrie  and 
-Magicke ,  that  are  full  of  Ntn-fignificants  and  Sttrdt 
Characters .  ButmOftfpecially  the  Chriftian  faith, as 
in  all  things, fo  in  this  deferueth  to  be  highly  magni  - 
■  fied ,  houlding  and  preferuing  the  golden  Medio- 
critie  in  this  point,betweene  the  law  of  the  Heathen, 
and  the  law  of  Mahuntet,  which  haue  embraced  the 
two  extreames.  Forthe  Religion  of  the  Heathen 
had  no  conftant  beleefe  or  confeflion ,  but  left  all  to 
thelibertieof  argument ;  and  the  Religion  of  Ma - 
humtt  on  the  other  fide,  interdidteth  argument  al¬ 
together  •  theonchauingthevericfaceof  Errour : 
andthe  other  of  Impofture  ;  whereas  the  Faith 
doth  both  admit  and  reied  Deputation  with  dif¬ 


ference. 


Thevfe  of  Humane  Reafon  in  Religion,  is  of 
two  forts :  The  former  in  the  conception  and  ap. 
'  prehenfion  of  the  Myfteries  of  G  o  d  to  vs  reuea- 
-led  •,  The  other,  itrthe  inferring  and  deriuing  of 
-do&rineanddire&ionthervpon  :  Theformerex- 
teodeth  to  the  myfteries  themfelues :  but  how?  by 
way  of  Illuftration  ,  and  not  by  way  of  argument. 
The  later  confifteth  indeed  of  Probation  and  Ar¬ 
gument.  In  the  former  wee  fee  God  vouchfafcth 
-to  defeend  tooureapacitie,  in  the  exprefling  of  his 
-mifteries  in  fort  as  may  bee  fenfible  vnto  vs  :  and 
doth  grifte  his  Reuelations  &  holie  dodrine-vpon 
^theNotionsof  ourreafon,  andapplyethhislnfpi- 

S  f  f  rati  one 


r^u  Of  the  ^earning 

yMtios  ioape'D  6>iair,vjijderiladin^')as  thefdiiiiebftfe 
My  the  v\tatd  of;  the  iockdly  fortfeeiaterV5 

!  is  a  1  loiwdcl  v§  dn  via  ofRioafon.  jl  jan  ditrgiwnf  nb  y  #- 

•  condaric  aod.rcfp^tie  ^  alfcfbBgiifriof 
and  abfcliteeii  iFca  aficbchefl&rtidds  atN^'pcnibb 
plqs  of  Hdligion!  am  ^ocddfideMao^fcdif  rSfonj" 
a  mi  ri at  Loo  dfryafbrjy  itistfecrtj  |>c£qtHtitbdivt5io  y§fb 
.make  deriuatiani  arid  infereae&tfroH?  ^dt¥dacrtx». 
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'•tin  •  Ifo\N  ftt  mo  this  ft©]  doth  ndf,  forbtn&thftpttiwf, 
t  pics  arc  cxa mi  nab  1  b byd a-uiu (fflo d ,t t hxKtrgb  nottoy  b 

-  ©,r  firftipofindnsyi'hauosnoed  ifcbrd  a  ri  £  e  w  trict  frit  t 
^re&fomwhich,  d  r  awe  d*  down©  h  wd  di  d  ti  qerii  if h  g  itl- 
>  fe  rid  nr  ipofirioriw  B  u;  yxariti  bold  I  th  >nw  in >a  e)fb  it#} 
ajontobut  in  inuny:kndVvlcdges  both  bf  gFesdebaftcl 
fmaller  Nature,  namely  wherin  there  are  n&)QHf$}b 
\Poftt, t  but  PtisiMfidiitiinch  thefe <knbe nbi' vie  of 
*  abfbJute  ifafooiywefeb  it  famdiady  idtjarnes^ftent 
as  Gheflej  ort  theKRe^Tihdli^  riugfot^  an  dfirfblirw^s 
(Ofthe  tGarfbeiare^oftimey  ibbt,  hoW^iliieercly  id 
fUchumi  l  arid  notrcxquiiniable  by  rcbfon  spBinlth&n 
\hb w.to  direifi  our  play  thiereupdn  with  bell  adiiatl- 
rage  to  wi tine  the 'gitnes,  lisartificiaiJt iiad  iaddnaH. 
So  in  Humane  lawfcs,  itherebe many groitrt des^a  tfd 
MajiimeSjvivhicbare  PUetU-imis,  Pefuine  Vponaji- 
t  boritieand  not  vpon  reafon,;  -and  therefore  riot  to 

bexiifputedtvBut  Vbat'islnoftioft^;rior.abfolulely, 

but  folatiUely  y  and  according todhoifeMatfiftics , 

-  forig'ficld  df  difputdtiomSiich-thei'- 
*  i  't  fore 


rob  w 


fbrb  isthat  fedodaric  r  chfo  n  i  wh  i  bhhadi  pj  m  e;  in  *d  i?l 

1“v*vl  X>e  'vfu  k‘ 
hath  notMrtrtoinyrwnderftandiag  iij&icnd^en^  .  . 

qtMrecfc&  baddled./ T  bamelb^andmf€ofrMjmim^ltimo  rA* 

JpirituMihmgi  r  a  kinde  of  qiuunelXiaJoSiiqMC^  tionis  bu- 

whichfor  thatidsnotdonc.it  fecmethto  meathing  man&  in 

vftialhby  protect  of  trtifsco&ceiuittg-jtliiatip  iwhicbis  j-  • ,  • 

rcaealcd’j  roifearchandifimcintothat  whichiisnot ai 

S  v  ^  ^  - 
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and  contradictories,  toexamincthatwhichispofti 
tfttrt  ttflfe  one  foitf  falHngqntmhb  Error  ofj&eode* 
w*tf3demandmgto  hauethingsmadetnoreienfible 
then  it  pieafeth  God  to :  rcuealb  ithbm  c-  n  oghrnnoA 
dof^(UthTmdmJ»mmfit,fmexiii:ht  other  fortiirifo 
th  e  EtifB  r  o  flth  b©i  fa  p  i  bs  j  :whicii  ivy  ere  Ccm  d  di  red 

&Mnmidebitisinii&iterkm  wHdicttm, 

■  fykiidebkffM£r$c...  arh  ban ;  nohtrrnoini  ■jfh  looo 

-’Vpo  ft  ih  isf-ha  u  e  infi  fled  thcmore,in  regard  of  the 
great  and  hk  ffed  vfethereof,  for  this  point  ivell  Ia< 
booked  and  dbfrned  ©fywould  in  my  iudgemerit  be 


tuiiuu!*  ip^uw«u»,wijcicwiHi  roe  lcnooics  iaDouE 
but  theifOrie  i  of  ‘c6trouerfies,Whcrvvith  the  ehurdh 
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tOtbkfwhieh  iseither  not  reuealed  or  pofitiue,  and 
that  many  others  doe  growe  vpon  weak?  and  ob- 
feure  inferences ijpr  deriuations  which  latter 

Fff  -2 


nonciinqlih 
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fort  of  men  would  reviue  the  blefled  flile  of  that 
great  Dodor  of  the  Gentiles ,  would  bee  carryed 
thus:  Ego,  non  Dominies  ,  andagaine  Secundum 
eon  ft  Hum  meum,  in  Opinions  andeo  unfells, and  not 
in  pofitions  and  oppofitions..  But  Men  arenowe 
ouer  readie  tovfurpetheftile.  Non  Ego,fed  Demi¬ 
nas,  and  not  fo  only,  but  to  binde  it  with  the  thun- 
derand  denunciation  of Curfes ,  and  Anathemaes ,  to 
the  terror  of  thofe  which  haue  not  fufficiently  lear¬ 
ned  out  of  Salomon that  T be  caufe/eJfeCurfe  Jhatl 


not  corns* 

Diuinitie  hath  two  principal!  parts  :  The  mat¬ 
ter  informed  or  reuealed :  and  the  nature  of  the  In-* 
formation  or  Reuelation  :  and  with  thc  later  wee 
willbeginne  :  beeaufe.it  hath  moft  coherence  with 
that  which;  wee  haue  now  laff  handled.  Thena- 
ture  of  the  information  confiftcth  of  three  braun- 
ches :  The  limites  of  the  information;  the  fufficien- 
cie  of  the  information ;  and  the  acquiring  or  obtai-r 
ning  the  information.  Vntothelimits  of  the  infer, 
mation  belong  thefexonfiderations . :  howc  farre 
forth  particular  perfons  continue  to  bee  infpired  : 
how  farre  forth  the  Church  is  infpired:  and  howe 
farre  fonh  rcalon  may  be  vied ;  thelaftpointwher* 
of  I  haue  noted  as  deficient.  Vnto  the  fufficiency  of 
the  information  belong  rwo  confiderations ,  what 
points  of  Religion  arcfoundamentall,  &  what  per - 
fed  me,  bceing  matter  of  furdcr  building  and  per# 
fedion  vponone,  and  the  fame  foundation  :  and 
a<?ainc  how  the  gradations  of  light  according  to  the 
•  diipcnlauon 


T foficwd  bouke-  IIt? 

difpenfationof  times,  arc  materiall  to  the  fufficien* 
cie  of  beleefe. 

Hcreagaine  I  may  rather  giue  it  in  aduife,  then  ftevradfe 
noteicasdeficientv  that  thepointsfoundamenta!!, if- 
ami  the  points  of  further  perfedion  onely  ough  t  to  Dm  * 
bee  with  piety  and  wifedome  diftinguiflicd  :  afub- tistfi  Ctuts 
jed  tending  to  much  like  ende,  as  that  I  noted  be-  tate  Vet.  ■ 
fore :  for  as  that  other  were  likely  to  abate  the  norm 
berof  controuerfies  :  So  this  is  like  to  abate  the 
heateof  manie  of  them.:  Wee  fee  Mofes  when  he 
fawe  the  Jfradite  and  the  Egyptian  fight ,  It e e  did  not 
fay,  Why  firm  you  ?  butdrew  his  fworde,and  fie  we 
the  Egyptian :  Butwhen  hee  fawe  the  two  tfraetites 
fight,  hcc  laid,  T  ou  are  brethren  ,why ftriue you  ?  If  the 
point  of  dodrinc  bee  an  Egyptian,  it  mull  bee  flaine 
bythefwordofthe  {piri?,  and  not  reconciled.  But 
if  ithtanlfradite^  though  in  the  wrong:  then  Why 
Jlriueym.  Wefeeofthefoundamentall points, our 
Sauiour  penneth  the  league  thus,  Hcc  that  is  not  with 
vs  is  againfe  vs, but  of  points  not  fundamental!, thus 
Hoe  that  it  not  again/}  vs ,  u  with  vs.  So  wee  fee  the 
Coate  of  our  Sauiour  was  entier  without  fcame, 
and  fo  is  theDodrineof  the  Scriptures  in  it  fclfe: 

But  the  garments  of  the  Churche  was  of  diuers 
colours ,  and  yet  not  deuided  :  wee  fee  the  chaffe 
may  and  ought robe  feuered  from  thecornein  the 
Earc :  But  the  Tares  may  not  be  pulled  vp  from  the 
cornein  the  field:  So  as  it  is  a  thing  of  ^featvfcTwell 
to  define,  what,  and  of  what  latitude  thofe  points 
are,  which  doe  make  men  meerely  aliens  and  di&» 

F.J  f  3  ..  incorporate 
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mcori 
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ror  the  obtaining  of  the  information,;  itrefteth 
.\V>w  &  vponrfiefrue&fooqd  Interpretation 
^4  ,  \  tufesiwhicharethe  fountainesof  tbej»r«JVKWM»v»i 

The  Interpretations  of  the  Scriptures  jar$o£i^ 

MV  i  )  i :  V  fom^M(Jthb(h€aI,and  Soiute,oratiarge,l9rtliisdi4| 

,  Cl  !,»'  uine  water  which  excelled! fonauch 

Well,  isdrawoefqhhtwehiathefamokindep  as 

Natural!,  Water  vfet&tb;  bee-oetiof ;Wellshaitdi 
Founfiaine^veahKB  al%  firfls  forced  \?p  tntda^Ged 
fkrrieasndirofo  thence^  fetchbiaddetittCd  for  vfe't 
ondferiti  is  dramie  idneb  foceihedin-;  Bt^hetsiaqdl 

Velfels?iwnKdia!e}y.wfedeit'fpmgtthviv\Th€forh 
mbt  ror^whcrr  r  '  *  '  'n 

wadfbjydtfiim,  .  _ 

rupt ,  iThis  is  tharMidrhotfcjv^hichhath’exhibitedJ 

\Mq  wtliefohobfiitrail’diaKiiti 


Tvr><h;  fom nhitfacD  j  jon  as nioa  1o  :•  uc! ,  w u v* 

;r  1  tnhfo'y/Mdn  hauefeigi^thi'ee.  things,  a  fiithmas. 
ri cihrj i  a tied  n  a- Tfoc&ed  .ft  rcngtb,di red  a  koirapl© 
a  •  d pt ricrri ion;i iqi h*n  cof  the  tw&htft  iheyifaiiC  tot 
finddyahd  the  hft  they  cTnghtmormffeefcejb  Fof 
ai  to  b  ramie ,  wee  ii-e  in  af!  fwmmarieMethodbsj 

while  nieirpiiqKjfe  to  abridgev'they'giueicaufc'to 
dilate.  For  tiie  iiimmeorabi!idgementbycdhtr3(fttf 
on  bcconmfcth  obfeure^  thc  oblcuriticiT-quireth 
expofttion  and  the  expohtion  is  diduced  into  large 
comentaries,)  or  into  cammontpJarc&yiandxidesi 
wh  ich  growe  to  be  more  vaft  then  the  originall  wri¬ 
tings 


pM  ■  - -  <■■  I  ■■  ....... I 


^\x\\S!h ^h\G  -i  1 j 

i»gjsy' ate  &Hshftft?i$  8i  IWlsat  fltftf  sgupiM  *  r  iSft 
w«&e$s  ei^^\3^l^'iphfl#.k^oa!Ca  a  togfra 1 
nk$S'|te® 

th&^ii^rfr&hdfcnf&m'  pwd^fc  £»  m  ratattoobV 
ta&ion.'  Ssjifl A ife* fMt trt®rrth$5J®  1  nw  few&f 
timii&o&itoG6tk$  tbdf§K>f  Afe 


fenfiflent 

ilwW%cffil^&^tIi^i^fe,o£Byt^8  &  cmimyti 
aikaiut 


wfiibfl^mefts  moil  rmmooubib  yd io  f marfj  ni  lud 

.5  vAudlforlftreogtiy  y>  4m.  dw^dge^edh 

^edShttb^Ka  &  Mi^i^dmiteyjfca  ftg  \ll*> 


2r 

that  each  part  feemeth  to/upport&fiiA^e^j^ftr 
tftcrrJJtttitibis  kii 


■<•7' 


<§e 


.  ifeatkfefe  tha^amhwJ(raereteflg4nfi^tr'it»er 
-^iIb^tb^du|h'kflie<e©mj[ia^edauB«tit!js#l4jO}?, 
-thfetjthemdre^Qtt  rcxe4cfrotn!ycr«i1  gr^ftos  &  jtfc.c 
sriieaketadof  ycfaccbo  dudr^as  in  ftaf  ure^foe  more 
;  •wnivrcrhoue  vour  felfie  from  Darticulars.theffi 


^piStil  ofEiioryOu^doe  incttrr  S^,much  radie  inDi 
rbirikiGithemoreyoutcc^dcrrorDtheScripturesby 
z inferences  a n dcon f eq uen ces,  the  moreweakeand 
"dilute:atcyoar;p0fitions:.'  ’.  .'3  to  ornot:;*;: !  od:  :o 


ijorcotn 

it  is  not  to  be  fought,  which  makes  this  courfe  of 
rAitificiallvdminitie  ihe  mort-.fafpe^lq  ,’>•  For  hee 
tthat  vvill*rcdtice  a  knowledge. inro-.an  Art,  will 
•■make  it  round  and  uniforme  :  But  in  Diuinitie 

many 


Of  (he  advancement  of  learning 

manic  things  muft  bee  left  abrupt  and  concluded 
with  this :  0  Altitude  Sapientu  &  fcientU  Bd ,  quam 
mcomprehenfibiliafunt  Indicia  cius ,  &  »on  mutjligabi- 
lesvUeius:  Soagainethe  Apoftle  faith,  E*  parte 
fetmut ,  and  to  haue  the  forme  of  atotall ,  where 
there  is  but  matter  for  a  part,  cannot  bee  without 
Supplies  by  luppofitionand  prelumption.  And 
therefore  I  conclude  ,  that  the  true  vie  of  thefe 
Summes  and  Methods  hath  place  in  Inftitutions 
or  Introdudions  ,  preparatorie  vnto  knowledge: 
but  inthem,orbydiducement  from  them,  to  ham 
die  the  mayne  bodie  and  fubflanceofa  knowe- 
kdge*  is  in  all  Sciences  prejudicial!  ,  and  inBiui- 
nitie  dangerous. 

As  to  the  Interpretation  of  the  Scripturesfo- 
luteandatlargejtherehauebeenediuerskindesifi- 
troduced&deuiled,  fomeof  them  rather  curious 
andvnfafc  ,thenfober  and  warranted.  Notwith- 
fading  thus  much  mart  be  confefled,that  theScrip- 
tures  being  giuen  by  infpiration ,  and  not  by  hu¬ 
mane  realon ,  doe  d  iffer  from  all  other  books  in  the 
Author  :  which  by  confequencedoth  draweon 
fbme  differenccco  be  vfed  by  the  Expofitor.  For 
the  Inditerof  them  did  knowe  foure  things  which 
noe  man  attaines  to  knowe, which  are  the  mifteries 
of  thekingdome  ofglorie  ;  theperfedionofthc 
Lawes  of  Nature  :  thefecretsbf  thehcartof  Man: 
and  the  future  fucceffion  of  all  ages.  For  as  to  the 
•firff,  it  is  laid.  H  e  that  preffeth  into  the  light,  jball  be 
, apprejfedoftbe Glorie .  And  againe,  Neemanjhallfee 
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m face  and  Hue.  To  th  e  feco  n  d,  When  he  prepared the 
heauenslwasprefenti  when  by  laweand compafeheen- 
,  slofedtbedeepe.  To  the  third.  Neither  was  it  needefull  . 
that  any jhonld  beare  witnejje  to  hint  of Man  for  he  knewe 
well  what  was  in  Man.  And  to  the  Iaft,  Front  the  begin¬ 
ning  are  knowne  to  the  Lord  all  his  workes. 

From  the  former  two  of  thefe  hauebeenedrawne 
certainefenfes  and  expositions  of  Scriptures,  which 

had  need  be  contained  within  the  bounds  of  fbbri- 
etiei  The  one  Anagogicall, and  the  other  Philofophi • . 
call.  Buras  to  the  former,  Man  is  not  to  preuent  his 
tim  zyidtmus  nunc  per  fpeculum  inAcnigmatejunc  au- 
:  iem  facie  adfaciem ,  wherein  neuerthelefTe  there  fee-- 
meth  tobcahbertiegraunted,  as  farre  forth  as  the 
poIifhingofthisglafTc  ,  or  Some  moderate  expli¬ 
cation  of  this  Aenigma.  But  to  preffc  too  farre  into  it 
cannot  but  catsfe  a  diffolution  and  ouerthroweof 
the  fpirite  of  man .  For  in  the  body  there  are  three 
degfeesofthat  wereceiueintoit:  Aliment Medecine 
and  Peyfon  whereof  Aliment  is  that  which  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  Man  can  pcrfedly  alter  &  oucrcome .*Mede-, 
cine  is  that  .which  is  partly  conuerted  by  Nature, 
&  partly  conucrtcth  nature:&Poyfbn  is  that  which 
worketh  vvholy  vpon  Nature  without  that, that  na¬ 
ture  can  in  any  part  worke  vpon  it.  So  in  the  minde 
whatfoeuer  knowledge  reafon  cannot  atallwovk'e 
vpon  &£onucrt,isa  meere  intoxication  and  indan- 
gereth  a  diflblutionof  the  minde  &  vnderftanding. 

But  for  the  latter, it  hath  beenc  extreamely  fet  on 
-  foote  of  late  time  by  the  Schooleof  Paraceljus ,  an  d 
\  *  G  g  g  Some 


fomeothers,  that  haue  pretended  to  finde  the  truth 
of  all  naturall  Philofophy  in  the  Scriptures;  lean* 
dalizmg  and  traducing  all  other  Philofophie;  as 
Heathenifh  and  Prophane:  But  there  is  noe  fuch 
enmitie  betvveene  Gods  word  ,  and  his  vvorkes. 
Neither  doe  they  giue  honour  to  the  Scriptures,  as 
they  fuppofe,but  much  imbafe  them.  For  to  feeke 
hcauen  and  earth  inthewordof  God,  .  Whereof  it 

isfaide,  Hcauen  and  . Earth  fhail pa/Je ,  but  myivorde 
(hailnotpajje ,  is  to  fee ke  temporary  thingsamongfl 
eternall ;  And  as  to  feeke  Diuinitie  in  Philofophy, 
is  to  feeke  the  liuingamongft  the  dead ;  So  to  feeke 
Philofophy  in  Diuinitieis  to  leek  the  dead  amongft 
the  liuing;  Neither  are  fPots  or  Lauers, whofe  place 
was  in  the  outward  part  of  the  Temple  to  be  fought 
in  the  holieft  place  of  all ,  where  the  Arkeofthc 
teftimonie  was  feated.  And  againe  the  fcopeor 
purrpofeofthefpiritof  God  is,  not  to  expreffe  mat¬ 
ters  of  Nature  in  the  Scriptures ,  otherwife  then  in 
pafTage ,  and  for  application  to  mans  capacitie  and 
to  matters  morall  or  Diuine.  And  it  is  a  true  Rule, 
Author is  alind  agentis par ua  authoritas .  For  it  werea 
ftrangcconclufion,  ifa  man  fhould vfe a fimilitude 
for  ornament  or  illuftration  fake,  borrowed  from 
Nature  or  hiflorie,  according  to  vulgar  conceit,  as 
of  a  Bafitiskejtn  Vnicorne  ,  a  Ccntaure,  H  Briaretts^n 
Hydra  or  the  like,  that  therefore heemuft  needes 
bee  thought  to  affirme  the  matter  thereof  pofitiuely 
to  be  true;  To  conclude  therefore  thefe  two  Inter. 

pretation^ 


pretations,  the  one  by  redu&ion  or  Aetiigmaticall, 
the  other  Philofophicall  or  Phifieall,  which  haue 
beenereceiued  and  purfued  in  imitationof  the  Rab* 
bins  and  Cabalip ,  are  to  be  confined  with  a  Noli  al¬ 
um faper e, fed  time. 

But  the  two  later  points  knownc  to  God ,  and 
vnknownetoMan  $  touching  the  fecretscjthc  heart, 
and  the  fuaefsions  of  time  :  doth  make  a  iuft  and 
found  difference  betweene  the  manner  of  the  ex- 
pofition  of  the  Scriptures i  and  all-other  bookes. 
For  it  isan  excellent  obferuation  which  hath  beene 
madevpon  theanfweres  of  our  Sauiour  Chriftto 
many  of  the  queftions  which  were  propounded  to 
him  ,  how  that  they  are  impertinent  to  the  ftate  of 
thequeftion  demanded, the  reafon  whereof  is,  be- 
caufenot  being  like  man  ,  which  knowesmans 
thoughts  by  his  words, but  knowing  mans  thoughts 
immediately,  hecneueranfwered  their  words,but 
their  thoughts  :  much  in  the  like  manner  it  is  with 
the  Scriptures, which  being  written  to  the  thoughts 
of  men  ,and  to  the  fueceffion  of  all  ages, with  a  fore¬ 
fight  of  all  herefieSjCoatradidions,  differing  eftates 
of  the  Church,yea, and  particularly  of  the  eledt,  are 
not  to  beinterpreted  only  according™  the  latitude 
of  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  place  ,  andrcfpe&iuely 
towardes  that  prefent  occafion  ,  whereupon  the 
vvordes  werevttcred  j  or  in  precife  congruiticor 
-contexture  with  the  wordes  before  or  after,  or  in 
-contemplation  of  the  principall  fcopc  of  the  place, 
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but  haue  in  thcmfclues  not  oncly  totally ,  or  colle- 
diuely,  but  diftributiusly  in  claufcs  andwordes 
infinite  fprings  and  ftrcames  of  dodrine  to  wa¬ 
ter  the  Church  in  eucrie  part,  and  therefore  as  the 
literal!  fcnfeis  as  it  were  the  mainc ftreame  or  Ri- 

uer:SothcMorallfenfechiefely  ,  andfometimes 

the  Allegorical t  or  Typical!  are  they  whereof  the 
Church  hath  moftvle:  not  that  I  wifhmentobe 
bold  in  Allegories ,  ox  Indulgent  ox  light  inrAJIufions: 
but  that  I  doe  much  condemne  that  Interpretation 
of  the  Scripture, which  is  onely  after  the  manner  as 
Men  vfe  to  interpretca  prophane  booke. 

In  this  part  touching  th  e  expedition  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,!  can  report  noc  deficience  *  but  by  way  of  re¬ 
membrance  this  I  will  adde,  In  perufing  Bookes 
of  Diuinitie,I  finde  many  Bookes  of  con  trouerfies? 

and  many  of  common  places  and  treatifes,  amafle 

of  pofittue  Diuinuie,  as  it  is  made  an  Arte:a  num¬ 
ber  ofSermons  and  Ledures ,  and  many  proJixe 
commentaries  vpontheScriptures  with  harmonies 
and  concordances:  but  that  forme  ofwriting  in  Di- 
uinirie, which  in  myludgementisofallothersmoft 
rich  and  precious  5  ispofitiue  Diuinitie  colleded  < 
vpon  particular  Texts  of  Scriptures  in  briefeobfer. 
nations,  not  dilated  into  common  pheesmot  chale- 
ing after  controuerfies,  not reducedimo Method? 
of  Art, a  thing  abounding  in  Sermons,  which  will 
vanifh,but  defediue  in  Bookes  which  wil  remaine 
and  a  thing  wherin  this  age  excelleth.  For  I  am  per! 

1  waded ,  and  I  may  fpeakc  it ,  with  an  Abfit  invidti 

verb .. 
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but  as  in  a  good  emulation  Tretweene  the  vine  and  j 

the  oliue, That  iftbechoii'c,  andbeflofthofeobfer-  .  I 

nations  vpon  Texts  ofScriptures  whicn  hauc  beene  j 

made  difperfedly  in  Sermons  within  this  your  Scrii^  '  j 

Maiefties  Hands  of  Britunie  by  the  fpace  of  thefe  l'  c  K  j 

fortie  yeares  and  more  ( leaning  out  the  largenefl’c  turarumjn 
of  exhortations  and  applications  thereupon  )  had  doHrinas  1  > 

beene  fet  downe  in  a  continuance,  it  had  beene  the  <p0fofMf .  ; 

beftworke  in  Diuinitie ,  which  had  beene  written 
Itnce  the  Apoftles  times. 

The  matter  informed  by  Diuinitie  is  of  two  kinds, 
matter  of  beliefe, and  truth  of  opinion:  and  matter  l  ( 

of  feruice,  and  adoration  ;  which  is  alio  iudged  ,*  jj| 

and  direded  by  the  former :  The  one  being  as  the  ; 

internail  foule  of  Religion^  the  other  as  the  exter- 

mil  body  thereof:&  therfore  the  heathen  Religion  j|  j 

wasnotonelyaworfhip  of  Idolls ,  butthe whole  'f  ] 

Religion  was  an  Idoll  in  it  felfe,forit  had  noe  foule  ■  j 

that  is, no  certatntie  of  belief  or  confeffion  ,as  a  man  | f 

may  well  thinkc,confidcring  the chiefeDoaors  off  jM 

their  Church  were  the  Poets,  and  thereafon  was, 
becaufe  the  heathen  Gods  were  noe  Iealous  Gods, 

but  weregladtnbeadmictedintopart,  asthey  had  j 

reafo.N cither  did  they  refped  the  pureneffc  ofharr, 
fo  they  mought  haue externa!!  honour  and  rites. 

But  out  of  thefe  two  doe  refolt  and  iffuefoure 
maine  branches  of  Diuinitie;  FaithsJMatwers^Ly- 
and  Gouermncnt :  Faith  contained)  theDo- 
arine  of  the  Nature  of  G  O  D,  of  the  attributes  of  |j 
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G  O  D>  and  of  the  workes  of  G  O  D;  The  nature 
•  of  GOD  confifteth  of  three  perfons  in  vnitic 
of  GO  D^head;  The  attributes  of  GOD  are  ei¬ 
ther  common  to  the  deitie,or  rcfpediiue  to  the  per¬ 
fons  ;  The  workes  of  GO  Dfum  marie  arc  two, 
that  of  the  Creation  ,  and  that  of  the  Redemption'. 
And  both  thefe  workes, as  in  Total!  they  appertain^ 
to  the  vnitie  of  the  God-head:So  in  their  parts  they 
refer  re  ro  the  three  perfons  :  That  of  the  Creation 
in  the  Mafte  of  the  Matter  to  thefather,inthedifpo. 
fition  of  the  forme  to  theSonne,and  in  the  continu¬ 
ance  and  confcruation  of  the  being  to  the  Holy 
fpirit:So  that  of  the  Redemptio,  in  the  elediion  and 
counfell  to  the  Father,in  the  whole  Atftand  confu- 
ma  tiomro  the  Sonne:  and  in  the  application  to  the 
Holy  fpirit  :for by  the  Holy  Ghoft  waschriftcon- 
ceiuedin  flefh,andby  theHoly  GhoffaretheEIed 
regenerate  in  fpiritc.  This  worke  like  wife  we  confi- 
dcr  either  effediually  in  the  Elector  priuately  in  the 
reprobate,  oraccordingto  apparanceinthe vifible 
Church. 

For  manners, the  Dodlrine  thereofis  contained 

inthelawe,whicbdifclofethfinne.Thelawcitfelfe 

is  deuided  according  to  the  edition  thereof, into  the 
iawc  of  Nature, the  lawe  Morall,andthc  lawe  Pofi- 
tiue  •  and  according  to  the  ftile,into  Negatiueand 
Affmnatiuc,  Prohibitions  and  Commandements. 
Sinne  in  the  matter  and  fubied  thereofis  deuided 
according  to  the  Commandements ,  in  the  forme 
ther  eof  it  referreth  to  the  three  perfons  in  deities 
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Sinnes  of  Infirmitieagainft  thefathcr,  whofe more 
fpeciall  attribute  is  Power  :  Sinnes  of  Ignorance 
againft  the  Sonne,  whofe  attribute  is  wifedome: 
and  finnes  of  Malice  againft  the  Holy  Ghoft,  whofe 
attribute  is  Grace  or  Loue  .  In  the  motions  of 
it,  it  cither  mooueth  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 
left ,  either  to  blinde  deuotion,  or  to  prophar-e 
&libertiiie  tranfgreftio, cither  in  impofing  reftraint, 
where  GOD  granteth  libertie,  or  in  taking  liber- 
tie  where  GOD  impofeth  reftrainte.  In  the  de¬ 
grees  and  progrefTeof  it,  itdeuideth  it  iclfc  into 
thought,  word,  or  Aft.  And  in  this  part  {com¬ 
mend  much  the  diducing  of  theLaweof'T3  O  D 
to  cafes  of  confcience,  for  that  I  take  indeedc  to 
bee  a  breaking,  and  not  exhibiting  whole  of  the 
bread  of  life  .  But  that  which  quickneth  both 
thefe  Do&rinesof  faith  and  Manners  is  theeleuati- 
tion  and  consent  of  the  heart ,  whereunto  apper* 
tainebookes  of  exhortation, holy  meditation, chri* 
Sian  refblution,and  the  like, . 

For  the  Lyturgie  or  feruice,  it  confifteth  of  the 
reciprocall  A<5b  betweene  GOD  and  Man,  which 
on  the  part  ©f  G  O  D  are  the  Preaching  of  the 
word  and  the  Sacraments,  which  are  feales  to  the 
couenant,orasthe  vifible  worde :  and  on  thepart 
ofMansInuocationofthenameof  G  O  D,and  vn- 
derthe  Iaw.-Sacrifice$,which  were  as  vifible  praiers 
or  confeflions,  but  now  the  adoration  being  in  fpi- 
rim  & veritutt  there  remaineth  only  vhuliUbiornm , 

although 
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although  the  vfe  of  holy  vowes  of  thankeful 


-and  retribution, may  beaccounted  alfo  as  fealed  pe¬ 
titions.  r 

And  for  the  Gouernraent  of  the  Church,  it 
confifteth  of  the  patrimonie  of  the  church  ,the  fran. 
chiles  of  the  Church, and  the  offices,  and  iurifdidi> 
ons  of  the  Church  ,  and  the  Lawes  of  the  Church 
direding  the  whole  :  All  which  haue  tvyo  confi- 
derations^  theonein  them  felues:  theotherhow 
they  ftand  compatible  and  agreeable  to  theCiuili 
Effate. 

This  matter  of  Diuinitieis  handled  either  in 
forme  of  inftrudion  of  truth  :  or  in  forme  of  con¬ 
futation  of  falfhood.  The  declinations  from  Re¬ 
ligion  befides  the  primitiue  which  is  Atheifmeand 
the  Branches  thereof,  are  three,  Here  fits,  Idolatrie , 
and  W it  ch.  craft ,  ere  fits,  when  we  feme  the  true 

G  O  D  with  a  falfc  woifhip.  idolatrie ,  when  wee 
worfhip  falle  Gods,  fuppofing  them  to  be  true: 
and  Witch. craft  ,  when  wee  adore  falle  Gods 
knowing  them  to  be  wicked  and  falle.  For  fo  your 
Maielhedoth  excellently  welloblerue,  tha  (Witch, 
i  craft  is  the  height  of  Idolatry.  And  yet  we  fee  thogh 
thele  be  true  degrees,  Samuel  tcacheth  us  that  they 
are  all  of  a  nature,  when  there  is  once  a  receding 
•from  the  word  of  GOD,  forfo  he  faith, 
Peccatum  ariotandi  ejl  refugnare ,  <fr  quafifielm  Idolo- 
•  latrix  nolie  acquit  (cere. 

Thele  thinges  I  hauc  palTed  ouerfo  briefely 
becaufe  I  can  report  noe  dcfieience  concerning 


them 
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them  .*  For  lean  finde  no  fpace  or  ground  that  li- 
cth  vacant  and  vnfowne  in  the  matter  of  Diuini- 
tie,  fo  diligent  haue  men  beene,  either  in  /owing  of 
good  feede,or  infowing  of  Tares. 

Thus  haue  I  made  as  it  were  a  fmall  Globe  of 
the  Intelle&uall  world,  as  truly  and  faithfully  as 
I  couldedifcouer,  with  a  note  and  delcription  of 
thofe  parts  which  feeme  to  mee,  not  conftantly 
occupate,  or  not  well  conuerted  by  thelabourof 
Man  .  In  which  .  if  I  haue  in  any  point  receded 
from  that  w'hich  is  commonly  receiued,  it  hath 
beenewithapurpofeof  proceeding  in  mtius,  and 
notin  aliud  :  a  mindeof  amendment  and  profici- 
ence*,  and  not  of  change  and  difference.  For  I 
could  not  bee  true  and  conftant  to  the  argument  I 
handle,ifl  were  not  willing  to  goe  beyond  others, 
but  yet  not  more  willing ,  thentohaueothersgoe 
beyond  mee  againe:  which  may  thebetterappearc 
by  this  that  I  haue  propounded  my  opinions  na¬ 
ked  and  vnarmcd,not  feeking  to  preoccupate  theli- 
aertieof  mens  judgements  by  confutations.  For  in 
my  thing  which  is  well  fetdowne  ,  Iamingood 
hope, that  if  the  firft  reading  mooue  an  obiedfion, 
the  fecond  reading  will  make  an  anfwere.  And  in 
thofe  things  wherein  I  haue  erred,  I  am  lure  I  haue 
lot  prejudiced  the  right  by  litigious  arguments; 
rVhich  certainly  haue  this  contrarie  effect  and  ope- 
ation,  that  they  adde  authorise  to  error,  and  de¬ 
hoy  the  authentic  of  thar  which  is  wellinuented. 
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For  queftion  is  an  honour  and  preferment  to  fa!- 

fliood  as  on  the  other  fide  it  is  arepulfetotS 

ut  the.  errors  Iclaime  and  challenge  to  my  ielfe 
as  mine  owne.  The  good,  if  any"  bee,  Vdut 
Twquamadeps  facrificij  to  be  incenfcd  to  the  ho- 
nourfirftoithe  diuineMaieftie,  and  next 
of  your  Maieftie,to  whom  on  ' 
earth  I  am  mod 
bounden. 
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